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Important Convention of Cotton Manufacturers 


Atlantic City Meeting Attracts Unusually Large Number Who Hope for Solution of Existing Problems and Remedies 
for Present Evils—Economic Subjects Discussed in Practical Form 


NONVENTIONS in the tex- 

tile industry are always atf- 
A iected by conditions but as far 
are concerned 
ippear not to have been seriously 
by the unsatisfactory 
tus which is so prevalent today. 

statement applies with particular 


as members 


influenced 


ertinence to the 28th Annual Con- 
ention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, held 


Tuesday and Wednesday of this week 

t the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City. 
One of the largest representations of 
he industry which has gathered in 
recent years was present at the open- 
ng session and participated in the 
proceedings. 

It is probable that this large at- 
tendance was due in part at least to 
the very efficient publicity that was 
given to the meeting in advance for 
vhich the secretary’s office must be 
siven credit, to say nothing of the 
New England, Philadelphia 
New York committees whose 
lliul propaganda focused the at- 
many from these sections 
importance of the gather- 
in delegations 


nah] 
AaDiC 


tion of 
the 
¢, resulting large 


these localities. 


Important Subjects Discussed 


addition to these efforts the fact 
program evidence of 
portant subjects to be discussed by 
gnized authorities and the hope 
some remedy for present prob- 
ems might be devised as the result 
such discusion led many to come 
\tlantic City in the expectation 
the convention might make the 

in affairs throughout 
As a matter of fact the 
frequently expressed 
the convention that the low- 
it in the curve of business de- 
n had been touched and that 
ve for the better was imminent. 
belief that any change would 
ird improvement many came 
meeting with the thought that 


the gave 


ng point 
lustry. 


Was 


geht see the first glimmerings 
forecasting a brighter day 
cotton manufacturing in- 


Influence of Cotton 


ng 
iS 


from past precedents the 


movement In raw cotton 





President for 


prices during the early part of th 
week was fastened upon as a source 
of inspiration for better business. The 
only fear entertained was that th 
upward tendency was merely a flash 
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ansactions 


A. W. MeLellan Elected 


seemed im is most critical from an economic 

Whether st int. That the industry is pass 

he active ig through a period of evolution the 

from = SSues of which are bound to be d 

idedly important in the shaping ot 
mquirk >, Was, ti ‘ } . ; 

re wlicies goes withou Saving 

This fact was exemplified in the 

uniting of southern manufacturers 





4. W. McLellan, Elected President, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 


the pan that would result in noth- 


in 
ing tangible and would issue in worse 
condition than any which have been 
witnessed. Nevertheless, many mem- 
bers present took comfort in the fact 
be 


noted in the appearance of inquiry as 


that visible improvement could 


against the absolute apathy of recent 


was adm 


movement 


itted, 


t 
Oo 


possibilities of 


e 


} 


aw 


dependent 


material 


upon 


1 and 


higher prices. 


The Economie Status 


Apart 


an influence in bringing members to 


from market 


conditions 


the 
th 


aS 


the meeting it was realized by manu- 


facturers 


that 


+] 
tne 


present 


situation 


with their associates from New Eng 


land on the question of competition 
from abroad and upon merchandizing 
problems affecting the distribution « 
mills’ products. Notwithstanding a 
the talk about the 
South with New 


turers it was very 


competition « 
England manufac- 
apparent de- 
velopment of the convention that the 


as 


section 


former was ready to join 
hands with New England in the 
formation and development of a 
policy toward the tariff and in rela- 
tion to the attitude toward distribu 
tion which could be regarded as an 
industry undertaking with all that 
such concerted move involves. In 
fact the opinion was freely expressed 
that the introduction of the tariff 
issue and the position of a bodv of 
essentially southern manufacturers 
toward it as expressed in forma 

dresses and discussions marked the 
beginnings of a new era in ton 
manufacturing which argued well for 


cooperation of the entire industry to- 
ward a result that might be far-reach- 
ng in its developments. 


Whether this annual meeting is pro 
ductive of the accomplishments for 
which many have hoped, it is certain 
that it gives promise of a species ot 


which has been alto- 
gether too lacking in the past but 
vhich now is regarded as absolutely 
necessary if the problems which con- 
front the industry are to be met suc- 
cessfully and any panacea for diffi- 
culties present and to come is to be 
discovered. In addition to the matter 
of foreign competition the questions 
of production 


cooperation 


and distribution were 

absorbing interest to all who 
ttended the convention. Curtailment 
as become such a vital issue to many 
manufacturers that they realiz the 
necessity for advice, while the prob- 
lem of carrying the burden of stocks. 
instead of the wholesalers and the re- 
tailers, is of such dominant importance 


as t 


Cause a cry assistance in 


While 


for 
the sclution of the problem 


51 
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such a course are fully realized 
trib- and all are anxious to know what 
7 — the future holds in store this con- 
1 V¢ ¢ ito < > 
-¢  nectior Groping in the dark and 
¢ ¢ ome KS a 
. . i@ at straws Ifo! possible relic ce 
e nNandica] ) : , 
7 1) it was only natural that there should 
Admitting that = . 
at be an unusually large gathering and 
e forced by the ex- that the program provided should 
( ) yecasion to a rate of fav included subjects that had a 
me i no been wit vital interest to all in the conduct of 
( 1 [he complications their business. 


The epomag Session 


a first session of the conven- tariff; immigration; taxation and 
tion was marked by three force ts effect on business - development of 
ldre +h overlooked super- bleacheries and finishing plants in the 


questions of business policy and South; the Muscle Shoals proposi- 
kled inst the fundamental prob- tion; and the report of the Dawes 
ms confronting American industry Committee. His remarks on all these 
y 
1 he € is calle de ) 


AIRPLANE 





at Atlantic City was 


W. i Ameri- 


Associa- 


Retiring President, 
Manufacturers 


Beattie, 
can Cotton 
tion 


afternoon. Because of the 


President William E. 
roduced Dr \ A. 
invocation, 


Beattie who in- 
l'yson Dr. Ty 
mal week. 


m delivered the replac- 


ing Dr. Thomas J. Cross of Atlantic 
City who was prevented from attend- 
ing on account of illness. 


Before proces ding with the sched- 
uled addresses, the president an- a eee = 
nounced the personnel of the Nom- 


inations and Resolutions Committees important subjects were followed with 
by the members present 
thoughtful and 


ught provoking survey of current 


close interest 


Arthur and 


Carolina, chair- tho 


is follows: 
Nominations Committee: 
] Draper of Ne rth 


represented a 


in: B. FE. Geer of South Caroli problems. His address will be found 
P. F. Glenn of Georgia; and W. A. in another section of this issue. 
rwin, of North Carolina 


Committee: W. J. Industry and Citizenship 


» 1 ; 
Resolutions 


Vereen of Georgia, chairman; J. P. In his address on “Industry and 
Gossett of South Carolina: and Citizenship,” Dr. Henry Mace Payne 
Arthur M Dix n of North Carolina. of New York, consulting engineer to 


the American Mining Congress, 


President’s Address 


riefly reviewed the remarkable 

President Beattie, in his annual ad- developments which have been taking 
iress, touched on certain problems place in the South during recent years, 
which mav rightly be called high and touched on some of the local 


lights in the present textile manu- needs which must be met to insure 

cturing situation. These topics in- the successful conduct of this expan- 
cluded the price of raw cotton and sion. The major part of his address, 
the relation of the manufacturer to however, was devoted to problems of 


it; the certification of cotton for more national aspect which affect all 
southern delivery; imports and ex- industry. These were taxation and 
ports of cotton goods and_ the its relation to national extravagance; 





conservation of hydro- 
power; and immigration. Dr. 
could only touch briefly on 
these vital matters but 
presenting constructive 
each. His will 


ransportation ; 
electric 
Payne 
ich of 
ceeded in 
thoughts on 


suc- 


address 


be found in another section of this 
issue. 
* x * 
Southern Textile Exposition 
At the conclusion of Dr. Payne’s 


address, the president introduced W. 
G. Sirrine, president of the Textile 
Hall Greenville, S. C., who 
extended a cordial invitation to all 
members of the association to attend 
the Sixth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion to be held at Greenville Oct. 20- 
25. Mr. Sirrine stated that the exhi- 
bition would comprise the largest dis- 
play of textile machinery and equip- 


Corp., 


iment ever shown in the South. He 





CARRIES CONVENTION STORY 


The report of Wednesday’s proceedings of the A. C. M. A. | 
carried by airplane by one of TEXTILE | 
WORLD'S editors from Atlantic City to our printers Wednesday 
Memorial Day holiday on Friday 
it was necessary to do the printing and mailing of the paper on 
| Thursday this week instead of on Friday as customary in a nor- 
As the forms carrying the convention story closed 
| Wednesday evening the fastest means of transportation were 
utilized to get the matter in type so that the paper might be 
printed and mailed in this short holiday week and in the hands 
of our subscribers as promptly as usual. 


has the assurance of machinery manu- 
facturers that many new devices, not 
previously exhibited in that section, 
will be shown there. An additional 
building has just been completed to 
house the overflow and this extension 
insures 60% more floor space than in 


May 31, 192 


previous years. Mr. Sirrine expres 
the hope that textile mill exec 
would send their  superintende: 
overseers and certain of their ope 
tives to the exposition. 

oe 


The Wholesaler’s Problems 


As time permitted, the first add: 
scheduled for the afternoon 
was transferred to the morning 
sion in order to leave ample op; 
tunity for full discussion of the ¢ 
eral topic planned for the aftern 

In discussing “The South 
Wholesale Dry Goods Mercl 
and His Problems,’ Norman 
Johnson, of Richmond, Va., 
retary of the Southern Whole 
Dry Goods Association, first 
lined the activities of that orgar 
tion and then took up some of 
matters of mutual interest to whi 
saler and manufacturer. Express 


sess 


Stuart W. 
tional Council of 
Manufaciurers, and 

M. A. Activities 


Cramer, Joint Chairman, Na- 


American Cotton 
Prominent — in 


the opinion that the wholesaler is the 
most economical and safest form of 
distribution of textile products, Mr. 
Johnson made several frank sugges- 
tions as to the methods by 
mills and selling agents could co- 
operate more closely with the jobbing 
fraternity to the mutual good of each 
He emphasized particularly the tact 
that conditions are changing and t! 
full appreciation of these transitions 
should be shared by both sides. vit 
Johnson's will be found in 
another this issue. 


which 


address 


section of 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


ROBABLY the 
ture of the convention was the 
thematic discussion at the second ses- 
held on Wednesday afternoon, 
on the general subject “Curtailment, 
Import and the Tariff,” led by 
Stuart W. Cramer of Cramerton, 
N.C. 
Mr. Cramer submitted a compre- 
arraignment of the propagan- 
being spread for the reduction of 


outstanding fea- 


sion, 


ations 


hensive 


the tariff, and presented the const: 
tive principles upon which the pr 
tive tariff idea is based. A pamp! 
“The Tariff as a Tax on Wom 
by Marion Banister, a piece of De: 
cratic campaign literature, served 4s 
the text for the refutation of man) 0! 
the low tariff arguments. The t 
that women buy as much as 
pamphlet declares that they do S 
(Continued on page 60) 
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North and South 
[ ARTISAN agitators who have been 


playing up the growing southern com- 

petition as an antagonistic phase of in- 
dustry rather than as a normal and healthy, 
even though acute, phase of the development of 
two great sections of the county, got small 
comfort from the sessions of the American 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers at At- 
lantic City this week. 

Northerner and southerner, Republican and 
Democrat, stood together in a common cause 
fighting for an economic principle which both 
believe sound—the protection of American in- 
dustry and the fostering of a respect fot the 
“Made in America” mark. 

Never has competition between the two sec- 
tions been more keen and yet never did repre- 
sentatives of the two associations seem more in 
unison than at this week’s meeting. The con- 
vention will go down in history as an occasion 
when geographical distinctions were overlooked 
and when the mutual interest of North and 
South was the paramount issue. 


Cooperation to the Fore 


T may be trite to say that cooperation is 

the order of the day, but certainly this 

subject is occupying an increasingly prom- 
inent place in the minds and deliberations of 
leaders in the textile industry. Wherever as- 
sociations meet, whether this subject is on the 
formal program or not, it crops up again and 
again in the speeches that are made, in the re- 
ports of the committees and in the delibera- 
tions of formal sessions, 

Cooperation seems to be taking two forms 
in the textile trade, both of which are being 
seriously considered and both of which are 
regarded as of increasing importance in these 
times of unrest and poor business. In the 
first place there is the cooperation betweer 
organizations, more or less closely related, for 
the development of the common good, the 
elimination of abuses and the elevation of 
trade ethics; also the advocacy of closer al- 
liances for the advantages which may accrue 
irom Governmental recognition. 

The second form of cooperation which is 
receiving consideration is that between indi- 
viduals, firms or corporations for the purpose 
of accomplishing a specified object either in 
incing the morale of the division of indus- 
try to which the constituent factors belong, 
increase the goodwill of the buyer for a cer- 

product or commodity, or to reach out 
into other countries for an increasing amount 
xport business. 


on 


a. 


ad\ 


~ - 


hese various forms of cooperation were 
exemplified last week at the meeting of under- 
weir manufacturers in Atlantic City, either in 


tormal action taken by the association in con- 
venuon assembled or in the shape of sugges- 
tions by speakers from other associations or 


Org.nizations. Associational and _ collective 
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Editor We Believe 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll in the Conservation and Protection 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolt , 


cooperation was noted in the very helpful ac- 
tivity of the underwear men to standardize 
sizes and measurements. In this activity both 
wholesalers and retailers had been asked to 
join with the significant result that former 
criticism and objection turned to enthusiasm 
and active participation in this form of tech 
nical work. 

In the form of suggested associational co 
operation three subjects were considered at 
the convention mentioned. One was the old 
matter of a supreme council uniting through 
representatives the various branches of the in- 
dustry; another was cooperation with the 
cotton manufacturers’ association in solv- 
ing certain problems of industry-wide import- 
ance, and the third was the suggestion of a 
cooperative committee representing all branch 
es of the industry from the manufacturer to 
the consumer for the purpose of confronting 
evils and abuses which affect the entire indus 
try, giving the weight of united influence and 
study to the solution of the problems in- 
volved. 

Whatever may be the action in any one of 
these matters it is certain that the industry 
is beginning to realize it has not sufficiently 
organized on a broad scale, uniting with other 
constituent elements for the purpose of the 
advancement of all concerned. It needs such 
a period as the present for leaders to give 
deep thought to the economic conditions sur- 
rounding the industry. The influence of or 
ganized effort upon the part of retailers to 
ward a species of merchandise control has 
been apparent in the conservative buying of 
the last few months. If the manufacturer in 
the future is to be obliged to carry stocks, in- 
stead of the wholesaler and the retailer, it be- 
hooves him to adopt whatever cooperative 
measures it is possible to develop thoughtfully 
so that new conditions in merchandizing may 
be met successfully. More power to coopera- 
tion, associationally and collectively as be- 
tween individuals in any division of the imdus- 
try. 


Adjourn Congress and Give Business 
a Chance 


HE most salutary thing that could hap- 
pen to business is the adjournment of 
Congress on June 7, according to the 
present tentative program, and without any 
provision for an extra session. Conversely, 
if Congress is so short-sighted as to make the 
adjournment temporary and reconvene after 
the national conventions then hope of an early 


improvement in business must be abandoned. 

With the balance of power in both houses 
held by a small group of renegades whose 
fetish is class legislation of the most unsound 
type; with both leading parties rent by Con- 
gressional blocs having similar unsound objec- 
tives; with blocs and renegades cooperating 


of Domestic Industries 





to pass radical legislation and to defeat in toto 
or by amendment the small number of sound 
and needed bills introduced, the country has 
been treated from the convening of the present 
Congress to an exhibition of legislation for 
class and politics only, and business has steadily 
pined away under radical threats and legisla- 
tive uncertainty until most lines are subnormal, 
and some, like textiles, are prostrated. 

he political uncertainty that usually accom- 
panies a presidential campaign must give a 
pronounced fillip to business that has been 
subjected for six months to the paralyzing 
influence of such a Congress, at such time as 
the latter menace is eliminated. It becomes 
the chief duty of business men, therefore, irre- 
spective of party affiliations, to so impress their 
senators and representatives with fear for their 
political future that the latter will not delay 
beyond June 7 to hasten home and devote their 
time until November in fixing their political 
fences and explaining their congressional 
actions. 

Incidentally, the future of democratic gov- 
ernment in this country demands a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the convening of 
Congress, except in a war emergency, during 
the ten or twelve months prior to a presidential 
election. 


The Immigration Law 


I’ is significant to note that the three speak- 

ers at the first session of the American 

Cotton Manufacturers Association conven- 
tion touched on the menace of unassimilable 
aliens whose activities threaten the structure of 
\merican government and citizenship. That 
these remarks were made on the day when news 
of the signing of the new immigration law by 
President Coolidge appeared in the press, 
served to focus attention upon this phase of 
industrial problems. 

The law itself arouses mixed emotions. 
However the American public has come to 
the realization that the present Congress can 
not be expected to produce unalloyed good— 
and the people, with their President, are forced 
to be contented with whatever gold may be 
thrown in with the brass. 

\nd there is considerable gold in the immi- 
gration legislation. With the exception of the 
Japanese exclussion clause, which undoubtedly 
does not reflect the wishes of the majority and 
which is particularly obnoxious because of its 
needlessness, the new law offers hope of a 
more intelligent basis of selecting our citizens. 
It must be emphasized that the census basis 
and the quota percentage are experimental 
only. No one knows definitely what is the 
best foundation but the selection of the 1890 
census and of a 2% quota undoubtedly reflects 
the best-informed opinion in the country. 

But far more important than the matter of 
percentages is the new principle of inspection 


at the source. After all, the matter of nation- 
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ties is subordinate to that of individuals. nadian manufacturers now find themselves. been further reduced 20 per cent and upward 
One race may be, on the average, far superior The latter, with the exception of a few far- The new budget will leave textiles and mai 
to another—but that is no guarantee that pat sivhted leaders, among whom several textile other lines of manufactures with hardly a v: 
ticular members of the former nation are pre- men are prominent, have refused to believe tige of tariff protection. It is probably too la Re 

ferable to certain individuals of the latter that the free trade demands of the “‘progres- for Canadian manufacturers to prevent t 

Irrespection of how scientifically correct the sive,” or farmers’ party were more than a King government from putting its experime 

new basis may prove to be, a safety valve has flash in the pan, and have made no serious in near-free-trade to the test, but it is not t 

provided which means more intelligent effort to educate the people to the vital need of late for them to organize their forces for 
more equitable selection of citizens. protection to industry, to the interdependence fight to the finish against free trade in the ne 
i t J Ss 4 
he fog which has enveloped this question ot of industry and agriculture, and to the vital election. 
" S \ litting | the importance to the latter of a prosperous and Meanwhile it behooves the friends ot at 
} ] ; + sarith 17 _ ] ao } ‘ ne . T e e ale . . . - a 
cnd 1 not meet With Our expanding home marke ie Now that a coali- quate protection in this country to pront “~* 
nt weerece. the. Larisa fein P wirnersntune. «and olilwerelc.. tenon a 6 . ia : 4: ant 
ee re ae Ee Oe, PEN eereen ee | Meryaree ener one the unfortunate predicament of Canadi 
ender by the swallowing of a bonus bill ’remier 9 as passed a great] re ‘e - ' spit 
ee ee ee ee eee Premier King, has passed ‘i eeeeeee a duced manufacturers, and to exert themselves to ma ae 
i tax bill which 1s a ipstitute Tor the tarifi budget through the House ot Com See od . : wemnet “eo 
, ' ' . pea : the tariff a live issue in the coming presidenti was 
al thine Not everything ut something mons by a vote of 165 to 53, the Canadian ‘ 1. , : 
: campaign. Those radicals and renega at t 
» him who waits for Congress to act protectionists realize their short-sightedness 5 
eens . ae 1 1 ; among western and middle-western politici soc! 
and are commencing a_ belated educational : 7 ro soi 
ampaign who would hamstring the existing protecti by 
A« « ~ . eee = a i Vv 
A Canadian Tariff Lesson Canada’s tariff, with its preferential rates taviff with the McNary-Haughen bill must le 
Hi: RE is a striking lesson for the ex for goods of British origin, contains the nar- shown up in their true colors, and prevent th 
nents in this country ot adequate pro- rowest Margin of protection under normal from gold bricking gullible agriculturists, clus 
tection to domestic industry to be drawn conditions, and as a result of depreciated for- have .the so-called “progressive” politicians ther 
om the menacing tariff position in which Ca- eign currencies its ad valorem duties have Canada. maj 
. Se ee ; gue, f ved by 
Another Southern Tornado ° . humorous monologue, follov ed 
le ' : A . Cw ooperative OV emen Eddie Carre, who dazed his audience 
\nother torn: , coming on. the . ‘ . . so a 
some eet coe with feats in oriental mysticism. He 
eels of that of that of about a month wat. able enelated by Howkeed FB 
» struck the South on Monday and Manufacturers of Branded Textiles Consider Merchandising ee ee 

ae , ited j C ti t Meeti “iN York tomley. “Eddie” from Ryder & Brown 

uesdi this week and resulted 1n oper: i me. £ 1 ~ ; . te 1 

Ay = : Set ae ' peranon & ceung in tvew 1O0F Co., demonstrated in his act the Dolly 

26 known deaths and serious injury to “TINT : ' , . G: Be 

eon ® : 7 a - tM; A MEETING in New York on trade-marked goods. It is under- Sisters have no monopoly of fancy 

1nd s kuré abama and Muis- ; a : ‘ a - 

ndred , . , one er sate + Monday attended by a number stood that one phase of the proposed dance steps and no doubt will be torn 

SISSID ‘re the worst sufferers; the . , ° a . . . 6 . 1 

ipp! a re tne wors be § tly a { representatives of manufacturers group activity will be cooperative dis- away from the wool business by 

pr amage cannot be tully esti , . . . . e 66 ” rte? T * 

property damage cannot D or of branded textiles is understood to be tribution of “dealer helps through Keith’s scouts. The affair was closed 

nated at this writing At Collins, «ph. ¢- Sooo ; : a me Re. chore a 2 sp hes : : 

re le first practical step taken looking a central agency, which will guarantee by the “biggest” act, naturally saved 

Miss.. most of the business district , j Bi a . aoa Break . as . ° : és ri 

oward some form of cooperative the proper delivery and display of this for the finale, “1,000 pounds of har- 

vas wiped out The storm also struck iverti : i ‘a .% ae t lesaler o” ; e ie 

sigs San. Nase Vickal eo advertising and merchandising. De- advertising material by wholesalers mony,” a well-fed quartet, consisting 

yhnse Station, ickSbDurg, PCC. +25 . , ; 7 4 \ 

; nd Ba Mi C ails of the proposed scheme are not and retailers. of Herbert Webb, Nathan Freedman, 
ville di Springs, Miss reat . : > _ 
ce “l : O available, and formal announcement of Joe Sperber and Jack Newton, all 

was done in tre Owens min ’ “1 ° . ae eee —— , ; ; a ee 
age W ne ¢ plans will await their more definite from Webb's office. The announcer 
g community in Alabama, and outlining 1 stated their “gross” weight did 
‘ I a > . r i . ’ : > » o S els di not 

seven dead were reported from pion ; Phila. Wool Talent Exposed | | g g 

ae \] : syvron G. Moon, of the Byron G approximate 1,000 pounds, and to pr 

thet Gadsden, la. reported a ; : : 

\ ¢ I \ 4, ‘ ‘ Moon Co., advertising, is understood One of the largest and most en vent a misapprehension he gave the 

umber ot persons seriousiy imjured | . hy : Ps - 

“ t perse ‘ | é to be the moving spirit in the new jovable monthly luncheon meetings official tonnage as only 989 pounds 
cinity. project. Mr. Moon has advocated for was held on May 29, by the Philadei- at 12 o’clock noon. 
ome time bette I methods of coopera phia Wool & Textile Association, at ——————— ———_ 
tion with wholesalers and retailers in their club rooms, 201 Market street. ae ~ R. 
R D Ls tl listril if i] i i it i rt} tai nt featu wel Trade Improv es in Canada hove 
. ‘ ‘ > ne distribution « textiles, ¢ it 1s ; ntertz ; eature vere T : 1} 

veport amage to Cotton 7 os € iles, ” Z he ¢ — ce ' = s : Toronto, CANADA.—A tangibk 

_ . understood that a number his ideas g »xclusively by members o e a 

BIRMINGHAM. ALA Manv fields in =) er ae ls 14¢@€a vive a exe re yy members : 1 provement has taken place dut ing 

. | met with the approval of those present associat : ‘re ap e ore . : : ‘ : 
' erowing cotton in the northern ( : . K ipprov ( : net preset i eee ae rian . provec mm re week in the business of the Canadiat erat 
, 1 | ; at mday s meeting noth mee thusiastically th > protession- : i 
ot Alabama hav been entirely ; 1 a 1 t } ‘ se “* ‘a : a _ meen t = the + ate - ” cotton textile manutacturing com taile 
, 4 } 4 ing 8 understoo ( TI ne or aig § F 2e gs. ! sic y< . . ° i . 
lined bv the severe cool nights which ede p WE Plane To! : former mec aes _ 1 Was panies. It is true that this improve vari 
led $13 : : - the near future furnished bv the Wool Trade Or : g : | 

e prevailed ove! ‘us section of M r 1 | 3 } } . 1] ment is trom a scale of operations the 

BS a 1 . anufacturers of hosie hest c i = . al ; 

the South for the last few weeks ; 1 ctl : I I 1e1 : and un cne ra, which yecoming - which was equivalent to onlv about have 

i A ats ee derwear are known to be interested known throughout the entire textile 7.0 o¢ .. < : a 

Due to fact the cotton crop in a peepee , i . “Toe” J ' a 50% of capacity, and the experience and 

1 ° ~ ne mo me < - as ik utac ( S(try. “ as. . ¢ - ] 
number of North Alabama counties t : . ane ll i oan Wy . a Co. a 1aS. J. of recent months makes the manufac able 
: ‘ turers of other nationally rtise . : Sons : ~, ave . ; 

vill be greatly reduced this season othe tionally advert ed ebb & on 0., nc., gave a turers chary of accepting the better not 
ment as permanent until a further ing 
demonstration is civen, but sentiment the 

. “6 oe. F “ATTEND in manufacturing circles is much Oo! 

For Uniform Freights TEXTILE CALENDAR aioe isetereiae 3 ee | i 

“7, . : . ; oi : ore cheertu le Canad textile ic 

MoxtTcomery. ALA rhe Alabama Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, Annual Meeting June 5 : e Canadian tex r 

ee E _ eH and Annual Banquet June 6, 1924. industry has been hit by the cur 4 

rupvlic service ( ommission las ~ ~ . ° ° ‘ ° - . . . . “ 

5 er i ' , , : Southern Textile Association, Spring Meeting, Blowing Rock, N. ‘C., depression, but there are indications Co 
ected TY orde settine ‘ 1 > > e ° . ° } 
1¢ Poa rder setting Monday, June June 13-14, 1924. that the bottom of this depression has ar 

, as date of hearing in Montgomery Si uthern New England Textile ( lub, Annual Meeting, Pomham Club, been reached. Based on the expe! C 

‘§ the petition of all the carriers in near Providence. R. I., June 21, 1924 Sant i miaentatiiane . 14 eanr 

: ae _ ence oO rrevious vears it would 
ie State for adoption of uniform _Committee D-13, American Society for Test'ng Materials, Annual Meeting, . -¢] Pp , re . ; tat 
i a : Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Atlantic City, N. J.. June 24, 1924 appear that any change in the dema: ‘ 
is1t ¢ i! s OT ( on. ~ ° ° » Fre > - ~ 4 : . ) ¢ B 

_ Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, Annual Meet- tor the products of the industry 1 
ing, and Joint Meeting with Cotton Manufacturers Association of South now be for the better. a 
Carolina, Blowing Rock, N. C., June 27-28, 1924 paibediiontiimetiminamions d 
Asks Bids on Silk Made-in-Carolina Exposition. Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 20-27, 1924 *\WELLAND, ONT. CANADA St I 

a a aa ee ae =! ae ee Association, Annual Convention, Philadelphia, holders of the Felland Cotton Mills h 

EXTH RLD ) sids ill be “uit cae Pa — j held a meeting i velle d li 

TILE = Wort Bid will c Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20-25, = “ mene to 

pened by the Bureau of Supplies and 1924. some plan to raise funds to start 

\ccounts, Navy Department, on Junk National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Fall Convention, Copley- mill running. The plant was as m 

2 to furnish 21.67¢ vards of 40 os Plaza Hotel, Boston, Nov. 12-13, 1924 oe completed bu the company was unab c 

“ : are % , start operations owing to lack of wv 

raracnute SILK 





ing capital. 





Underwear Convention at Atlantic alty 


Report of Most Active Year and Important Subjects Under Consideration—Progress on Standardization Matter 
and Advertising Campaign Shows Promising Outlook—Interesting Sessions, Luncheon and 
Banquet Well Attended 


HE keynote of the annual at the luncheon and the other at the ters of 





organization development. duct of their individual businesses 
meeting of the Associated banquet, dwelt particularly upon this This referred to such things as Mr. Hanes reviewed both — the 
Knit Underwear Manufac- topic evidently at the suggestion of standardization, advertising, collec- standard and the new activities 0% 


turers of America, held May the officials. Both 
22-23 at the Hotel Traymore, At- ; _ 
lantic City, was cooperation. The 
spirit seemed to be in the air, it was 
urged by the various speakers and 
was conspicuous in the deliberations 
at the two formal sessions. This as- 
sociation has long since taken the 
stand that more can be accomplished 
by getting the viewpoint of other 
organizations in related divisions of 
the industry than by arriving at con- 


representing tions, export trade, cost accounting, 


e association, placing among th 
iter the recent shrinkage conference 
ield in Washington at which co 
operation from a large number ot! 
associations was pledged. He dwelt 
particularly in this connection upon 
research work that was being 
done on many lines bv the association 
through its Research Fellow at the 
Bureau of Standards, Washinegtor 
Mention was made of the more exten 


sive credit service ot the association 
clusions without consultation and 
+} 


therefore, in practically all of its 


™m 


with a record of a large member o 
buvers whose attitude toward 
jor activities, it has invited coop- commercial ethics was being <¢ 








F. B. Harder, Second Vice-President of 
the Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America 


R. N. Kimball, First Vice-President, 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufactur- 
ers of America 





fully compiled for the benefit of 
ration from the jobbers’, the re- 


tailers, the laundry owners’ and 





members He also spoke of export 
possibilities in connection with com 


various other associations allied with P. H. Hanes, Jr.. President of the Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers bination under the Webb-Pomerene 
the textile industry. In this they of America law which matter he announced 
have secured the good will of buyers would be taken up later The re 
and of allied trades and have been kindred organizations, they pledged etc. The whole tone of the meeting marks of Mr. Hanes will be found 
able to develop much that has been the assistance of their particular was along this particular line in a another column. 

not only constructive but far-reach- bodies and besought similar aid from surprising manner, evidencing the be Secretary's Report 

ing as well. The importance which the knitters. In addition to collec- lief of officials in the worthwhileness Che president's address was fol- 
the association attaches to the matter tive cooperation of associational char f the work they had undertaken Jowed by the annual report of the 
of peration was exemplified by the acter much stress during the sessions and confidence that its development secretary, Roy A. Cheney, which 
placing of the two following quota- was laid upon the desirability of co- and consummation could best be ac- also will be found in another part of 


s conspicuously on the program: operation between members on mat 
operation is the Life of Trade” 

and “Civilization is founded upon the association and also gave a most 
Cooperatian—one man or one factory 


. _— interesting review of the present sit- 
Cannot exist alone.” The first adap- The Opening Session 


complished in this spirit this issu Mr. Cheney went into 


ereater detail as to the activities of 


uation as it applies to underwear 
t n of the old saw relative to manufacture He made a special 
competition was the slogan adopted HE Belvedere Room of the Tray- teasons why there should be a good point of the service given to membet 
a e recent meeting in Charlotte, more was comfortably filled ittendance at, and general interest in, with respect to unsatisfactory ex 
) of the Southern Wholesale when President P. H. Hanes, Jr., of the meetings of the convention. When  perjences with machinery and proc- 
I Goods Association and which Winston-Salem, N. C., called the first business is good, he said, members  egses. warning them that this in 
h een so widely quoted in the pub- session to order. Thursday had been come for the good of the association formation was for their own privat 
| ress since that occasion. spent in committee work and _ the and when it is bad they feel they use and not to be passed on to ma- 
further proof of the value president outlined the activities Cannot afford to stay away for fear chinery or supply salesmen. The 
Wich the association places upon which had been considered and d they may miss. something which secretary spoke of the favorable re- 
a 


eration both of the speakers, one veloped. He declared there were two would be of benefit in the con ception accorded to the sales letters 


5 








t « 
, 
( le 
he 
+ } 
17 il ure 
( ( co ne « t 
elimit th manufacture and 
tandard goods, for which 
suld always be a call but that 
ccomplish a most valuable 
result in establishing a yardstick by 
ich reputable merchandise 
ured 


\dvertising Committee’s Report 


3. G. Moon of the Byron G. Moon 

( Inc., Troy, N. Y., detailed the 
progress that has been made on the 
issociations’ advertising and told of 
re plans. He stated that partic 
attention this fall would be pal 

to work upon the consumer and that 
before the fall season opened the 
desirability of buying heavy under- 
wear for fall and winter use would be 


be used in 


featured For this purpose a cartoon 


f Jack Frost and his activities would 
would 
smaller number of 
papers, but with larger space in each. 


Che third 


advertising which 


be confined to a 
week in October would wit 
ness a special drive for heavy weight 


nderwear. Mr. Moon declared that 
he future success ot association ad 





5: 
miultee, 
Manufacturers 


Reaney, Member Executive 
Associated Knit 


of America 


(om- 
Underwear 


sing would depend very largely, 

n only upon the continued, 
especially upon the increased cooper 
xf members in the advertising 
npaign. He urged members to use 
e advertisi ( of the association 
upon all letter heads and upon every 


] that 4 sit 
iece of literature that is sent out. 


Report on Standardization 
Undoubtedly the 


and 


+h 


most complete 
comprehensive report was that of the 
Standardization Committee presented 


TEXTILE 

Ro S. Cooper, president of the 

t { le eal ( ¢ Ket ( sha, 

il He told in detail of 

e work carried on at the Bureau of 

( the assistance ol 

e I IR Sead | ellow, on 

en's ribbed union suits and 

r )] ¢ lear] the care with whic 

( O1 d been don \ ques 

ti r | been sent out to all the 
nembet1 11 in effort to obtain the 
xact standards of measurement fot 
industry hese were obtained by 
Iputing an average of the various 
measurements in use lhe factor of 
elasticity was a important one to be 
onsidered and was calculated scien- 
tifically to secure the proper dimen- 


S1OnS Lhe standard developed by the 
(Government for its purchase of ribbed 
the 


which 


nderwear was submitted to 


Standardization 


Committee, 





Oscar W. Gridley, Treasurer, Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers _ of 
America 


wholesalers and 
standards 
have been adopted including circum- 
ference of trunk, length of trunk and 


of knitters, 


consists 


retailers, and tentative 


total length, inseam, width of cuff, 
length of leg and sleeve cuff. The 
sleeve length has been resubmitted 
hecause the type of shoulders had its 


influence upon this measurement, 


the size of the 
arm hole has been omitted. A form 


while a standard for 


of stamp or label has been adopted on 
which it is declared that the standard 
approved by the 
Bureau of Standards. The label also 
number and 1s 
copyrighted by the association. This 
approval by the Bureau of Standards 
is only with regard to the method of 
measurement and not signify 


any approval of quality or construc- 


measurement 1S 


contains a_ license 


does 


tion 

Che report of Mr Cooper was re 
ceived with general interest but no 
formal action was taken as it was 
realized the results so far reached 
were only tentative and much more 
work had still to be done. In this 


connection, J. A. Firsching, president 
and treasurer of the Firsching Knit- 
Mills, Inc., Utica, N. Y., gave a 
glowing testimonial to the research 
work that is being done in Washing- 
ton on artificial silk problems as re- 


ting 


lated to underwear. From the special 





WORLD 


plant that been installed at the 
Mr. Firsch- 
eived more 
benefit than from the number of ex- 


Bureau for this purpose, 
ing declared he had rec 
perts that he had previously employed 
his own mill. He told of the many 
problems incident to knitting, wind- 


Roy A. 
Knit 


Cheney, Secretary, Associated 
Underwear Manufacturers of 
America 


ing and dyeing of artificial silk and on 
these processes he was able to obtain 
full data from Washington. He men- 
tioned specifically the appearance of 
tiny holes in the fabric which it was 
discovered were the result of rough 
fingernails and also located a tiny bug 
which ate the surface of the fabric 
so that it produced holes almost upon 
the first wearing. 
Shrinkage of Underwear 

F. R. McGowan, chief of the Tex- 
tile Division of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards was asked to tell of the attitude 
of the Bureau toward research work 
of associations. He illustrated his re 
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marks account 
shrinkage conference 


by an of the re 
which he 
had developed wide interest, not 
among the knitters 
soap manufacturers, laundry owr 
laundry machinery manufacturers 
retailers. The conference, 
developed two points—the desirab 
of advertising through 
and the answer to the question, 

to launder. The manufacturers 

cured valuable information also 
to what makes a garment shrink. 7 
association, he declared, had 

proper idea of acting as an organ 
tion in the matter of research rat! 
than as individuals. It was not 

province of the Bureau to tell 

members what they should do, but 
they would bring their problems 
Washington they could be 
that all the facilities of the 
would be at their command. 


Near East Relief 


The final feature of the morn 
session was not on the printed p 
gram but proved to be one of the 
most interesting from the point 
spontaneous enthusiasm evinced 
the members. A _ representativ 
the Near East Relief made an 
nest plea for contributions to the 
cause, detailing the work that is « 
stantly going on and the great need 
of it by orphan children in various 
Near East countries. As a result of 
this eloquent appeal, more than 
dozen of those present offered con- 
tributions of merchandise or of cash, 
while a number expressed their will- 
ingness to knit up yarn which might 
be provided by spinners. It was sug- 
gested that the secretary be asked to 
send an announcement regarding 
Near East Relief to all the members, 
advising them to send contributions 
through the secretary’s office. 


but also an 


he 


cooperat 


assul 


Burs 


The Association Luncheon 


HE usual luncheon to 
and members was 
served at 1:00 o'clock Friday in the 
Submarine Grill of 


open ac- 


tive associate 
the Traymore. It 
was expected that the speaker would 
be Charles E. Wry, secretary of the 
National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers. Mr. Wry 
was unable to be present but instead 
Sol Schloss, president of the associa- 
tion, told of the problems of the re- 
tailer and how he is endeavoring to 


solve them. He was introduced by 
L. D. Marsh, treasurer of the Yale 
Knitting Co., Malden, Mass. Mr. 
Schloss congratulated the members 


on the progressive step taken by the 
association to standardize its product 
at which he was agreeably surprised. 
He in this and similar efforts 
creater benefits to the retailer than 
to the manufacturer, but believed it 
was illustrative of the forward steps 
that are being taken to improve the 
ethical conditions of business. He 
declared the association was doing a 
greater work than the members real- 
ized and declared that he would not 
only recommend to the retailers the 


Saw 


adoption of standardized garments 
but would promise their hearty co- 
operation. 

Mr. Schloss spoke very vehemently 
on the subject of cancellations, de 
claring it was not only an abuse 
an economic waste to the retailer and 
the consumer. The retailers’ associa 
tion, he pointed out, had embark 
upon an effort to develop a meth 
of merchandise control. This pro- 
cedure developed to its final analysis 
will eliminate the necessity of cam 
cellations and will be of service not 
only to the retailer and the consumer 
but to the manufacturer as well. The 
plan is elastic and is applicab! 
the large, medium and 
chant. A contract has 
with a high class merchandise 
and four or five men are now in the 
field explaining and installing the 
plan of budget buying to the retail 
The speaker declared there wet 
many storekeepers and not enoug) 


C 
} 
l 


yul 


small mer- 
been 


merchants in the retail field. I+ has 


been found necessary to analyze eac! 
individual’s business and 
(Continued on page 107) 
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And Yet We Wonder | 


‘rom my window I can see five 

n working in the yard. They are 
cleaning away the from the 
One of the men is shovelling 
oft the top layer. Another, who fol- 
lows, 1s doing the clean-up work. Two 
of these men are threwing snowballs 
at one another. 


snow 


ty h 
pa. tls. 


Another man is lean- 
ing against a tree looking at his shov- 
el. Five are being paid for the work 
that two are doing. 

Yet we wonder what is the matter 
with the world today. 

* * x 

lhe other day I was walking in one 
of the departments of the mill and 
saw a broom handle standing in the 
corner. Beside it, scattered on the 
floor, lay a bunch of whittlings, mute 
testimony of someone’s destructive 
jack-knife. Someone wanted to brush 
the cotton from his clothes, so he 
whittled off the handle of a new 
broom, 

Yet we wonder what’s the matter 
with the world today. 

* ok 

It is nearly closing time. 
me is washing up. 
shoes are dusty. 


Every- 
An operator’s 
He looks about for 
He doesn’t see any. He strips 
a couple of feet of cloth from a cut 
and proceeds to polish his shoes. 

Yet we wonder what is the matter 


with the world today. 
x * Ok 


a Tag. 


| was talking with one of the heads 
f a department the other day about 
the 48-hour law. He is a clever su- 
perintendent, one of the ablest and 
most efficient we have in the organi- 
zation; one who is fair and just, who 
weighs his words carefully before he 
speaks. He said to me: ‘What we 
need most of all in this mill is a 
greater manifestation of the spirit 
of work. Too many workers divide 
their time into four periods—getting 
ready to start to work, bluffing, work- 
ing and getting ready to stop work. 
The average worker only puts in 
about four hours of actual work each 
lay.” He may be right. 

Yet we wonder what is the matter 
with the world today. 

~ * * 

The painters have been redecorat- 
ing in the interior of the mill. The 
walls coated with the glossy white 
and the wainscoting bedecked in 
theery red look very bright and clean. 
Someone, however, was not satisfied 
wit) the decorative scheme and did 
it little original work of his own in 

of the wash Here the 
lew ly coated white wall is besmirched 
wit the words—‘Bow Wow,” in 
red letters. This of course adds 
to the decorative scheme. 

we wonder what’s the matter 
Wit the 


rooms. 


t 


\ world today.—The Ren- 
rr Review, Renfrew Mfg. Co., 
Adems, Mass. 


Nuts for Overseers to Crack 


| ges as we started to fill this space, from a subscriber in 


a timely letter 
Michigan contributed the following: 
Epitor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

The writer has been very much interested in the questionnaires put out 
by Edison and others to prospective employes and would like to see what 
action some,@f your subscribers would take to the following questionnaire 
for overseers. Would be interested in seeing answers to these questions from 
interested parties, both overseers and superintendents. 

1. Should an overseer report for duty on time or a few minutes ahead 
of time each day? 

2. Should an overseer have his breakfast before coming to work or should 
he expect to go out after it about 7:30 o'clock? 

3. Should an overseer take the liberty to leave the mill and go down town 
without at least reporting his 
approval? 

4. lf an overseer is having trouble in his department, should he confide 
his troubles to his help or should he keep his troubles to himself? 

5. Should an overseer butt into affairs outside his own department and 
criticize another overseer to the other overseer’s help? 

6. If an overseer is a relative of the superintendent should he take advantage 
of that relationship and expect to have privileges that the other overseers 
do not have? 


intentions to the superintendent for his 


7. If an overseer is a friend who has worked with the superintendent when 
both were overseers should he try to make himself at home in the superin- 
tendent’s office when he should be out looking after his own department? 

8. Can an overseer have his wife working for him in his department without 
her telling him how to run the room and causing a lot of trouble? 

g. If a mill is running overtime or night and day should an overseer take 
a little interest in the night work or should he figure his day’s work was 
done completely after his regular day’s work? 

10. Should an overseer consider that he has the privilege of leaving his 
department and going to the boiler room to smoke during working hours and 
does that help the morale of his department if the help do not have the same 
privileges ? k ok x B. Je. od. 


We have tested the above questionnaire and 
Our answer to all 10 questions is: “ That depends.” 


ourselves on rate 100% 


‘ E 5 easy for me to get that job back 
+ Just Keep Pushing again if later on | might want it 
[wo boys were making their way ‘“®° are S pie 
. . " back.”—The F. & H. News, Forst- 
along the street with a small wagon 


. ee ; : x fmann Co., Passaic, N. J. 
loaded with scraps of fuel picked up mann & Huffmann Co., Passai . 


at the railroad coal chutes. 


One boy was ahead, pulling—his Get an Understudy 

Z ack, eyes sparkling, < whist . ° : 
h it_back oe" parklin; ind - It is perfectly true that promotion 
ling cheerfully. The other was _ be- : : : 9 
e ae x comes to the man who deserves 1 
hind, pushing and whining almost 


and the man never deserves it until 


constantly because he stubbed his toes, 


stepped on stones or otherwise hurt 
himself. 

Finally the boy in front turned on 
him with this rebuke: 

“Of course there’s the 
road! There’s always stones and 
sticks in the road, and a feller’s got 
to get over ’em the best way he can. 
It don’t help any to howl and tell 
everybody when you strike ‘em either. 
Just shut your face and keep push 
ing.” 
fit by this boy’s view of things. 
Worsted News, The Cleveland (O.) 
Worsted Mills Co. 


stones in 


Many older persons could pro 


“If IT Were Leaving” 

“Tf I were one of the rank and file 
of employes, and for some reason | 
should leave my job right now,” a 
mill foreman heard to remark 
just a few days ago, “I think I should 
leave it in such a way as to make it 


was 


he has done his own job well and has 
prepared himself for the job ahead. 
However, there is still something else 
he has to do before he is given ad 
He must get himself an 
He must have a man 
under him who knows the job as well 
as he himself. If a foreman 
or superintendent expects promotion 


vancement. 
understudy. 


does 


they must have someone to put on 
their own Industry demands 
it. It must have efficiency in all its 
departments. It will not 
man up if his job is liable to suffer. 


jobs. 
move a 


It is hard for the average man to 
understand this and men are 
jealous of their hand and 
others under them and will not train 
them to take their places. Those 
men will stay on their same jobs for 
a long time, before they are advanced. 

Get an understudy!!—The Arrow, 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
Spray, N. C 


many 
second 


Prize Safety Essay 


“The Magnet That Draws Ae- 
cidents” 
and worry 


thacks in the progress of civil- 


Fear, dread are three 
great s¢ 
ization. If the people of today could 
only possess that ignorance of fear 


which the lower animals are blessed 


with what a wonderful world we 
would have—what remarkable ac- 
complishments civilization would 


achieve—what a blessing it would be 
to humanity. 

These setbacks are as a magnet 
attached to those that use them. Those 
that are constantly fearing, dreading 
or worrying about some doubtful sub 


ject will eventually draw that some- 


thing upon them. If that something 
does not occur they become a nervous 
wreck from the suspense. It, there- 


fore, has done more harm worrying 
than would that which was dreaded, 
had the dreaded thing befallen them. 
It is a strange phenomenon but very 
true, that those who take every pre- 
caution to prevent some forthcoming 
danger are often the 
most affected. The cause of this is 
not that of trying to prevent the dan- 
ger, but that nine persons out of ev- 
never let the thought get 
awav from them that danger is near. 


ones who are 


ery ten 

In the interest of satety and the 
physical well being of all, let 
sense guide you 


common 
What can worrying, 
other 

and 
mentally to that one so magnetically 
charged. Dr. has the 
hidden which would 
work wonders especially on the little 
incidents which we constantly dread. 


My 


terests of preventing accidents and in- 


fearing, dreading accomplish 


than a break-down physically 


Coue seed of 


some science 


therefore, in the in- 


message, 
fections is simply this—worrying will 
No one has 


his relaxation 


never get you anywhere 
ever regretted from 
worry, fear and dread, but many too 
late have discovered that they have 


heen preparing themselves for an ear- 


ly grave All things unsafe are be- 
ing made safe. You treat any little 
cut or bruise and then forget. But 


in forgetting do not fall asleep. Be 
ever alert. Set the example for your 
fellow-workkers_ to Set the 
own sake, 
for the sake of your neighbor, for the 
progress of civilization, for the sake 
of the future generations.—PETER 
Connors, Aver Mill, American Wool- 
A, W. Employes Boost- 


follow. 


example, if not for your 


en Co.. From 


er, 


A Little Sob Stuff 
By Jack Card 


\t luncheon the other day we were 
discussing an “empire builder.” One 
* the old type of railroad men, you 
know; a diamond in the rough. A 
(Continued on page 192) 
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Appoint Committee to Take Up 
Raw Silk Grading 


o 
LD ion \ raw silk importers, 
( | brokers, of the Silk Asso 
\merica, has appointed 
executive ommittee to undertake ar 
study of raw. silk classifica 
fhe committee is as_ follows 
Lionel i*. Straus of | A 
& Co., Inc., Joseph Gerli of | 
(ier & Co, B. H \. Hofmat 
\ mura, Arai & Co.; C. Muller 
Rudolph & Co., Inc.; | | 
si f Jardine, Matheson & Co 
In \ P. Villa of A. P. Villa & 
Br nd H. Yoshida of Mitsui & ¢ 
Lt 
IT] ( oO] he ommiuttec 
mmendations Ve 
he u which now exist he 
Ar n market a the lefin 
felt that the nfusion resultn 
he Japanese earthquake = h 
me misunderstanding and th 
place a check up 
{ 1 | ipha ird gradi 
t t t with th \me 
( i | he ¢ te 
Japar 
committe Wa ippomnte 
ent th S | e ¢ 1 ‘ 
Gerli kk. Gerli & ( 
t f Mitsui & Co. Lt ( 
M Sulze Rud Iph & ( 
> Villa \ P. Villa & 
Kamsa i ict ~ 
tl \ssociation America 
~ » * 
South Carolina Cooperative 
Elects Officers 
( MBIA, S, Col. D. A. Geet 
ol elton has been elected presi lent 


of the South Carolina Cotton Growers 
\ssociation B | Wil 
Darlington was. elected 


first vice-president, and |]. W. 


Cooper itive 
liat 1 Ol 


(saston 


of Spartanburg, second vice-president 
new president of the associatior 
is arge planter and for many vears 
was also in the mercantile business 
new board of directors is con 
pos oft | Wallace Evans of Bet 
nettsville; J. Wade Drake of Andet 
son: J]. W. Gaston of Duncan; J. P 


MeNair of Aiken: B. F. Williamson 





{ arlington: A. Victor Bethea 
Darlington; J. Scottowe Wannamaker 
Or ot Matthews: \ R lohnsot of 
St eorge: R. ©. MeCutcher rf 
B pville, and R. B. Caldwell 
{ < 


* + * 


Insurance for Workers of R. N. 
Beetem Co. 


and women workers of the R 
N ( 1 ¢ ibbon manutacturers, 
( sle Pa h ive 10 ( \\ 
t employers in an arrangement 
I oT ) t MsSurance pe lic, 
ioh which il] ot then receive 
protection The policv was arranged 
by R N. Beetem, president of the 
company, and was placed with the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance ( It 


of $45,000, each of 


insured for 
$1,000 and the women for $500 each. 
The cost of the 


company 


the men workers being 
shared 


and the employes. 


insurance is 
by the 


* * 7 


Says Easterners Show Interest 
in Texas 

DALLAS, return 
from an extended eastern trip, J. P. 
Burrus, textile manufacturer of Dal- 
said “‘the spinners of the 
north-eastern portion of the Atlantic 
looking to Texas 
Among 


Texas.—On his 


las, big 


seaboard are 
and 


sufficiently 


more 
who are 
interested to be planning 
this fall to look the 
situation over, according to Mr. Bur 
Nathaniel F. Ayer; Charles 
Lewis Harding of Harding-Tilton 
Co.; FE. Kent Swift of the Whitin Ma 
chine Works; and H 


more those 


Texas 


trips to 


rus are 


Bristow Drapet 


of the Draper Corp 
British Exports of Ceiton 
Goods and Yarn 


MANCHESTER, ENG Shipments ot 


cotton varns and manufactures dur 
ing April from the United Kingdom 
amounted to £16,567,778 and the total 


f manufactured articles to £48,277 


277, 
19! For the end 
‘| April this vear the figures are £64, 
Roa 


37 471 


1 
] 
I 


four months to the 


and £196,436,008 c mpared 


with £58,823,826 and £190.313,.493 for 
the corresponding period of 1923 

( otton piece go ds 
\pril 


absorbed £12,698,961, the 
vardage being 


shipments in 
square 
377,718,400 


/ 


against 


£12,141,107 and 353,983,100 


vards 


vear exports for the four 





Cotton Markets: 








cotton: curtailment increasing. 


Wool Markets: 






already 










suitings. 
reported. 
still favors the buyer slightly. 

Knit Goods: 


Silk Goods: 






ulate fall business. 


square 
in March and £10,274,122 and 
316,278,700 square yards in April last 
The 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 
Much better sentiment 
proved business in goods: print cloths move higher with raw 
Yarn market still disorganized, 
raw material advance having had no influence on prices. 
price movement largely due to speculative manipulation and 
designed to establish more normal parity between July and 
October so that hedges can be switched into latter month. 

Women’s wear sellers are watching the strike 
situation in the New York garment field. 
50,000 workers will go out next week. ’ 
settlement, but realize that it endangers the stabilitv of business 
vy placed so long as it lasts. 
featureless with some turn of interest in the heavier weights of 
Yarn market listless: wide range of prices in few sales 
Wool purchasing continues spotty in a market which 


Hosiery quiet. with practically no changes of 
moment in quotations: novelty and style goods becoming in- 
creasingly important in this market. Underwear continues life- 
less, business in all sections of the market being unsatisfactory. 
Outerwear somewhat better in spots. 

Raw silk decline to new low for year and lowest 
since 1920 not conducive to optimism. Sales slack off slightly 
although some sellers report good business. 
to extreme lengths such as guaranteed price contracts, to stim- 


months, January to April, 1924, 
amounted to £50,134,207 and _I,- 
482,737,600 square yards compared 
with £46,265,210 and _ 1,396,236,900 
square yards for the first four months 
of last year. 

During April 1924, 16,082,100 lb. of 
cotton yarn of a value of £2,673,470 
were sent abroad compared with 13,- 
172,000 lb. and £2,190,168 ‘in March, 
and 10,895,400 lb. and £1,566,127 in 
\pril, 1923. For the four months to 
the end of April the figures are 54,- 


367,500 Ib. and £9,062,196 against 47,- 


621,900 Ib. and £6,696,114 in the Jan- 
uary-April period of last year. 


x* * * 


Proposed Wool Grades Sub- 
mitted to English Trades 


\ set of pre posed international wool 
vrades has been prepared by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture and shipped 
ibread for the approval of the Brit 
ish Wool Federation. 


. correlation of the American grades 


The grades are 


and a set of sample grades represent- 
ing the composite idea of the English 
trade as fibre of the 
average Bradford quality, on 
the English count system. 
Refinements of the present official 
\merican grades have been made to 
complete the American 
grade fine is subdivided into 64s, 70s, 
and 80s; 4% blood into 58s and 60s; 


to diameter of 
based 


correlation. 


38 blood equals 56s; ™% blood has 
been sub-divided into 48s and 50s; 
low ™% blood into 44s and 46s; com- 


mon equals 40s, and braid equals 36s. 
This move to establish international 
wor | standards is the outcome of pre - 


liminary negotiations last September 





and somewhat im- 


Cotton 


It seems likely that 
Sellers look for an early 


Men’s wear is quiet and 


A few houses going 











by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 

S. Dept. of Commerce, the Rese: 
and Standardization Committee — .. 
pointed by American manufacti 
and spinners associations, and n 
bers of the wool industry of G 
Britain to reach a common un 
standing with regard to preparing 
grades. 

The Bradford Wool Federation 
require some time in which to ol 
approval of the proposed internati 
the English trade i: 
much as the trade has only rece 
given consideration to the possib 
of establishing standard grades, 
the Department of Agricultur: 
planning to expedite in every way 
sible adoption of the 
standards. 


grades by 


internati 
* + * 


Cotton Growers to Open Office 
in Japan 

RALEIGH, N. C. The American ( 
ton Growers Exchange, a federati 


the twelve state cotton growers 
operative associations, is planning 
open a sales office in Japan ( 


Howard, general sales 
Exchange, U. B. Blalock, general n 
the North Carolina associat 
and others of the cooperative lea 
will confer in New York this we 
regarding foreign sales, with particu 
reference to Japan. 

Mr. Howard is going to Europe 
week where he speaks before the I 
ternational Cotton Congress at Vic 
and he will probably visit the Europear 
offices of the Exchange before he re 
turns home. The Exchange has sales 
offices in Liverpool, Bremen, Ha 
Milan, Barcelona and Rotterdam, 
has not heretofore had any 
the Orient. It is expected to have tl 
office in Japan open in time for the 
new crop. According to figures gathered 
by officials of the 
700,000 


manager ol 


ager of 


offices 


Exchange, Japat 
annually bales of Amer 
cotton 

The 


change 


uses 


can 


Cotton Growers Ex 
rented offices in the ne 
Cotton Exchange Building at Memphis 
Tenn., and will move in’ wher 
building is completed, about Sept 


\merican 
has 


* * * 


Westward Trend of In- 


Sees 
dustry 
In commenting upon the establis! 
ment of the plant of the Interstat 
Textile Mfg. Co., Inc., at Valle) 
Cal., the Vallejo Times-Herald sees 
trend of various kinds of 
toward the 
manufacturer having 
later 
either 


industries 
coast. “Every e 
trade here must 
one of tw 
establish a brane! 
plant on the Pacific Coast or lose | 
business to some competitor who «oes 
take that step,” says the editor! 
glance at the list of big easter: 
cerns that have established 

here shows how the decentra zn: 
process is under wavy.” 


sooner or tace 


ternatives 


WY 


W. 
the : 
andl 1 
t10n 
iress 
Mant 
ut 11 
ity a 
Mig. 
Conn 


\t 
the F 
Anto: 
ago, 1 
Presi 
presid 
Mills 
Schul 
Plant 

D, 
way 
vice-p 
L. Ble 
San A 


and J 


Rob 
S. M 
Cottor 
himsel 
mills 
Miss 


ettevil 


Johr 


tr, p 
ester 


He n 
Mac hi 
lent ¢ 
point, 
is (irs 


Island 


Geor 
Villias 
tton 
s plan 


middle 


two my 


ames 


ly retired as head of the former Cen- 
Mills Co., Southbridge, Mass., ab- 
ed by the Hamilton Woolen Co., of 
town, celebrated his 76th birthday 
versary on May 20, by giving a fare- 
well dinner in Washington to his col- 
eacues in the House from Massachusetts. 


\V. Irving Bullard, vice president of 
the Merchants National Bank, Boston, 
und treasurerr of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, will ad- 
iress the taxation committee of the 
\fanufacturers’ Association of Connecti- 
ut in Hartford on June 9 in his capac- 
ity as vice president of E. H. Jacobs 
Mig. Co., loom supplies, Danielson 
Conn. 


\t the recent meeting of directors of 
the Planters & Manufacturers Mills, San 
\ntonio, Tex., incorporated a short time 
ago, the following officers were elected: 
President, S. M. Ransopher, who is also 
president of the Planters & Merchants 
Mills, New Braunfels; treasurer, M. W. 
Schultz, holding a similar office with the 
Planters & Merchants Mills; secretary, 

LD. Gilliland, connected in the same 
way with the mill in New Braunfels; 
vice-presidents, J. L. Arlitt, Austin; A. 
L. Blair, San Marcos, and Herman Ochs, 
San Antonio. Directors include the above 
and J. H. Cunningham, San Antonio. 


Robert S. Mebane, Jr., son of Robert 
S. Mebane, president of the Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., and he 
himself prominently connected with the 
mills there, will be married in June to 
Miss Frances Holt Williamson, of Fay- 
etteville, N. C. 


John Henry Orr, Jr., son of John H. 
irr, president and secretary of the Wor- 
ester (Mass.) Bleach & Dye Works 
co, and Miss Helen Julia Hutchins of 
that city, were married in Piedmont Con- 
gregational church, Worcester, on May 
24 

Henry C. Dexter, of Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and presi- 
lent of Warwick Lace Works, River- 
point, R. I., has been honored by election 
is Grand Master of the State of Rhode 
Island of the F. and A. M. 


George S. Waterman, manager of the 
Villiam Whitman Company’s southern 

ton yarn department, Boston, Mass., 
’ planning to sail for Europe about the 
middle of June. He will be accompanied 

his family and will be away for about 
two months. 


loseph B. Jamieson, of the J. B. 
lamieson Co., cotton yarns, Boston, 
Mass, is expected to return to his 
thee today from a vacation of some 
‘our months, the greater part of which 
vas spent in Hawaii. 

_Deonis D. O'Connell, owner of the 
ster! ng Worsted Mills, Worcester, 


las. was elected president of the Ban- 

‘rust Co., of that city, on May 22. 
He as been a director of the company 
ts organization and succeeds for- 


fayor Peter F. Sullivan, resigned. 


H. \Wilbur Emmons of the Emmons 
Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass., 


centiv at the home of the bride’s parents 
Following a tour through the South they 
will reside in Lawrence. 


Nathaniel F. Ayer, Boston, treasuret 
of several New England textile mills, 
and Mrs. Helen Draper Taft, daughter 
of the late George Albert Draper, 
treasurer of the Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., were married at the home of 
the bride in the latter town on May 24. 


Hiram L. Reynolds, superintendent of 
the Saunders Cotton Mills, Saundersville, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation to 
become effective June 2. As previously 
noted Henry C. Greenlaw, formerly with 
the Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
is now agent of both the Saunders Cot- 
ton Mill and the Linwood Cotton Mill 
at Whitinsville. 


Russell T. Fisher, technical secretary 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers spoke on “Standardiza- 
tion of Textiles” at the convention of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents in Boston last week. Alston H. 
Garside, manager of the industrial serv- 
ice department of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, also spoke, his sub- 
ject being “The Outlook for the Cotton 


Buyer.” There was a large attendance 
of purchasing agents for textile mills 
and machine shops throughout New 
England. 


W. L. Barrell of Boston, treasurer of 
the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, is visiting 
in Huntsville, Ala., as the guest of Leo- 
nard Aitken, secretary and agent for the 
corporation. The Lincoln Mills are try- 
ing to get assurance that sufficient power 
to operate their new mill will be avail- 
able by midsummer at which time it is 
expected the addition will be ready to 
begin operations. 


Fred L. Heyes, agent of the Nonquitt 
Spinning Co., New Bedford, Mass., re- 
cently presented diplomas to 50 em- 
ployes who had attained proficiency in 
the Americanization classes conducted at 
the plant, this number receiving certi- 
ficates out of 55 enrolled at the beginning 
of the term. Mr. Heyes received a huge 
bouquet of flowers from the pupils. 


J. I. Warner, formerly with the Lan- 
ett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga., has 
accepted the position of agent for the 
Opelika (Ala.) Mfg. Co., and will have 
his office at the mill in Opelika follow- 
ing removal of the office of W. S. Free- 
man, treasurer of Opelika Mfg. Co. to 
West Point, Ga. 


C. W. Hellary, of Herbert Whitworth, 
Ltd., Manchester, England, is on a visit 
to Canada and will spend some time in 
Toronto and Montreal. Mr. Hellary has 
closed his Toronto office and will visit 
Canada twice a year, looking after his 
Canadian business himself. 


the 
were 


Members of Shawsheen A. A. 
soccer team guests recently of 
George M. Wallace, agent of the River- 
ina Mills, Medford, at a dinner in Bos 
ton. Mr. Wallace, a soccer enthusiast, 
is president of the athletic 
Thomas Bradbury agent of 


association 
the Shaw 


W. S. Burrill, 


perial Cotton Co., 


the Im 
Hamilton, On 


treasurer ol 
Ltd., 
Mrs. Burrill, are on 

a two months’ trip to England, where 
Mr. Burrill will investigate trade con- 

ditions in the interests of the Canadian 

mills and the J. S. T Co. of Canada 

He will also attend the British Empire 
Exposition at Wembly. 


Arthur H. Lowe, treasurer of the 
Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., an- 
nounces he is not a candidate for the 
Republican nomination in the Third 
Massachusetts Congressional District to 
succeed Congressman Calvin D. Paige, 
Southbridge, Mass., who was president 
of the former Central Mills Co. of that 
town.’ 


tario, Canada, and 


P. H. O’Keefe, superintendent of one 
of the J. J. Regan Mfg. Co.’s plants, 
Rockville, Conn., has severed his 
nections with that company 


con 


L. A. Anderson has accepted the posi- 
tion as superintendent for the Roy 
Woolen Mills, Watervliet, N. Y. Mr. 
Anderson was formerly employed at the 
Lexington Mills, Wales, Mass. 


O. C. Bagley has recently become su- 
perintendent of the Elk Cotton Mills, 
Dalton, Ga. 


J. H. Barnhill, formerly superintendent 
of the Wellman Cotton Mills Co., Inc., 
Athens, Ala., has taken a 
tion with the Ernaldson 


Co., St. Pauls, N. C. 


T. J. Feeney, superintendent of the 
Le Roy, N. Y. mills of the New Eng 
land Southern Mills, has 
ferred to the Lowell, Mass.. 
the same company. 


similar 
Cotton 


posi- 


Mill 


been trans- 


division of 


Reading M. Smith has accepted a posi 
tion as assistant superintendent of the 
Brick City department of the Channing 
Smith Textile Corp., Cherry Valley, 
Mass. 


T. S. Wilson, designer for the Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Mrs. Wil- 
son, sailed from Boston on May 25 on 
the S. S. Cynthia, for a three months’ 
trip to England and Scotland. This will 
be Mr. Wilson’s first visit to England 
since he came to the United States 20 
years ago. 


William F. Entwistle has been ap 
pointed designer at the U. S. Bunting 
Co., Lowell, Mass., succeeding William 
H. Rhodes. Mr. Entwistle was formerly 
in charge of the drawing-in and twisting 
for this company 


Walter J 


Crompton & 


Fleming, auditor of the 
Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., presided at the Fifth 
New England regional conference of the 
National Cost Account- 
ants, which was Bancroft 
Hotel in that He is 
president of chapter 
Tohn F 
general 


Association of 
held at the 
on May 24 
Worcester 
vice-president 
the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works extended the wel 
come of the city to 


ia 
the LaPorte 
severed his 


city 
the 

Tinsley, 
manager of 


and 


the delegates 

carding 
Woolen Mills, 
with that 
return to his home 


Thompson, overseer of 
(Ind. ) 
has connections 
and will 


Hampshire 


company 
in New 
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mgressman Calvin D. Paige of the and Miss Linnie Thompson Hutchins of sheen mill, where most of the players Ernest Kinmond, overseer in the dress 
Ti.rd Massachusetts district, who re- South Berwick, Me., were married re- are employed, addressed the gathering. ing department of the Warren Cotton 


; 
Mills of the Thorndike Co 
ren, Mass., leit 


‘ West \V 
on Saturday 
in Maine and New 


10r a fish- 


Hampshire. 





liigs irip 


George A. 


Bassett, overseer ot ird 


ing tor the Franklin (Mass.) Yarn Co., 
has severed his connections with that 
company to accept a similar position with 
the LaPorte (Ind.) Woolen Mills 
Bernard O’Reilly has accepted the 


position as overseer of carding for the 
Franklin (Mass.) Yarn Co. Mr. 
O'Reilly comes from the Great Falls 
Woolen Co., Somersworth, N. H. 


\ddard Greane, overseer of weaving 
for the Paco Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn., 
has been promoted to be assistant super- 
ntendent of the plant. 


Charles Fralick, has taken the position 
as overseer of carding for the Great 
Falls Woolen Co., Somersworth, N. H. 
Mr. Fralick comes from Sabattus, Me. 

William A. Hubert has recently be- 
come overseer of finishing in the Bound 


Brook (N. J.) Woolen Mills. 


Hubert Guerin has taken the position 
as overseer of dyeing for the Belmont 


Woolen Yarn Co., Woonsocket, R. | 


John Winn, formerly connected with 
the Central Worsted Co., Inc., Central 
Village, Conn., is now boss carder for 


the American Woolen Co., Webster, 
Mass 
L. D. Dagenhart is now overseer of 


spinning for the Stowe Spinning Co., 
Belmont, N. C. He formerly held a 
similar position with the Woodlawn Mfg. 
Co., Mount Holly, N. C 


Irving P. Mason has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Charl- 
Woolen Co., Charlton City, Mass. 
Mr. Mason comes from Norwich, ‘ 


ton 
onn. 
> a second hand 
is now overseer of 


formerly 


in weave room No. 2, 


Lewis, 


that room. 


succeeded George 
the 
dyeing department of the George H. Gil- 
Mig. Co., Gilbertville, Mass He 
comes from Dorchester, Mass. 


Burns has 


John J. 


Washburn as assistant overseer ot 


bert 


Rav Kilmore, loom fixer at the Fair- 
(Ala.) Mills, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Georgia- 
Kineaid Mills No. 5, Griffin, Ga. 


tax 


W. H. Hamilton, of Paw Creek, N. C., 
is now card grinder at the Republic Cot- 
ton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 


of the 


were 


\bout 75 officials and overseers 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
guests of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., on May 16, and inspected every 
department of the big works. 


The Textile Overseers’ Association, 
Fitchburg, Mass., to the number of 40, 
sited the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., on May 17 
\fter an inspection of the works, the 
Bancroft Hotel in that city by officials 
the corporation 
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ind deplored 

i coopel Ve ork imong 

‘ vcople to ploit cotton and 

HI rei rked that pr ypaganda, as 
pified by the Banister pamphlet, 
ould be carefully studied and that 
e nger of such activities should 
be underestimated. Referring to 
high costs of laundry work, he 
yressed i¢ belief that this is a 

us factor in limiting the con- 
tion of cotton goods. As a fur- 
ction he mentione d the pos 

lit yt the development by 1926 of 
in tificial ol to sell at approxi 
mately e Same levels is artificial 
\Ir. Johnson also urged the use of 
very best dyes p ssible as the re- 
Iting fabrics would be well worth 


slight additional cost. He clos« d 


ve that something will be 


lon » exploit the utility and beauty 


The “Imported” Fetish 


light on situation. “If 
that 35,000 new 
going on to his fabrics, he’d be 
cared,” said Mr. Cone. “Personally, 
a | that about denims, I’d 
probably be ready to sell out. And 
yet a similar thing is going on in con- 
with imports of 


the 
he ird 


anyone 


looms 


were 


heard 


nection foreign 


aaa? 

Mr. Cone stated that, when Europe 
is on its feet, and Germany and other 
countries, with their cheap labor, ab- 
sorb the foreign markets, we may 
come to the point where we will wish 
we had not permitted European coun- 
tries to make the headway they have 
in our own markets. While protec- 
tion has not been a part of southern 
policy for years, Mr. Cone feels it 
forget tradition and 
stand for protection, whether in the 
North or the South. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Cone’s 
remarks, Mr. Cramer stated that the 
speaker had put his finger on a very 
vital matter—the peculiar feeling for 
the word “imported.” He said that 


necessary to 


nor the low tariff attitude is exac 
right by itself since under excessi 
ly high tariff, we cannot develop s 
ficient export trade while a low ta: 
is alright until the domestic mar] 
gives out. He feels that both si 
should get together on the proposit 











Ouotine from an advertisement in Manufacturers must foster the slogan 
Ny, York Times. Bernard M. “Made in America.” 
, , ‘hairme “rtain- me. of Greensbori y a.” / . r 
Andrew S. Webb, mere” 2 Cone, ( nsboro, N. ( howed Must Endorse by Votes 
ment C.ommiuttee for » . - Con- thi ( ph s being placed on im : . oe ° 
ee Tr pee erie George Otis Draper, vice-president 
vention orted tabrics nre¢ r th four . - . . 7 . ; 
¢ D € O | ( ou of the Hopedale M if. (0. Milford, S. M. D. Clapper, Chairman Philadel- 
t ee itured Dy\ i certain firm wer ss :. > . ° y . _ 
le horn thet He showed 1.14.1 Enelisl Mr Cc “"“ Mass., participated in the discussion, phia Committee for A. C. M. A Con- 
' , . labell as nglish r yn re ai ae : . ' 
ae , i , - oes *S prefacing his remarks with the state- vention war 
il d ha while our mills mav not iss. i ees 1 a ar i] - h: 1 1 ee - al 
7 s nan bat: nent that his tamily had been firm end 
) King exactly the same fabrics as i ici taviae Bia ais ¢ . . ; ‘1 
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| { ee raper, having started the ome try a tariff high enough to be pro tha 
ved th mat ants, represente . on cs i 
tarit He : 1 1 + ~~ Market Club. He endorsed every- hibitive, at the same time lowering seqi 
ers 1 tne room “OUILd re . . . ee wer 
; s pare : e Poa —s : thing Mr. Cramer had said and re- the tariff on voods not made here org 
ice cloths to be made into garments , . ° a : i 
' . a oie <r) marked that the trend of the latter’s He added that no man should on 
: 1 so iS11\ t prices mentioned ‘ ¢ + ; - ° ° ; a 
] ; . : ae 4 " , argument seemed to be that we should ashamed to stand for protection, } witl 
P the vivertisements and o Wi + 
eles beh Ries eed Rico be "educate women voters to support a because he is a Democrat. \ 
. ality n other words he teels tnat . na hicl ] +. ack e . 
aa ic. 4 ree Congress which will stand back of : ng 
emocrats ; - Mr. Hutchison also touched on 
ae protective tariff. However, he asked E ren he 
; 1 we ay other factors contributing to the 
1, those present if they themselves were 5 ie ae isle 
, , . , yression in the cotto dustry, St 
MANUFACTURER AND prepared to go back home and vote ! “a ‘d 1 between spot 
. . : — - 1 . as the wide spread between spot < 
; ke 5 GROW ER next fall for the men who stand for : I : \ 
s , ae + i + ton and futures, and the increased 
Fs Manufacturers of cotton a protective tariff or if they would : “rye 
. ee ‘ . of artificial silk. 
Cy EIT HES ere eerie goods are most sympathetic be like the man who “admitted he 
senae with the farmers who grow voted for a man but then got down W. A. Erwin, of West Durha a 
wainst cotton and sincerely desire on his knees and prayed that his can- N. C., was the concluding participant ( 
’ ect that a fair and just price didate wouldn't be elected.” in the discussion, remarking that | firs 
ag sho re Tre; e ) . , : ie imi members should be in a_ posi 
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: : i crowers for cotton: but it is where they stand on an economi Cat 
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icles tae Mlk ileal iawn important on the other hand. I . Hute ison, of Mount Holly, principle, irrespective Of politic Ss, and Stu 
t] ndustry that the — cotton planter N. C., a former president of the as- demand a non-partisan Tariff Cor Ott 
ry ' 1 should realize that the manu- sociation, expressed the opinion that mission which will safeguard their Nai 
This a f with appendices, was : - 2 ; : <a ; , 
Pie : facturer faces this problem, neither the high protection position rights. Cra 
pamphl I so that ; ‘ 
: aoe , viz: Cotton goods made mit 
re! study Cll e1S ‘ si 
; from cotton costing more traf 
t represented gre leal of : 5 . ° rm 
‘ than a certain amount can Kk ] 7 t mat 
ref search and study, and Saas ina ession O onvention 
, . dat e th not be sold except in limited ki 
comme! i ) rT Ose ee ome 
i oe ‘_? quantities, and if the con- 
itt nee t will ) Toun ll . e 
1 Ss Tr & Cotto foods . . - . : ‘ 
t inothe ection of this issu ae ges f a HE last session of the conven- addition, Mr. Adams discussed and 
no yu, é acturers are . , . : i 
ll Rial wats i “pee nce saiciens tion, held on Wednesday morn- importance of presenting the t 
niorma Isculssion co re lle ) sto é o . ° . 3 . . 7 5 
a ( _ top) making ing, was a strictly business meeting, at facts about the southern industry to \ 
tt t presentatio! yt Ni Foot ant “nce 4 . . . . ¢ ; 
\ tte presentat Ma i be en 2 Pe — which various reports were presented, the public of the whole country and } 
( } S pam embers present onge ’ ‘otton. » + . . . . ° ¢ 
st pa nem it a Presid oe” cotton - a officers elected and important resolu- in this connection took exceptior \ 
the session participated in an informal residen eattie’s + ( . ; ; Ser . 
the s irticipated in an informal lad dent utie s pereeee tions adopted. President Beattie certain remarks made by Secretary . 
i 7c ) + f¢ < , lc hiect ; Ss, : . = A # } 
a ” pwrrs ibject. | — occupied the chair. H. C. Meserve, of the National .\s- - 
I Leet t dsreeny ke ae Ae 2 a ; er ° " M: —e — 
Report of Secretary sociation of Cotton Manutactur 
ee 1 PRU OU The first formal matter of business in his annual report to that organiza- 
void latay d : hon . = E . Pa ° ° . ° . . - 
idably detained at h imports are taking the place of repu- scheduled for this session was the an- tion, on the subject of comparative 
Norman H. Johnson, secretary of table American fabrics. nual report of the secretary, pre- wages North and South. He ca''ed ( 
Southern Wh 


lesale Dry Mr. Cone remarked that the statis 


sented by W. D. Adams. This report 
tics showing that present imports rep- 


attention to the need of an investi.a- t 
briefly reviewed the activities of the ¢ 


Association, referred to t tion into the matter of so-called w ze 


a2 2, 
le publicity 


campaigns conducted by manufactur- resented the product of 2,000,000 spin- association through its officers and equivalents so that definite facts mi-ht 0 
ers of paints and varnishes, silks, dles and 35,000 looms, threw the best committees during the past year. In 


be available on this important qu Ss I 
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tin. Mr. Adams’ report will be found 
another section of this issue. 


Treasurer’s Report 
Mr. Adams also presented the 
asurer’s report, which showed the 
financial affairs of the association 
be in excellent condition. Through 
reful economy, and due to the fact 
it expenses during the year were 
so heavy, there was a net balance 
over $4,000 as the result of the 
year’s operations, to be carried for- 





Philip C. 
England Committee for A. C. M. A. 
Convention 


Wentworth, Chairman New 


ward to the surplus account. At the 
end of the fiscal year, April 30, the asso- 
ciation therefore had on hand more 
than $26,000, with no liabilities. Con- 
sequently the treasurer feels that the 
organization is in a position to carry 
broad plans for additional service 
without further calls on members. 
Mr. Adams concluded by remark- 
ing that never had the association 
been in such satisfactory condition. 


Reports of Committees 


\ good portion of the Wednesday 
ion was taken up with the reports 
the various committees reflecting 
activities of the association along 
The 
report 
American 
Cotton Manufacturers, presented by 
Stuart W. Cramer, joint chairman. 
Other reports included that of the 
National Committee, by Stuart W. 
Cramer, chairman; the Traffic Com- 
ttee, by George W._ Forrester, 
fhe manager, with additional re- 
marks by Edgar Watkins, of Wat- 
kins & Asbill, Atlanta, Ga., counsel 
for the association on traffic matters; 
1 the Standardization 


ifferent lines during the year. 
these was the annual 
on the National Council of 


first of 


n 


Committee 

Textile Fabrics, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
William B. Hodge, of Charlotte, 
C,, chairman. 
printed in 


These reports are 


another section of this 
issue, 

[r. Cramer interrupted his read- 
of the report of the National 
nmittee to emphasize particularly 
importance of the question of 
ige equivalents.” He stated that 
r 99 per cent of the southern 


Ss maintain villages; and that in 


rT 


TEXTILE 


such 
villages, but there they are the ex- 
ception, not the rule. He remarked 
that the “wage equivalents” should 
be credited not only to southern mills, 
but to all who have villages. 

Mr. Cramer added that the point 
to be emphasized in this connection 
is that the 25c per 
the usual rental charge for mill 
houses in the South, hardly covers 
light, wacer and sewerage—and con- 
sequently rent is free. He stated that 
these wage equivalents are as vital to 
southern manufacturers as any other 


New England there are some 


room per week 


item entering into the cost of 
duction. 

Mr. Hodge, in presenting the re 
port of the Standardization Commit 
tee, spoke of the work of the Com- 
mittee D-13 on Textile Materials of 
the American Soc‘ety for 
Materials. He stated that this com 
mittee is becoming very active in 
attempting to develop standards for 
the benefit of both manufacturer and 
consumer. He expressed the belief 
that in another vear there would be 
considerable to say regarding the out- 
come of these 
tee D-13. 


pro- 


Testing 


activities of Commit- 


Revision of By-Laws 

Mr. Cramer, as chairman of a 
committee appointed to undertake re 
vision of the by-laws, explained the 
reason for most of the 
recommended by the committee. 
These are based on the need of cer- 
tain revisions to insure the main- 
tenance of the association’s charter 
under North Carolina laws. 


chanves 


Among changes noted was an al 
teration in the section providing for 
The position of chairman 
Board of i 
abolished, and instead 
president is added. 
provide for a student membership. 
and for the distribution of technical 
and statistical information to the in- 
dustry. 

\s the revised by-laws had been 
carefully considered and approved by 
the Board of Government, the report 
of the committee was accepted by 
the membership without detailed 
reading. 


officers. 
of the Government 
a second vice- 


Other changes 


Resolutions Adepted 
The Resolutions Committee, of 
which W. J. Vereen, of Moultrie, 
Ga., is chairman, had prepared a lar 
number of important resolutions for 


submission to the members. The 
resolutions, as adopted by the associa 
tion, follow: 
Tariff Agitation 
Whereas, Tariff agitation for cam 


paign constitutes one of the 


most 


purposes 
disturbing influences in the dry 
market, damaging alike to the 
cotton producer, to the mill emplove, 
to the manufacturer, to the wholesaler, 
to the retailer and to the consumer, and 

Whereas, importations have increased 
to the point of seriously interfering 
with the domestic production of many 
classes of the finer goods in the depres- 
sion which now textile 
industry, and 

Whereas, the hope of future increase 


go ds 


exists in the 


WORLD 


of cotton manutacturing in the South 
must be along the lines of finer and 
more diversified products; therefore be 


t 


Resolved, that the American Cott 
Manufacturers Association re:terates its 
position that the tariff is an e 


question and that it 


onomi 


should not 


1 


treated as a political issue, and 


hE. . ty } or . 
Resolved further, that this associat 


i 

a tariff that will adequately pro 

tect all branches of the textile industry 

in the United States, and 
ved further, that the 

of the President of the 

be called to the 


favors 


Res ittention 
United States 
classes of goods in 
which importations are unduly increas 
ing with the request that such relief as 
is possible may be given through the 
agency of Treasury Department and the 
Tariff 


Res lved 


Commission, and 
further, 


highly 


cotton 


that in a 
competitive industry like the 
manufacturing industry, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association denies 
that in times of depression such as now 
exists tariff rates operate to increase 
the cost of living, for in 
the manufacturers’ 


many cases 


selling prices are 
production replace- 
ment and that the result of inadequate 
tariff rates is to transfer the work to 
foreign mills with corresponding loss of 
work to domestic industry and workers 
engaged therein and with no correspond- 
ing benefit to anyone except the foreign 
producer and the importer. 


below the cost of 


Marketing of Cotton 
Whereas, the old method of market 
ing cotton has permitted an undue pres 
sure on the market at the beginning of 
the season and has encouraged 
lation at stages 


specu- 
various later in the 
season, and 

IV hereas, such conditions tend towards 
olent fluctuations in prices of the 





Robt. F. New 


York 


Conven- 


Chairman 


Bowe. 
Committee for A. C. M. A, 
tion 


staple with attendant 
uncertainty in the dry 
and 


hesitation and 
goods market, 

IWhereas, these evils both in the cotton 
market and the cotton goods market can 
only be corrected by an orderly and 
uniform distribution of the cotton crop; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the cooperative hand- 
ling and marketing of cotton by its 
producers can bring about 
results. 

Resolved further, that the 
Cotton Manufacturers 


best these 


American 
Association in 


ention assembled, this the 28th day 


ot May, 1924, endorses this cooperative 
idea of above outlined, 
to the end that an adequate and uniform 
supply of 


marketing as 


cotton may be secured for the 


manufacturer and at as high a price for 





the producer as the natural and un 


restricted law supply and demand 


will permit. 


Boll Weevil Extermination 


weevil 


s, the effect of the boll 
I short cotton 


has been to cause three 


SUCCESS 


\ CRIME 


“It is unfortunate that bus- 
iness success, judged by gov- 
ernmental activities, is a 
crime; and business failure 
is a matter for congratula- 
tion. Without entering into 
a political phase, it would 
possibly be best could we in- 
terest some individuals who 
have to finance a business re- 
$7500 a 


> 


quiring more than 
year to serve in Congress or 


on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, these figures being 
about the biggest that many 
of our politicians have ever 
seen, and only at the top of 
their political careers did 
they know there was so much 
actual money in the world.” 

From Address by Norman 
H. Johnson. 





rops in succession and no relief is in 
ight, and 


ll hereas, the result in the end will be 


to turther reduce the percentage of the 
world’s cotton crop produced in the 
United States which has _ already 


dropped in recent years from approxt- 
to 5242%, and 
| hereas, the item ot 


t 1 


vately 75% 


cotton exporta- 
has long been the principal facto 


} 


1 the favorable balance of trade between 


the United States and foreign countries, 
ti fle reas, the boll 


weevil menace is 


reducing the national income by hun 

lreds of millions of dollars annuall 
Ilhereas, both the cotton growing 

industry and the cotton manufacturing 


ndustry are seriously threatened there 
therefore be it 
Resolved, that the boll weevil menace 
is a matter of national concern and is 
no longer within sectional control, and 
Resolved further, that the Congress 
of the United States be petitioned to 
charge of the situation through 
the Department of Agriculture with 
adequate funds for its own activities in 
connection therewith and for 
with existing agencies 
towards the same end, and 
Resolved further, that this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet, to mem- 
bers of Congress, to the Secretary of 
\griculture, and given to the press. 
Resolved further, that each member 
of this association be urged to co- 
operate with the officers in giving all 
possible publicity to the gravity of the 
situation and in individually urging 
action on this resolution upon all parties 
concerned. 


re 
ake 


coopera 


tion working 


Southern Delivery 


Il hereas, the orderly operation of 
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( stitutional Amendment permitting Muscle Shoals, manufacture of ex- the fullest information and facilities 4 7 
é ede ( ill minors losives for national defense be deemed properly accredited representatives ne 
8 gage he various — the ort feature; manufacture official statistical organizations as ts 
é eI time of peace, second; enable them to ascertain the tru sh 
oe ren this association | at al] and in this matte f me 
es insisted that any solution must be / further, that the mtract Resolved further, that every ” 
und principle hild labor with the licensee provide that power of this association be urged to take , 
nistration; that it is of fundamental om Muscle Shoals shall be distributed 
tail Iting in de ! mportance that educational standards in Alabama and the adjacent States and 
t € mp ed as prerequis te r youn, tiered for sale. an 1 
elie t tl im people entering employment; that legis ‘ d further, that the Federal 
pt n in the New lation to be effective must be condi \ater Power Act apply to the contract 
Exchange contract which on on environment and ircun ind that the completion of Dam No. 3 
; — deliveries on sucl tances varying surroundings and the | 


e positively assured 
fferent localities and must be 





gnated points outside of upported 


’ . id t haneficial and healthy loca yubli sentiment, and . . . 
vé | prove beneficial and Ithy local public , Relative Wage Comparisons 
lize quotations, therefore l herea holding firt t the convic 
he it tion that this is a local problem, the Vhereas, statements of relative wage 
l that this association go on Control and solution of which should be smparisons have appeared in the pub 


exercised by the duly 
authorities of the 


+ altanmes tx dhe press from time to time purporting 
; an 


which 


record as favoring such onstituted 


sveral State : to give the ympensati ‘eceived |} 
present contract form would several States, and give the compensation received by 


Whereas, believing that such arbitrary textile operatives in the South as com- 
and sweeping regulations as those under 
nsideration by Congress could not and 


would not meet the real needs of the | 


Cotton Fluctuations 


Wher During the past year or two situation and in many cases would 
; 1 ] > > “<2 : . ° 

t every advance in the price of cotton, jmpose real hardships, and doubting 
he daily newspapers carry stories of extremely the wisdom or feasibility of 


»-called consumers’ strikes ” 





whether the 





extension of Federal or State 
the advance is reflected in the manu paternalistic restrictions upon youths o1 
¢ rt y ] ) . ¢ 
a ‘ prices for goods or not, anc 16 to 18 years of age, many of whom 
Whereas, on the other hand, at every have ines« apable family responsibilities 
rece nin the rice of cotton, the + ca tan of a rea] ‘ le ‘ . . . 
. vo . ; he umpt or of which real’ tents t A. M. Dixon, Elected Board of Govern 
eta et rightened and a corre- develop the highest type of citizenship; ment, A. C. M. A. Hon. 
ponding retailers strike ensues, therefore be it Nay 
theretore en Resolved, that this association heartily ; | bl Ban 
t +} ‘ ne 1-1 ’ $ necessar teps acqual > public 
that he Department ( endorses restrictive child labor levis eC S ary steps to ac juaint the public 
Commerce e petitioned to make at his locality with the true situation and that 
investigation of the cost of distribution also to thoroughly explain and empha reas€ 
f cotton merchandise and to publish in size these advantages to his own ass s lar 
bulletir rm the actual relationship of ciates and operatives. hon ¢ 
fluctuation in the price of cotton t ; Res 
etail - lifferent cater ot laxes ventio 
tt ods, garments, and household , ; kg , 
is made therefrom. to the end that Ihereas, Authoritative statistics show May, 
roods ac irom, ( t > ern a . > - o. 3 
- ‘ npression wusing panicky that in 1922 more than 12% of the na t its 
‘ US }? SS1¢ S Ce S x MATIIC : ; 
nditions in the drv goods trade mav tional income is collected in taxes for and 
Cc ( . ne FO S ade < . . a0 @ 
: rnainpitiedl avail : 1 pe eiall de M hoe i a Various governmental activities, om plants 
r ( | and material tury ished Bernard M. Cone, Board of Government, vared to onlv 6.4% in 1913. and * 
those engaged in the study of the prol A. . 2. A. ps : ’ oe — 3 
lem of distribution so far as it unduly IWhereas, believing that such an ag listri 
abe ales ' “ . gregate as well as such an increase of trade 
pared to that paid in other sections of tay burden for administrative purposes 
the country, and imposes so great an economic handicap 
= ° ° U 
IWhereas, such statements of compara on the country as to constitute a serious Wh 
tive wages do not take into account all menace to existing enterprises 1s well nual 
Ware equivalents of compensation in- as future development, and May 
, o ‘nrache: Sis a Ee ee 
luding practically free hou e rent with Whereas. convinced that there is ur lorsit 
only a nominal charge for lights, water aeont need for substantial reforms both ment 
and sewerage, together with fuel and by elimination and restriction of govern- ind 5 
many other supplies at cost and often mental activities involving expenditures pledg 
below cost, ete., which Southern operat- a. will afford relief from excessive tax- W) 
VES nagh ears receive age which ation and undue interference with pri and « 
( rT 1 oO rT ections oO ren- . . . ‘ at} 
W rkers In other sections « not gen- vate initiative; therefore be it Sout! 
erally obtain, and : a oe de 
y ' Resolved, that this association in con need 
rereas, § ; Rey : : : ; 
> « i ok Whereas, such incomplete an _™is- vention assembled, registers emphatic a 
Jas. I. Gossett, Board of Government, jeading data has had the effect of con- ' : ie ; a 
ce - - protest against the present tax urden Ww 
a ee fusing the public both as to real and sae 
ng I ‘ a - ; F ‘il and endorses such a tax reduction policy Ww) 
relative wages pai yy Southern mills . : (les - stalin 3 etek Vi 
ca aa Oi : r > as will not only relieve the ma ot ot 
ae everal States and an and received by Southern operatives; the people directly, but as will relieve ev 
oe aoe es i a _ therefore Ge 8 them indirectly by encouraging and pet ng 
solved further, that this assoc.ation, 1 , , . : ae 4 ‘ 
aoe bled tl ; hy ; 8} Resolved, that this association, in mitting those engaged in industry con pre 
mn onvention assembled, thi re Zdtn } . , ; : , : 
ee \I i 4 lf 5 me 28t convention assembled, this the 28th day serve their resources and expand theit n th 
a ‘ ay, 424, nters iworous . 
% ~ on wIBOTOUS Gf May, 1924, insists that any compari- plants and to give increased opportun wal 
t } } - PI A 
protest nst ti roposer consti cae - 7 
cs agen © 1 ne cS nst = son of relative wages shall include all ties for work and employment to those I 
tional amendment ( gating suc > > win. § tatiana tse A 
; a cas oe ot “on ; wage equivalents and shall be expressed engaged therein and to increase produ en 
SW ing authority t th “der: . . ¢ >» su . ities ™ 
ec] i ‘ ederal 5. terms of the cost of living: or in and the supply of commoditie Ma 
Congress » marke or : Ts ad 
= : ‘ other words, shall be based upon real the markets for all consumers. “a 
( ? E. monenigaynd ee —— of solved further, that a py of this wages rather than mere payroll wages ee 
vovernment, ex-President — ex: HCO, sesolution he transmitted to the various R Lied iiiaialias all f | Diversification a: 
A. < M. A. | ( tl 1 Stat vesolved further, that a copy of this ere 
embers ot onegress, the several a _ . . . 1 
7 ‘ . oo © resolution be transmitted to the United Ihereas, this association at its \Wash suf 
ecisiatures and given t the press . ieee f 4 . J i. + 
t a copy of this States Department of Labor, to the Na- ington convention in 1922 went on rec I 


tional Industrial Conference Board and 


Industry 


Miners in 





the Am I ( ttor 

1 i ers \ss tio conven 
asset! ed tl the 28t] lav « 
94. that the making an 

nt t by the Federal Government 

he eration of the development of 


to such other sources of statistical in 
ormation that bear upon this subject, 
with the request that they collect and 
publish wage comparisons in conformity 
therewith 


Resolved further, that every member 


ft this association be urged to furnish 


ord as to the need of greater diversifi and 


cation of Southern textile products, at 
Iihereas, notable progress has beer 
achieved during the past two years 
evidenced by the number of new plant 
id 


erected and the extensions and add 





ns to existing establishments made, a 
for the production of fabrics that y | 
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directly into the channels 


msumption, and 


more 


‘hereas, believing that recent develop- 
ts in the trade have demonstrated 
sh and in striking and convincing 
ner that over-production already ex- 
in many of the goods 


South, and 


classes ot 


manufactured in the 


Underwood & Underwood 


Hon. Curtis Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Navy, Guest of Honor at A. C. M. A. 
Banquet 


that the continued prosperity and in- 
rease in the Southern textile industry 
s largely dependent on the diversifica- 
tion of its products, therefore be it 
Resolved, that this association in con- 
vention assembled, this the 28th day of 
May, 1924, again directs the attention 
f its members to this important matter 
ind urges that further increases of 
nlants be along the line of diversifica- 
tion of products and the more direct 
listribution of same to the consuming 
trade. 


Southern Textile Machinery 
Whereas, this association at its an- 
nual Convention in Richmond, Virginia, 
May 17, 1923, adopted a resolution en- 
lorsing the movement for the establish- 
ment of textile machinery building plants 
and repair parts plants in the South and 

pledging its support to same; and 


l’hereas, the continued development 
and diversification of the industry in the 
South demonstrates anew the increasing 
need of such plants in order that the 
industry may become independent and 
self-contained, and 

Whereas, some of the progressive and 
forward-looking textile machinery build- 
ng corporations of the country have ex- 
pressed a willingness to erect such plants 
in the South when business conditions 
warrant it, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this association in con- 
ention assembled, this the 27th day ot 
May, 1924, reiterates its position on this 
matter and pledges to those cor- 
porations who are contemplating the 
erection of Southern plants the hearty 
support of the members of this associa- 
ion in the successful operation of same, 
and be it 

K- solved further, that the committee 
rized in May, 1923, to look into 
atter be instructed to report prog- 
ress at the next meeting of this associa- 
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Finishing Plants 


Whereas, this association has at it 
three conventions enunciated and 
lined its policy looking to an indepe: 
ent and self-contained Southern textile 
industry, and 

Whereas, a number of processing and 
finishing plants have recently been 
erected in the South, modernly designed 
and equipped and manned by highly ef 
ficient executives and operatives and 


> last 


\Whereas, there is increasing need of 
more such plants in order that the needs 
of the expanding Southern industry may 
be fully met, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this association, in con- 
vention assembled, this the 28th day of 
May, 1924, commends the efforts of those 
that have erected such plants, old and 
new, and urges the Southern manufac 
turers, wherever and whenever possible, 
to give concrete expression to such ac 
tion by liberal patronage in order that 
such efforts may be successful and that 
further additions may be justified 


Technical Education 


Il’hereas, realizing that the continued 
development of the Southern textile in 
dustry requires a greater number of 
trained men, who for manifest reasons 
should be Southern bred and Southern 
trained, and 

Whereas, within the past year, en- 
larged plans have been announced by 
the several technological schools in the 
South for extensions of and improve- 
ments in their textile courses, and the 
enlargement of facilities whereby in- 
struction may be made of high practical 
value, notably at the North Carolina 
Agricultural and Engineering College, 
Raleigh, N. C., Clemson College, Clem- 
son, S. C., the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga., the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., and else- 
where, and 


Whereas, having learned with sincere 
@ratification of the plans of the Texas 
Legislature for a great institution of 
similar character at Lubbock, Texas, 
which, when completed, will substan- 
tially augment the facilities already ex- 
isting for such training, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this association in con- 
vention assembled, this the 28th day of 
May, 1924, indorses and commends these 
and similar efforts which mean so much 
for continued Southern development 
and pledges its support and co-operation 
in every way possible to their further 
extension and 

Resolved further, that a special stand- 
ing committee be appointed to co-operate 
with these institutions in their work, and 

Resolved further, that the Secretary 
of this association be instructed to con- 
vey to the respective heads of these sev- 
eral institutions this expression of sup- 
port and co-operation and to invite con- 
sideration of plans whereby such co- 
operation may be made most effective. 


Textile Students Loan, Ete. 


Whereas, The Textile Students Loan 
Fund, Inc., has been chartered under the 
laws of North Carolina for the purpose 
of aiding needy and worthy young men 
throughout the South to secure an edu- 
cation, the incorporators being Messrs. 
S. F. Patterson, A. J. Draper and David 
Clark of North Carolina; H. R. Fitz- 
gerald of Virginia, L. D. Tyson of Ten- 
nessee, P. E. Glenn of Georgia, J. C. 
Saunders of Texas, J. H. Sanders of 
Mississippi, Donald Comer and Scott 
Roberts of Alabama, and Alex Long and 


y; theretore be 
Resolved, that the work of the Textil 
Students Loan Fund, Inc. be c 





the members of this association 


their hearty support 


Condolences 

In addition to the 

resolutions, expressions of sympathy 
to the families of the 


above business 
- “t 
various mem 
bers of the association who have died 
during the year, were adopted. 
\ special committee, headed by 
Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, presented a 
tribute to the late James D 
Hammett, who was president of th 
\merican Cotton Maufacturers’ As 
sociation, I919-20, and who, at the 
time of his death, was president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 


¢ 


tion of South Carolina. 


de¢ p 


Resolutions of Thanks 
The association went on record ex 
pressing its thanks to the various 
speakers who participated at the con 
vention; and to the chairmen of th: 
various committees who contributed 
to the success of the meeting. 


Election of Officers 


Upon the submission of the report 
of the Nominations Committee, of 
which Arthur J. Draper, of Charlotte, 
N. C., was chairman, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President, A. W. McLellan, of New 
Orleans, La.; Ist vice-president, W. 
J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Ga.; 2nd vice 
president, S. F. Patterson, of Ro- 
anoke Rapids, N. C.; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. D. Adams, Charlotte, N. C. 

New members elected to the Board 
of Government included H. L. Wil- 
liams, of Columbus, Ga.; J. C. Evans, 
of Spartanburg, S. C., and Arthur M. 
Dixon, of Gastonia, N. C. These ap- 
pointments filled vacancies created by 


r 


( .. C. Freeman of West 
oint, ( by e expiration o 
é : \ \l. Montgome 
S ware, S. Ci ai 3 
Sepa Gas N. ¢ Thre 
embers, whose terms expired 
reel hes included How 
Baet je f Balt Md.; H 
| gerald f Danville, Va., and 


C, L. Gilliland, of Chester, P 





\. J. Draper, Chairman Committee on 
on Nominations. A. C. M. A. Conven- 
tion 


corted to the platform and thanked 
the members briefly for the honor 
conferred upon him. 

The concluding matter of business 
was the presentation of the Presi- 
dent’s Medal to Mr. Beattie. John A. 
Law of Spartanburg, S. C., made the 
presentation, paying a glowing tribute 
to the retiring president and _ predict- 
ing that he would be drafted many 
times in the future as his advice and 
counsel are needed by the industry. 
In accepting, Mr. Beattie offered to 
hold himself in for such 
calls. 

There being no new or unfinished 
business, the session and convention 
adjourned. 


readiness 


The Association Banquet 


HE honor of entertaining as its 
principal guest at the associa- 


tion banquet on 


Tuesday evening, 
Hon. Curtis Dwight Wilbur was en- 
hanced by the fact that the Secretary 
of the Navy is a recent appointee and 
is consequently very much in the pub- 
lic eye. President Beattie, who pre- 
sided as toastmaster, paid Stuart W. 
Cramer the courteous tribute of per- 
mitting him to introduce Secretary 
Wilbur, as the latter and Mr. Cramer 
were classmates at Annapolis. 

The Secretary made an instantly 
favorable impression upon the guests 
at the banquet. Speaking quietly and 
without gesture, he nevertheless man- 
aged to impart a driving force to his 
words which made his statements im- 
pressive. 

Touching 


only briefly 


upon the 


Navy, Secretary Wilbur soon pro- 
ceeded to the real subject of his ad- 
dress—the effort noted recently to de- 
prive the Supreme Court of the power 
to declare acts unconstitutional. 

The speaker’s long judicial expe- 
rience enabled him to throw interest- 
ing light upon such activities. Re- 
marking first upon the restlessness 
manifested in recent years in the de- 
sire to change the Constitution of the 
United States, he stated unofficially 
that more than 150 suggested amend- 
ments had been heard of during this 
session of Congress. 

He defined the 
Courts to 


attitude of the 
the Constitution in clear 
terms, stating that for any member 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States or of the Supreme Court of 
any State to decline to ignore an un- 
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iolate | W. Daniel, dean of Clemson College. at the speakers’ table. Extending the clared unsafe, he remarked that toast 
t Employing his characteristic humor, greetings of his organization, Mr. didn’t believe the Democrats - 
’ e Dr. Daniel nevertheless managed to Amory remarked that he had never worry about that.” Southerners Pe 
law passed by impart a real message on the subject seen such real teamwork and coopera- good sports, however; after the 
i unconsti- of “Building for the Future.” tion between the two associations as shock, they even applauded that 
Supreme Court, Cor Possibly one of the most apt il- exist now. Realizing that if any By the way, the Senator pref e 
. ower to pas istrations he used was the story of part of the industry suffers, all of it his angry remarks with the state: yh 
1 t t the three stone masons, each of whom suffers, the speaker said that the that speeches, like cheeses, if kept st 
If vere don vas asked what he was doing. “I am courtesy shown him at Atlantic City long become decollete. His wa se 
e ( rning $5.00 a day,” replied the first. had been unparalleled and that the of that. Which is our way of e 
he |] [hat was his right,” remarked Dr. foundation had been laid for a great jno that he was a riot. 5 adhe 
tutio1 Daniel. “I am polishing stones,” said future of the industry when all would ad 
the pow- the second. “This man * said Dr. stand together. Andy Webb Speaks the a 
( rt to defend JDaniel, “was also earning $5.00 a day 7 ne 
e! but the job he was doing was greater The Senate Represented In a few well chosen words, A h 
ented the belief that mo in his mind than th pay.” “I am Dnsstity an ether colton mannter- Webb, justly famous entertainn 
f people would favor a doing my share in the construction of  tyrers’ banquet has been graced by Committee chairman of Philadelp rate 
or ee the great cathedral of St. John the the presence of both a Secretary of suggested to President Beattie (i1 aie 
en oO g f such pt Divine,” said the third. “That man the Navyv and a Senator. The latter undertone) that the members k : al 
He pictured the Constitution also was earning $5.00,” stated Dr appeared as one Senator Ford, of their seats awhile. The toastma ag. 
fender of the innocent and Daniel; “he too was polishing stone, Michigan, introduced by President interpreted his remarks to the at inclu 
inst the wicked and strong. but greater than either of these was Beattie as “not of Detroit.” ence and thus begun the final ph Ann 
ple hear of a new law, he is vision of the part he was playing The Senator made the guests of the evening’s business. apti 
they instinctively ask if it in a great undertaking and in the rather uncomfortable by showing only In fact, Andy—who has done thi; pesos 
7 Ww thy ei Ni ok Si ll lal o pan) his eae at being aye sort of thing before, you know—ge:; a : 
é ' s sae ah  ¢ .:. the curtain position on the program. the credit for a whole lot that | ug 
cae ee 6 ; . a , 7 ae seen met" In fact, this feeling of offense caused pened. It was even rumored that :: We'r 
( 3 the “ae 1 aa j : 7 i iia him to forget his Senatorial dignity was his long friendship with Sen 7 
| ; = Mr. Amory Introduced ind to say things which may injure Ford that induced the latter to dc 
ee eae er ane ye his chances with his constituency. Washington for a night. Then. 
Dr. Daniel Speaks Boston last fall, President Beattie \s a matter of tact, he made one Andy may know something about 
ker eve ntroduced Robert Amory, president fatal error so tar as his audience was member who appeared anxious to | 
Fa ak — National Association of Cot concerned. Speaking of the rumor cede Secretary Wilbur on the spi M 
le association—Dr. D n Manufacturers, who was seated that the White House had been de- ing program. Unfortunately, th City 
tu 
pleas 
Mon 
sumr 
Se 
early 
Stua 
long 
speak 
wear 
nigh 
\ 
spent 
the | 
even 
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istmaster didn’t “recognize” him; placed the issue. However, we repeat cidedly im evidence from (Le ea_CauCSQKGeieie' i 
in fact, the member justly complained all of that—and then som: Hi ngland territory CHOOSING OUR STOCK 
at no one seemed to recognize like olives. ei a | “We have discarded the 
We almost’ forgot to mentior ars iene ak ak: th old idea of the melting pot: 
ossibly Andy induced the excellent souvenir—a real incense burner, di lalate eae Alia ta icidiiccad Sek. ened a we have learned that only 
hestra to render Dixie, the Phila- picting a lady in a costumeless cos ites eal uli ie ies those should be admitted 
yhia national anthem, even though tume, bearing a card reading, ‘1 alstiva the Ok When: desea hudmeed ‘oie whose modes of thought will 
seemed quite unknown to those is a disastrous style for the textile . methine more than a false start harmonize with our funda- 
present. trade—but we like it just the sam studies bn othtnd damien: ta: tlk Peet Low mental — institutions. Our 
lowever, it is safe to say that And that’s that. acai Alin ee wus enarensed principles of self-government 
\ndy didn’t prompt Senator Ford's siness of moderate ba have at least worked better 
ark that “Conan Doyle profess: Rusertainmnens for Ladice might be anticipated than those evolved by any 
the ability to commune with the dead While the above remarkable event other nation. Choosing the 
ee Ai UII? «icine cee patie, ie Nadie wha at Comparatively few soathern. spin stock from which our future 
lhe part which Andy certainly aid tended the convention were ente: ne re no rve citizenship shall come RS 
play was listed on the program as tained at dinner at the Hotel Sh an affront to any nation, but 
1 it Is a necessary scientific 


‘Entertainment Features,” followin bourne, followed by a theatre part 
Demi Tasse, Cigars and Cigarettes. Mrs. S. B. Alexander, chairman 
It consisted of Whalen, Nol) and Ken- the ladies’ committee, assisted by M1 
ny, who sang in various languages, W. E. Beattie, had charge of th 
including the Scandinavian; Miss guests. The success of the aft 

Ann Gray, a harpist and vocalist who assured by the efforts of th 


selection of those racial char- 
acteristics which will best 
make up a homogeneous peo- 


ple. . . . We should lay 


down the principle — that 


aptivated the susceptible southern-  tainment committee, of which .\1 there is no greater privilege 

5 rs; and, last but not Jeasi, Dunninger, S. Webb was chairman: and of in the world than \meri- 
ur old friend who reads your un- Philadelphia, New York and ? can citizenship. From Dr. 
thought and unthinkable thoughts. England committees, headed by S. M Payne's iddress sey “Indus- 
We've reviewed Mr. Dunninger be- D. Clapper, Robert F. Bowe and | try and Citizenship. 


f re but unfortunate ly VW eve mis ( Wentworth re spe ctive ly ESAS TART A SO 


especially mentioned W. H. Langley 


& Co. were the hosts It was held 
it the Ambassador and covers wer 


Convention Notes 


N ANY of the members of the New York delegation was unusua 


association came to Atlantic § strong, including representative 


laid for sixteen. 


\ meeting of the Board of Govern 
City some time before the session and from practically all the commissio: rs held as usual on the evening be 


fortunately experienced some of the houses selling southern cotton good ore the first meeting, Monday 

















Oo" 
pleasantest weather of the week. epresentative members were presen 
| 1 4 + a ¢ orht 
Monday was the nearest approach to id matters that were later brough 
summer weather the resort had vet Allen F. Johnson, Member Board of Gov p at the sessions were thorough 
this season. rnmem. ex-President ex-Officio, A. C. considered. 
M. A. 
‘he matter of new by-laws came up 
Secretary Adams was on hand as he mattet ee by- . 1 ’ | 
8 - 1 manu urers present bein of for action nder ‘ial position 
early as Friday of last week and i mManulactu es r action. Under it official pe a 
Stuart W. Cramer made an equally he weaving fraternity. Complain vere somewhat changed. Instead ot 
ae ‘ 5 RN eo se seis lao = feeeuue: i a vane ; 1 
long stay. The latter was the only were heard in certain quarters thi chairman of the Board of Govern 
speaker at the banquent of the under ven yet in certain instances spinners ors the position of second vice-presi 
wear convention held last. Friday vere practising comparatively little dent was created while the designa 
night in the Traymore urtailment, notwithstanding the eco- tion of the governing body was 
A mic nece Sit tot such 1 move ianged to the “Board or (rovern 
\ large delegation from the sout’) te ent.” 
. ' ; : Nevertheless instance ot drasti 
Sty S ane +1- ~ ( + . pp i ? } » 
P nt Sunday in Atlantic itv, bu tT ies cece dak th \mong the ex-presidents who ar 
t teenie . " a ee urti } Wel cout nd tn oo 3 
" largest crowd arrived on Monday atigy i 7 ar ae ee x-officio members of the Board oi 
evening 1 Tuesday “ni The miy comment Ww nat the efte 1] . : 
ung and iuesday morning. ae on the industry at large would ha (jovernment the following were not 
; : : a - Pennie Pell Citv a 
been immeasurably greater had this d: T. H. Rennie, Pell ity, a 
. 113 : y ‘ree a 
MUSCLE SH ; hutdown started six months or more Ellison A. Smyth, Greenville, = 
SCLE § Ss 1S \ orwi ‘est Durh: 
> SHOAL igo. With many, however, it was ex- \V. A. Erwin, West Durham, N. C 
“To the ordinary business lained that shut downs were a prac Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. ‘ 
mind, it seems strange that tical impossibility owing to the im- [ohn \. Law, Spartanburg, 5. | 
some = properly — constituted ' wssibility of operati curing 1 E. Hutchison, Mount Holly, N. ¢ 
committee can not make Vr. H. Rennie, Member Board of Gov- io ment of any kind, with th ult 
é > . ~ | yment oO in Kind, Wil ne resu 2 
: 5 ernment, ex-President ex-Officio, A. C. 0 P02 SES O . \mong the new additions to the 
clear to the thoughtful aver- M. A. that privation woul e€ an econom = eat Gov de eine TA 4 
ce citize he detail f Mr sf oe f decided importance: ard ‘oT rovernment we : S 
age citizen the details of ‘ir. yblem of decid mportan <aine . tte 6 
’ ; : Villiams, president Swift Manufac 
Ford’s offer for Murel> , ‘i st , : : a C 
< : The Philadelphia personnel consisted re. an pa meme ee iring Co., Columbus, Ga.; J. 
hoals, and the details of the rate ; “tL ; \ good deal ot discussion wa : : : te 
, . . largely of yarn sellers, although there rd in the lobby of the hot ans, Spartanburg, S.C., and Arthur 
offer of the associated power en eet ae ee pipet d in the lobby of the hot ; ; atone 
‘ » . were a number @ otton men mele pen eecent +ra1 ahem sn.) cena \I. Dixon, secretary and treasurer, ot 
companies of the South, and garding a recent transaction in prin tH. *. ca. N 
sae Cadliedae: cian ste 3 ; nat mad the unconfirmed rev Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
a other prospective buyer . - opresentatives m financial in oths and th inconhrme repo ; ; y 
5 4 I : r | —— earns Aron 3 t thi transaction had been late ee W. J. Vereen, treasurer ot the 
so that a fair comparison can stitutions were also in evidence, po it this transaction nad been tatel me — he . 
Tr . \ jae icalteawact Aiterdiae én. $1 ' Moultrie, (Ga.) Cotton Mills, who 
he made. There appears to siblvy more so than usual. Includ luplicated ccording to the stors 4 2 : 
ye Bee esac ‘See hare bhi Citron: Miact | srasolid s been president of the Board was 
he so much pressure to have in these institutions were the Natio southern on nous¢ ii bougn ; “ei ‘ : 
. “ ? boat ’ iHior rd E neint clot) ‘ elevated to the position of first vice 
Congress act in haste and |f al City Bank and the Bankers’ Trust million yards of print clo moa ; i] S F Pp 
é ‘ . | . : . 1 ; f or ++ * ] | 14 rresident, while . Pa atterson 
sell the birthright of the peo- Co.: also certain souther vat SIS O 20c cottor ind wads sold : i Reis acid 
: | bly of Rict 1 V: a ee ee hede Sto. ss sasurer of the Roanoke’ Mills, and 
ple, one naturally grows sus- notably of Kichmond, Va mon agains as a neagt mote . + we 2: ell 
os nee alate Datei tahitian ct ste th resident of the Rosemary Manu- 
picious and wonders if it ft : } oth cotton and print cloths go up ti ° . : el ee 
The New England delegation head hide ‘ ae ; facturing Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
would not be better to have 1 ty Rol \ , H Ml uuyers § stoo ast oud lected as second vice-president; 
° ° e . > wv obert / reorv ; : ( I rohit 5 e1ecrtet as sec ( -pres - ; 
full investigation by Senate tii chain: Tan agg ites ag rent Ww iti rided by the 
: ; serve, president and secretary, re e new position provider yy the 
committees precede, rather vel See iligs ca aay led bv-lav Howard Baetijer 
| , , . spectively, of the Nation: ssoc} \ ImDet Clal Tunctions wel ended = Dy-laws OWarG Dactjer, 
than follow. sales of public ename - : res ee ace sci Wiana® Aleman Sabai 
‘ ’ , : tion of Cotton Manutacturers arrive orted during the convention, in yresident ount Verne oodberry 
property.”"—From President - — : 1 : 1 +] ll- Mills. Inc., Balti > Md.; H. R 
vice ss before the sessions started Natur uding manutacturers and their sell ‘ills, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; \ 


Beattie’s Annual Address. ; , ; t ae ete 
—_—__________ -_-—_ — lly machinery and supply men wer ng representatives. At one of these Fitzgerald, president and treasurer of 





















|. H. LANE & CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric Filtering Fabric 
Single and Double Filling Duck Osnaburg 
Sheeting Dnill Special Constructions 


250 West 57th Street 226 West Adams Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Philadelphia, Atlanta 


Cotton Textile Merchants 


Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. New England Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 

Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, Tex. 
Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C. Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H. 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass. Warwick Mills, Centreville, R. I. 


Lanett Mill, Lanett, Ala. 
Langdale Mill, Langdale, Ala. 
West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. Riverdale Mill, Riverview, Ala. 
ieseeigee Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 
Fairfax Mill, Fairfax, Ala. 
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Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., and C. L. Gilli- 
land, treasurer of the Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., Chester, Pa., were re-elected as 
members of the Board. 

«. S. Reinhardt, the first president 

the association, was reported to 
be enjoying a vacation trip through 

west. It did not like old 
without “Bob.” 


W. McLellan, the new president, 
is one of the younger element of the 
issociation but has long taken an ac- 
tive part in the councils of the organ- 
ization. He is president of the Alden 
Mills, New Orleans, La. He declared 
he hoped the association 
would meet in New Orleans during 
lis incumbency. 


seem 
mies 


pri ately, 


Stuart 
subject 


Cramer, speaking on the 
of curtailment at the Tues- 
day afternoon session, told of a tele- 
gram he had received from 
Phinizy, vice-president and treasurer 
f the Graniteville, (S. C.) Mfg. Co.., 
to the effect that the four plants of 
the company had been entirely closed 
flown; that the supply of cotton had 
en sold and that they were out of 
the market indefinitely. 


Coles 


The session at which Mr. Cramer's 
address was delivered was probably 
the most interesting feature of the 
convention. The discussion which 
followed Mr. Cramer’s remarks evi 
lenced the interest taken by the mem- 
bers in the subject of tariff. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Cramer's sugges- 
that the matter of protection 
be acted upon practically by the lem- 
vers will bear fruit. Mr. Cramer 
pointed out how this could be done 
effectively. 


tion 


One of the dramatic parts of Dr. 
Payne’s address was his comparison 
i the “nice, clean, American jails, 
with their three square meals a day” 
ind the filthy huts and foodless days 
trom which many of our aliens come. 
‘Is it any wonder,” he asked, “why 
they prefer to break into the ‘biv jail’ 
supported by and 
rather than to 


. > 
abroad: 


your 
return 


taxes, 
squalor 


m\ 
the 


Continuing on the alien question, 
Ur. Payne stated that the 
xclusion feature of 


Japanese 
the new imm:- 
gration law was used by many agita 
tors “smoke screen” to hide the 
real value of the bill. 


aS a 


lhe association is to be congratu 


ited for inviting to its sessions a rep- 


resentative of the wholesalers. Many 
teel that more general practice of 
this sort will foster a spirit of co- 


peration and aid in the solution of 
Problems involving the mutual good 
Mf both. 

is the first time in the history 


i tur association that 


you ever 

recoenized your meal ticket’ re 

m d Mr. Johnson at the beginning 
s address. 

\ir. Johnson contributed to the hu- 
mor of the convention by telling the 
tor, of a young wife, operating on 
i get, who entered in the account 
00. the following notations: “Ham 
740: Dress $11.50: G.O.K. $1,805 
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GS: OC Groat; °G, ©: KR: $7.3 
“What is this G. O. K.?” inquired 


friend husband. “Oh, that means 
‘God Only Knows’—I1 spent thi 
money.” 

“In my address,’ remarked M1 
Johnson, “some of the problems 01 
the wholesaler must be G. O. K. 

The speaker issued a courteous but 
peremptory challenge when he de- 


clared that there is very little leade1 
ship of a constructive nature am 
manufacturers, looking toward stabi 
lizing of production or of prices 

Mr. Johnson followed some of his 
frankest statements with the question 
“How do you like that?” 

He injected an optimistic note by 
predicting that retail sales will not 
show dimunition in June. He 
that the slack will have been taken 
up in May, and that June will furnish 
a record for a summer month, in th: 
volume of retail sales. 

That his mills curtailed in April 
of this year for the first time sinc 
October, 1910, was the interesting re- 
mark made by Bernard M. Cone, ot 
Greensboro, N. C., who attended th 
convention. Outside of a day or two 
extra 


feels 


vacation at Thanksgiving an 


Christmas in 1920 the Proximity 
and White Oak plants have oper 
ated full time for more than 13 
vears — until the present unusual 


depression set in. Mr. Cone’s official 
status in the association is 
IIe is a regular member of the Boar 

of Government and also is an ex 
officio member by reason of his posi- 
tion as president of the Cotton Manu- 


two-fold 


facturers’ Association of North 
Carolina. 

Possibly it will be well to refer 
to the “recent” or “retiring” period 


of depression rather than using the 
word “present” since there appeared 


to be a sentiment at the convention 
that the turning po‘nt has been 
reached and that there are indica- 
tions of an upturn 

President William | Beattie 
showed the beneficial effects of his 


recent European trip and of his relief 
from active business cares. He was 
gone ten weeks, taking the Mediter- 
ranean trip, and returning by way 
of France. Spending two weeks in 
Egypt, he had the opportunity of 
visiting three famous tombs. King 
Tut’s resting place was boarded up 
at the time but Mr. Beattie found 
enough in the others to interest him 
He remarked this week that he 
utterly astounded at the remarkable 
feat which the construction of 
tombs represented 
The fact that opening 

was thirty minutes late in getting 
under way, was not President Beat- 
fault. He took the chair 
promptly at 10 o’clock and kept his 
lieutenants busy rounding up mem- 
bers but it took a half hour to gather 
a respectable audience 


these 


the 


tie’s 


It was to be regretted that the 
thought of B. E. Geer, of Greenvill 
S. C., could not have been added to 


the discussion on imports and_ the 
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tariff as his connection with one o1 
the most important fine goods mills 11 
the South, places him in a position o1 
knowing whereof he speaks on this 


PULLING TOGETHER 
“The interdependence of 
industry and commerce. of 
factory and farm, and of all 
the various life 
should be so obvious as not 
to require comment: yet, 
many political leaders from 
agricultural districts think 
only in terms of agriculture: 
many from industrial dis- 
tricts think only in terms o 
industry, and so many trom 
commercial thin. 
only in terms of commerce 


activities of 


so 


sO 


centers 


and trade. Is it not’ true 
that agriculture — prospers 
only when those engaged in 


industry and commerce pros- 
per and have full 
power: is it not true that in- 
dustry prospers \ 
the farmer and merchant 
prosper, and their buying 
power is unimpaired: and, 
can the merchant prosper un- 


buying 


only when 


less farmers prosper and 
those engaged in industry 


are employed and all have 
money with which to pur- 
chase his Strike at 
one of those institutions and 
you hit all three. America 
is happy, contented and pros- 
perous only as a whole—no 
North. no South, no East and 
no West: no farmer, no man 
ufacturer and no merchant 


coods. 


all “Americans pulling — to- 
gether.”—From Address by 


Stuart WW. Cramer. 


subject. 


The banquet on Tuesday night wa 


1 1 


not only one of the largest but prob 


~ 


ably one of the most succ ssful 

\ sociation has evel } Id Bot 
the matter of speakers and of ente1 
tainment, those responsibl 


function quite outdid 


the result that the function was vot 
to be a huge success 
Probably to Stuart W. Cramer goe 
the credit of securing the presence o 
Secretary Wilbur of the Navy. wl 
was a classmate ot Mr. ¢ m th 
Naval Academy is well lo 
personal friend Mr. ( 
luction of the speaker of evel 
was peculiarly interesting becaus: 
human interest lement 
jected 
Andv” Webb of Charles J. We 
& Co., Philadelphia, chairman of the 
ment committe deserves 
Inusu umount of credit for th 
inner in which the social and enter 
iinment feat € ot he ive 
ere Cc rried ou He vas the e1 
of attractio to the ladies w 
lelightes it linner n thea 
party Wri nstitt a4 end 
he progra 
[The crowning feature of this con 
ttee s effi rts. nowevet! vas 1 
ind mind reading, part of the ban 


themselves wit 





pregram The 


ille acts were received with decided 


nthusiasm by the diners 
The various chairmen of the “ter 
itorial” committees were given 0S] 


tions of prominence at the speakers 
able banquet. They 
Ss. M. D. Clapper 


at the included 


of the Philadelphia 


mmmittee; Robert F. Bowe, of the 
New York Committee, and P. | 
Wentworth, of the New Englan 
(ommittec That these committees 
erformed their work successfull 


s evidenced in the representation 


rom each of the se sections who were 


present at the convention and _ the 
nquet, 
The following sizable leleg 


rom New England was present dut 


+1 


gy the convention: Robert Amory 
esident of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers; H. C. Mi 
erve, secretary of the same associa 
n; A. Ff. Bemis of the Bemis Bro 
Bag Co., Boston; F. A. Flather, ‘treas 
er Boott Miles, Lowell, Mass.: Ru 
ell Lowe, president the Parkhil 
Mig. Co., Fitchburg, Mass.: FE. F 
Greene, treasurer Pacific Mills, Law 
nce, Mass.; S. Harold Greene 


treasurer Lawton Mills, Plainfield, 
onn.;. Fiz C. treasure! 
Winnsboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
\\ Frank Shor leall Mass 
D. R ockwood, Greene & 
Co., Boston; A. R 


Everett, 


River, 
Howe, | 


Dickinson, agent 


lancaster Mills, Clinton Mass 
\VWard Thoron, treasurer Merrimac 
\l f ( Lowell, Mass Tesse Eddy 


lillinghast, Stiles & Co., Providen 


| B Jamiesot , B Jamieson ( 
Boston; John F. Street, Providen 
©. S. Hawes, Fall River, Mass.: W 
Garcelo1 ecretary Arkwriel 

( lub. Boston 

R. M. Miller, Jr., former president 
of the association, and an ex-offici 
member of the Board of Governmen 
held an impromptu reception Wed 
nesday morning upon his appearance 
n the lobby of the hotel. Mr. Milles 
has been ill for several months. but 
his friends were glad to note his de 

ad 


and universally 


recovery. 


led improvement 


vished him speedy 
Major J. C. 


Plunk, formerly pri 


lent of the Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co 
only honorary member ot th: 
ociation. seldom misses meet 
¢ associatiol and is alw 
Hy received While’ retire 
ictive busin he continues 
keen interest in the activities of the 


rganization 
: 


Joseph O. Thompson, vice-presi 


Asso 


| Tile Ci el 


lent of the American Cotton 


or vho ttended t 


1 
if 


With) nim in Interestin 
elegram indicating the enthusiasn 


sed by that association’s plan for 


veevil control. Following 
eeting in Baltimore, at which rep 
sentative business men of that cit 


tened to an explanation of the pla 


id endorsed it by 2 


resolution, the 
ican Wholesale Corp., of Balti 
Mr Thompson as fol 


re. wired 


Howine meet 


called by bus 
men of Baltimore, we feel every 
tn possible should be done to curt 


(Continued on paqe 191) 
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THE PUTNAM-HOOKER CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 





WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
43 and 45 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
MANUFACTURING WELL KNOWN BRANDS OF 


SHEETINGS SHIRTINGS DRILLS DUCKS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT 


All Weights and Constructions of Print Cloth 
and Fine Cloths in Plain and Fancy Weaves 


OO | 


OUTING FLANNEL, PAJAMA CHECKS, AND ROMPER CLOTH 
TOWELS AND DIAPER CLOTHS 


| 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. JOSEPH | 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO SHANGHAI, CHINA | | 


ST. PAUL CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS | 


re 
Hi | 








i 
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—Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 
New York 
















SELLING AGENTS 


UNITY COTTON MILLS 
MILSTEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
ELM CITY COTTON MILLS 
MANCHESTER COTTON MILLS 
HILLSIDE COTTON MILLS 
UNITY SPINNING MILLS 
VILLA RICA COTTON MILLS 


ATHENS MFG. CO. 

] 

i 

i 

1 

Boston Representative Akron Representative Chicago Representative ‘ 
M. R. ABBOTT L. A. WATTS RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street Second National Bldg. 226 W. Adams Street i 

| 





Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street New York City 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON and WOOLEN MILLS 


Brown and Bleached 
COTTON FABRICS 


DRILLS, PRINT CLOTHS, SHEETINGS, 
LAWNS, VOILES, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES AND TUBINGS, PRINTED SHIRT- 
INGS, DRESS GOODS AND DRAPERIES 





| WOOLEN FABRICS 
' Cloakings—Suitings—Flannels—Overcoatings 
L 











Committee Reports at A.C. M. A. Convention 





Reviewing Activities of the Year. They Form an Important Part of the Program—lInclude Reports of Nation. 


Committee. Traflie Committee. Committee on Standardization of Textile Fabrics, Advisory Committee on 


Dvestuffs 





Committee, by Stuart W 

er, ¢ rman; report of Traffic 

: ' ' 1 ! ee, by George W. Forrester, 
aa nager: report of the traffic 
{ { yario nsel by Edgar Watki1 report of 
e Standardization Committee on Textil 

the activities « , in cooperation with the U.S 

t ‘ Standards, by William B 

on nded ( nte | log ( rmal ink he report ot 

f the member ] \dvisorvy Committee on the Stan 

tion of Dyestuffs, by Stuart W 

"7 coe F ramer, Jr. The reports of the Nom- 

( eport o1 f ns Committee and the Resolu 

wuncil of \merical t1o1 (ommittee will be found in the 

lat cturers by Stuart W ount of the proceedings at the 


essiol 


Report on National Council 


Council at a conterence 


( he n New Orlear re the Federal Trade Commission 
) ) 22 \ \W MeLel ject of ce ‘ of cotton at 
Ty w;mnts 
) ) ( t vere “dis 
{ mm om ua 
‘ ' 
ly ! mportat et f the 
ere discussed and W. Ik. Wi mented Council will be ,held in 
pp enre t ( ter out ness ession 
] ++ } } 1] } +t | 
{ oun on these 1 tel orenoon, which will be at ended 
~ 
wned! ] rent nf ] ' ntative fF +¢lees Fovllawine 
( ¢ cil was ) represented ) presel Ives ( He following 
erence with the Department ) } tion The \merican Cotton 
=, - . ; 
ere Wa tol n re \ 1 \ssociation, the Na- 
statistics on import tional. Asse tion of Cotton Manu 
x I ( rded | 1 hed ers Ya Merchants \s 
ind pound ciation, the Arkwright Club, the As- 
Chairmen of the National sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
( 1 ¢ | | New New Yorl ind the Middle States 
1 l t t vate Manutacture \ssociation 


— = 
()} ) I. ¢ ‘ ¢ States c 1 ther ndustric 
{ ] f +} fF 4] ] +} } 1 
mal activities of t ssocl it listed as northern and souther: 
eprese! tion es Some time £’O0 we succeece 
‘ 1 - 1 ] 
ri Vational Council of \mert 1 1 etting a tootnote publish« 1 in the 
\I ufacturers and the N ular printed publications of th 
Industrial ( f nterente 1 1 calline attenti 
l ontcrence 5 miterence board calling attention 
} ] + 1! 1 “< 4 1 , 
ereby eliminate possible cs ertall outhern “wage equivalents 
ons in considering at , that should be taken into account 
vit problen of national scope vhen making such comparisons: but 
7 *? ‘ » aa ) ‘ } } E 
) ince President Beatti re vhet we endeavored to have this 
juested me s chairman of your not ippended to the month) 
(‘ommittee t serve one ; wage comparisons objection 
representatives of this acco. 1 ed bv one of the textile members 
] 1 1 
n the N S the Board, w naively explained 
A erence Board that wage comparisor did not prop 
nly matter be ( ( er] nclude wage equivalents, whicl 
; . 
LO \ | \ I S © F ther matters tT cost iccoun?, 
7, ect oO tter mn +17 , fq oo transparent auibble + 
1 ; ss 
¢ V1 i } ‘ é r€ il to tl e sense of 1ustice in 1 f T 
1 e \\ re compart 1) nloay f Robert Amory president ot 
: : seo Rr! 5 
é ( n 1 the National Association of Cotton 
ast ‘ : “age ; 
extile S , Manufacturers. who joined me ji 
' . } } 1 1 
é ( ¢ r S } ) W ‘ mm ricsanc oO 
. a ; ° : 
' ” oO ere ¢ ] eflect no ti ictual tacts *! 
1 ri ( the ¢ A ] Re is moved hot 


‘Report on National Council Presented 


‘ommittee be appointed to report 
n the correct method of comparison, 
consist of representatives of the 


and the National Associa 





tions in the National Industrial Con- 


ference Board. At our next annual 
neeting, we expect to report a satis- 

tor lisp sition of this contro- 
versy. 


Village expense, including practi- 
allv free house rent and cheap pub 
lic utilities, furnished universally by 
southern mills, are too heavy items 

overlooked, and 
hose and other wage equivalents are 
tressed’ and kept in front by your 
mmittee in all sectional or indus- 

The public is grad- 
vat the mill villages 
f southern mills constitute approxi- 
mately one-third of their total invest 
nent, from which not even mainte 
nance and upkeep are derived, let 

1 on the investment. 


of expense to be 


trial discussions 


1 
} 


Ilv learning t 


vlone a returt 


Publicity Work 


The publicity work of the ass 


iation is difficult and exacting owing 


+1 


to the desirability of keeping the rec 
ord straight without either appear 
ance or reality of propaganda. Many 
newspaper men. officials from other 
States, and visitors must be shown 
around among the mills, going into 
questions frankly and in great detail 
compiling and furnishing data of all_ 
request, and the like. The 
South can well be proud of its tex 
tile industry both as an economic and 
moral force for betterment but time 
nd attention must be given to inves 


ticators and 


kinds on 


ther visitors who want 


to be shown. Many come prejudiced 
who want to prove preconceived the 


‘ries and opinions, but many are sin 
cere and open-minded, who can and 
will think fairly and justly: for ob 
vious reasons both types of visitors 


must re 


received and 
see things as 


courteousl\ 


iven an opportunity u 


Washington Counsel 
Your National Committee still r 


tains Tames Craig Peacock as_ its 
Washington counsel, jointly with the 
National Association of Cotton Man 
f Mr Pe icock keeps Vo? 


National Committee informed on anv 


ufacturers 


matters pending in Washington that 
iid especially concern the ec tt 


textile industrv, and also has secured 


such information as the 


committee 
deemed desirable in connection with 
its work 
T herewith quote from Mr Pe 

cock’s annual report concerning the 
present attitude of the Burean of In 
ternal Revenue on such tax matters 
is will probablv interest vou 


“With respect to inventories there 


has been during the past year no 
levelopment f importance Cotton 
mill executives hoth North and 


South seem to have more 
acquiesced in the Treasury Depa 
ment regulations which require st 
inventoried at 


full nominal cost or market va 


in process to he 


“With respect to current depre 
tion rates there has been a t 
dency on the part of the Bureau 
Internal Revenue to allow’ sli 





lower rates in returns for the h 
tax years that are now being audi 
than were allowed in the returns 
other taxpayers for the same y 


which happened to have & 


reached and audited several v« 
ago. In particular the Bureau 
ing the past vear or so has 

consistently adhered to its pres 
policy of not allowing more 

50% additional 
machinery, with no additional 


preciation§ on 


depreciation 


buildings, in « 

where the mills were operat 
double shift. A slightly more fa 

ible attitude, has, however, lx 
exhibited during the past year \ 
respect to accelerated depreciat 
which resulted from the abnorn 
conditions during the war years 

in quite a few cases an extra 

mn machinery has been allowed 
recognition of this condition « 
where there was no over-time oper 
tion 


“With 


practice of 


respect to the Bur 

reducing invested cay 

by setting up alleged insufficient ba 
depreciation on the basig of me 
theoretical formulas or com 
tions, I am glad to be able to re 
slightly 
ments 


more favorable  dev« 
Many of your mem! 
have had the unhappy experienc: 
having both the field agents and 
auditors in Washington persist 
thus reducing their invested cay 
in the direct face of both reg 
Departn 
and rulings of the Commissione 
Internal Revenue, (notably Mer 


tions of the Treasury 


randum 106, a copy of which 
sent to your members in cir¢ 
letter of April 14, 1921, signed 
you as president of the Nati 
Council of American Cotton Mat 
facturers) which expressly provid 
that such a reduction in invest 


1 


capital can Ix vade only upon 


hasis of explicit and convincing « 


dence and that calculations has 
upon a theoretical formula are 

such evidence During the past 

months, the Committee on App 
and review, which is the highe 
appellate body in the Bureau of | 
ternal Revenue, has in several d 
ferent cotton mill cases reversed 
action of the income tax unit 

held that in the 


evidence no increase could he 


e ° 
absence ol 


in the depres i ition reserve over 
amount which had heen set uy 
the tax paver on its books at ] 
ary 1, 1917 

“On other point that should 
haps he ught to the attent 
all mill executives is that the 
within which claims for refur 
taxes paid for 1917 and 1918, 


two peak vears of highest 


(74 


ad 


re 


ve 


men 
old 


olut 


latic 
betw 
tion 
rect 
tha 
nual 
b= 4 
ty 
ry 
t] 
c) 
tt, 
Com 
eme! 
t] 
r 
(; f 
\ h 
1 
each 
} 
t 1 
{ y 
| 
Valu 
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Report of Traffic Committee 


returns, is about to expire in those 
cases in which it has not already 
expired. The statutes of limitations 
ire very complicated and technical 
ind it is impossible in a report of 
this nature to set them forth in com- 
plete detail. In a general way, how- 
ever, it may be said that claims for 
1918 can be filed up to June 15, 1924. 
The statute of limitations for 1917 
has already expired, but in those 
-ases in which a waiver was filed by 
the taxpayer on or before April 2, 
1923, a claim for refund may still 
be filed up until April 1, 1925. It 
should be added that in the case of 
additional assessments claims for 
refunds of the amounts so paid may 
ilso be filed at any time within two 
vears after the payment.” 


Child Labor Hearing 

The National Committee was rep- 
resented at the Child Labor Hearing 
in Washington while the constitu- 
tional amendment measure was nend- 
ing. Its passage was a foregone con- 
clusion and I suppose no surprise to 
any of you. The extreme radicalism 

the 18-year age limit is perhaps 
its own antidote for many States will 
be slow to give the Federal Govern- 
ment power to turn 16 and 18 years 
old youths into vagrants. Your Res- 
olutions Committee has a resolution 
on this subject for your considera- 
tion. 

In furtherance of cooperative re- 
lationship and mutual understanding 
between our own and other associa- 
tions interested directly and_ indi- 
rectly in the cotton textile industry, 
the chairman of your National Com- 
mittee addressed the Southern Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association at its an- 
nual convention in Charlotte on May 
6: also, \ssociated Knit Under- 

ir Manufacturers of America at 

eir annual convention in Atlantic 

ty on May 23. 


the 


The Jones Amendment 
The sudden passage by the Senate 
the Jones Amendment, imposing a 
rtax on undivided profits brought 
ck action from your National Com- 
ttee, which is also your Legislative 
Committee. You received Tax Bulle- 
No. 11 which was distributed by 
Secretary on May 12. No doubt 
are with its contents, 
I beg to point out the advantages 
“preparedness” in handling that 
emergency. The case was explained 
the several State cotton manufac- 
ers associations, to the cotton co- 
rative and other cotton associa- 
s, to the Southern Wholesale Dry 
Goods and to all mem- 
of Board of Government 
within 24 hours, for such action as 
each deemed fit. The result was a 
mpt explanation to many Senators 
1 Representatives in Congress as 
to how the bill would affect the indus- 

s of each locality. 

n conclusion, while your National 
mmittee can accomplish much with 
)rganization and its active and in- 
iable secretary, it is only able to 
‘tion by the cooperation that has 
en so splendidly and promptly given 

by you all during the past year. 


familiar 


Association 


our 


1 
} 


By George W. 


R the past two years the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
been conducting a general investiga- 
tion of class rates within southern ter- 
ritory and between that territory and 
Official Classification territory on the 
North. Known as the Southern Class 
Rate Investigation, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Docket 13494, it is 
perhaps the most important and_, far 
reaching investigation ever held by 
the Commission with respect to south- 
ern rates, involving as it does, not 
only the measure of all class rates to 
and from and between southern ter- 
ritory, but what is more important, 
undoubtedly setting all necessary pre- 
cedents for the subsequent revision of 
the more important commodity rates. 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, 
who heard the entire investigation, 
which involved a stupendous amount 
of record participated in by the rep- 
resentatives of all carriers, and the 
majority of important shippers, has 
recently prepared for criticism his 
proposed report in this case. Under 
Commissioner Eastman’s tentative re- 
port, which of course will not receive 
the support of all shippers and quite 
likely not that of the carriers, rates 
are suggested which are materially 
lower than those proposed in the in- 
vestigation of the carriers and which 
are, as to be expected, some higher 
than those proposed by the shippers. 
The proposal in so far as the measure 
of the rate goes, represents a com- 
promise between proposal of the car- 
riers and that of the shippers. It 
does not represent a compromise how- 
ever as to method of construction of 
rates involving southern territory 
heretofore made, and certainly offers 
quite a comprehensive method for the 
future publication of all rates of in- 
terest to southern shippers. It is our 
opinion that, taken in its entirety, the 
proposed rates, if ultimately adopted, 
will give the South a better adjust- 
ment of rates than we have hereto- 
fore had. Certain important rates as 
proposed are probably too low, others 
too high, yet we feel that these can be 
worked out satisfactorily, if the pro- 
per effort is made by all interested 
parties—I mean the Commission, the 
transportation companies and the ship- 
ping public. 

Many important rate adjustments 
being delayed awaiting the 
outcome of the Southern Class Rate 
Case; many have been disposed of, 
and others are still pending. We have 
undertaken to serve your interests 
during the past year in many con- 
ferences with traffic officials and hear- 
ing, formal and otherwise, before the 
Rate Committees, Classification Com- 
mittee, State Commissions and Inter- 


are 


state Commerce Commission. Im- 
portant revisions and adjustments 
have been made in many the 


rates, classifications, mini- 


of 
carload 


Forrester, Traffic Manager 


mums, etc., etc., in which you are in- 
terested, full in formation regarding 
these having been furnished your 
Traffic Committee and Board of Gov- 
ernors. We have also cooperated with 
the Southern Traffic League and the 
Southeast Shippers Regional Ad- 
visory Committee in their activities. 


Cooperation With Railroads 

As the marketing of your products 
is of paramount importance: the mes- 
sage we would leave with you today 
is an urgent appeal that you extend 
to transportation companies that are 
serving you your sympathetic coop- 
eration. 

With return of the railroads to 
their owners, March 1, 1920, the man- 
agement was confronted with the 
problem of restoration. A depleted 
treasury and business depression run- 
ning throughout 1921 did not admit 
of additional capital expenditure dur- 
ing that period, which was one of 
strict economy for everybody. The 
first needs for the movement of 
larger traffic were additional equip- 
ment and motive power and those 
needs were promptly recognized and 
provided for by the carriers of the 
South so that they have been able to 
supply cars for loading and to move 
promptly the largest tonnage in their 
history, and we challenge anyone to 
successfully contend that they have 
not kept pace with the progress and 
development of our section. 

Just how well they have met the 
situation is reflected in the statement 
that last year their average daily car 
movement increased 10%, thus show- 
ing by far the greatest average daily 
car movement of all railroads in the 
United States, a wonderful help in the 


marketing of your products. We have 
every assurance now that the matter 
of inferior transportation in the 
South, which has never existed to the 
extent as thought by some, is a thing 
of the past, generally speaking. Solid 
textile trains operating daily in all 
directions and package cars to the 
gateways and trade centers and 
greatly improved and increased facili- 
ties and equipment, enable you to 
fully meet competition in that re- 
spect. 

Covering 1923 operations, one of 
our most important rail lines issued 
statements showing their actual ratio 
of loss and damage to earnings on all 
freight handled to be less than 1%. 
They further showed that their ratio 
as applied to the mill products was 
much lower than their general aver- 
age. Your cooperation in the prep- 
aration of your products for ship- 
ment, and otherwise, which will con- 
tribute to this end, is very helpful and 
should be continued and even in- 
creased. 

Mr. Watkins, our counsel, has co- 
operated with us very cordially dur- 
ing the past year. We have con- 
sulted him freely and his advice and 
counsel have been very helpful. His 
advice on shipping problems can be 
had for the asking by members of 
this association. Inquiries addressed 
to the chairman of your traffic com- 
mittee or to your secretary or to my 
self will meet with prompt response. 

We are in almost constant contact 
with traffic or transportation 
problem and in the handling of these 
we have had the best possible support 


some 


of the officers of this association, con- 


ferring often with your president, 


Mr. Beattie, and with Captain Elli- 


son A. Smyth, chairman of your 
Traffic Committee, whose services in 
this work for many years have been 


most helpful and unselfish. 


Report of Traffic Counsel 


By 

N my report to you a year ago I 
gave you a general description of 
the rate systems existing in southern 
territory and between southern terri- 
tory and other territories. I spoke of 
the then pending investigation known 
as the Southeastern Class Rate Case 
Recently Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman in direct charge of that 
case has presented a tentative plan 
for the adjustment of rates in this 
territory. His plan is a mileage scale 
rates. The former rate basis in 
southern territory as shown in my 
address a year ago was one of group 
points largely and of giving markets 
rate relationships based not so much 
on distances as on market competi- 
tion. Theoretically the plan of Mr. 
Eastman is just and the propriety of 
its application to the higher rated 
traffic is generally recognized. There 
may be some questions as to the eco- 
nomic soundness of applying the plan 
to the heavy and low-priced com- 
modities. The proposed adjustment 


of 


Edgar 


Watkins 


recognizes the advantages of the 
location ot 


not 


all communities and 
artificially to 
equalize such advantages. 

It is proposed to extend 
the Eastman plan to the commodities 


loes 


seek lessc n or 


not now 


you manufacture. These commodi- 
ties are entitled to commodity rates 
and neither the carriers nor the 


commission propose 
that situation. 
understood 


on 


any change in 
Retaining as is now 
special commodity rates 
products, the application 
thereto of a mileage scale would not 
be generally disadvantageous. On 
the average such plan with the re- 
tention of the commodity rates would 
probably give a better recognition of 
the advantages of your respective 
locations. Final decision by the 
commission will not be made until 
the year; but whether that 
plan or the suggestions of the car- 
riers be adopted, you will not be seri- 
ously affected. 

Southern 


your 


late in 


railways are now gen- 
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Specialize in Developing 


Mills’; Own Brands and Trademarks 


That Mill Treasurer is handicapped who, in addition to his highly 
specialized duties of financing, buying raw materials and general over- 
sight of manufacturing, is compelled also to sell his product. He is 
deprived of the sources of market information available to the mill 
served by a good selling house. 


The Treasurer lacks the close personal contact with distributors 
in all parts of this country and abroad afforded by a skilled selling 
force, trained for the single purpose of selling. A good selling house, 
in constant touch with changes in markets, fashions and competition 
is able to advise its manufacturers well in advance of such changes and 
to take advantage of opportunities, either local or foreign, as they 
occur. 


Amory, Browne & Co. for many years has striven to maintain 
clear understanding between the manufacturing personnel on the one 
hand and their market on the other. Only by such balance between 
the production and sales ends can a mill maintain satisfactory and 
continuous record of profit for its stockholders and steady employment 
for its operatives. 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


| 

| 

Cotton Piece Goods Cotton Blankets 

Hosiery Underwear 

Nashua Mfg. Co. Parkhill Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. The Quinebaug Co. 
Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills The Wauregan Co. 


Conestogo Mills P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. Berkshire Mfg. Co. (Frankfort, Pa.) 
United Hosiery Mills Corp. For Export Samuel A. Crozer & Son 


No. 5 of a series 
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er lv. earning gratifying 
co umodity prices especially on coal 
ar lower than heretofore and it is 


not unreasonable to expect that ther: 


m be reductions in rates. As 
stated in my report of a year ago 
you are interested both in the mea- 


of rates but 
in the latter than in the former 


sure and in the relation 


more 
\t the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers the discussions evidenced a 
fe of increased rates. There is 
specially in the South, no justifica- 
tion for higher than present rates. 
here is a provision of the 


Merchant Marine Act known as Sec- 
tion 28 which denies to import and 
export shipments, the lower rates and 
more favorable regulations usually 


ipplied thereto: unless the shipments 
move from and to the United States 
in vessels documented under the laws 
of the United States. The effect of 
this statute, if and when applied, will 
be harmful to Southern ports and 
would tend to force exports and im- 
through the North Atlantic 
ports and especially through the al- 
ready overtaxed port of New York. 
The section at this time is under sus- 
pension with the possibility that Con- 
gress will further extend the suspen- 


ports 


sion. 


Bulletins are prepared by us and 
furnished to Mr. Forrester and to 
your capable secretary, Mr. Adams, 


for distribution. In these, questions 
of immediate interest are discussed 
ind advice as to your rights given. 
During the last year’ 43 of such ques- 
tions were discussed in some 17 bulle- 
tins. Your members are entitled to 
ulvice on questions of general inter- 
est and my firm welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to assist you in this way. We 
have during the past year furnished 
many opinions, principally relating 

transportation questions, to your 
members. 


Legislative Activities 

We began in 1870 haltingly to reg- 

prices and practices and during 
years that such course has 
heen pursued we have gone farther 
than any other government 
mly revolutionary France and 
Russia, 


le itty 


per ps 


\ leading New Englander a year 
go in addressing the National Asso- 
1 of Cotton Manufacturers said 

n Massachusetts alone there 

> laws regulating and restrict- 
otton manufacturers. The 
States fixes transportation 
s, regulates methods of doing 
prohibiting what is 
prohibits undue re- 
controls the banking 
ry and extracts numerous taxes, 

f which burdensome and 
merely nuisances. There are 

33 leral Commissions each exer- 
‘isin’ regulatory 


a 

1 
siness by 
termed unfair, 


. 1 
of trade, 


are 


powers over 
f business and there is little 
mportant business which is not 
red by some form of regula- 
Thousands of laws are annu- 


lly »resented to the Congress and 


some 


returns; new and unduly restrictive amend- 


ments to the Federal Constitution are 
proposed. States vie with each other 
in finding new means of taxation, re 
striction and regulation. 

To method of doing 
ness must not be “unfair,” that a re- 
straint of trade must not be “undue,” 
and that a charge must be “reason 
able,” leaves the business } 
maze of doubt. When 
doubt and uncertainty 
portunity for injustice and oppression. 

But have regulation with us 
and two problems are presented to 


say a busi 


man in a 
there is 
there is op- 
we 


business thereby; one, what can be 
done to lessen the extent thereof, i 


two, how best to 


an 
operate therewith. 
can influence the 
acter and properly limit the extent 
of legislation. There are labor blocs 
and agricultural blocs but there is no 

bloc. The division of our 
people into groups, each striving for 
its Own supposed interests, is 


Business char 


business 


unfor 
form 
a bloc or try to procure preferential 
legislation. There have been and 
probably are large aggregations of 


tunate and business should not 


capital possessing actually or poten- 
tially monopolistic powers and these 
at times seek to procure what they 


want by bribery or improper in 
fluences. These should be dissolved 
and the directing individuals ade- 


quately punished. Business generally 
is free from this practice. 

It ‘arouses suspicion among some 
for business in association merely to 
present the particular facts necessary 
to be known in order properly to leg- 
islate concerning its interests. How- 
ever, when not too strongly urged by 
large groups of voters, legislators are 
willing to listen to facts and are in- 
fluenced by legitimate arguments. 
There is therefore opportunity for the 
business men of character, by interest- 
ing themselves in the election of cap- 
able and honest men, to influence. for 
good the policies and practices of our 
governments, national and 
Likewise, business men who know the 
principles of political economy, more 
properly business economics, may by 
communicating openly, frankly and 
intelligently, this knowledge to legis- 
lators, executives and administrative 
commissions do much to mitigate and 
something to remedy, evils in legisla- 
tion and in the administration of the 
law. 


State. 


Need For Associations 
In practically meeting the situation 
of over-regulation which 
business, there is a_ necessity 

organizations such as this. 
Rulings on the thousands of tax 
questions, decisions on the rights of 
shippers and on the extent to which 
control by commissions may go, re- 
quire daily study and investigation by 
men specially familiar with such ques- 
tions. 


handicaps 


for 


The lawyer of a generation 
ago would be helpless in many of the 
situations where now business must 
be advised. Law books are valuable 
but a knowledge of business econom 
absolutely essential to 
lawyer of to-day. The cost of 


ics is the 


this 


expert advice is prohibitive to indi- 
viduals and can be obtained only 
through associations of men of like 


interests. 


Cooperation of fair 


minded ethica 


trade association 


business men in 





there fore necessary, and t 


ilar associations should be free 

function for the general good Phe 
suspicious and unnecessary restric 
tions of trade associations result fron 





Edgar Watkins, Counsel for A. C. M. A. 
Traffic Committee 

the fact that politicians can not under- 

stand how anyone can be 

high 


animated by 
ideals. Business, once perhaps 
on as low a plane as polities, has 
within the last half century 
generally influenced by the philosophy 
\uthor of the 


such 


been 


of the teachings of the 
Golden Rule, while teachings 
little influenced politics. Ele- 
vate, and you can, politics to your 


have 


standard and much of the 
and 
idministrative 


insincerity 
legislators and 


] 
I 


corruption of 


officials will ¢ 


isappear. 


While I am optimistic enough to 
} 


believe that business will awake to 
the necessity of improving public 
affairs and exercise its certain power 
to that end, this can not be done at 
Ice nd until accomplished you 
ve the problem of doing the best 

u can with existing conditions 
N ne loves the taxgatherer, but 
he abides with us always. If you 
\ inced that the taxes paid 
egitil lately used, vou would not 
mee paying vour fair proportion. 
V1 ur taxes go to unnecessary 
th s and some to things not leviti 
tely within the province of a free 
government Know your legal obli 
gations for taxes, protect yourself 
against illegal exactions and then use 


ur influence to elect those who will 


taxes to what 


is proper. 
Ot the 


33 commissions there are 


e with which you have business 


} Inter : 
Che ititerstate Commerce Commis- 


< 1 i) 


on has function of regulating 
the railroads and protecting shippers; 
the Federal Trade Commission fune- 
tions as a negation, it purpose being 
to guard the public against unfair 
methods or competition. 


Spe cifically the act creating the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
needs amendments that will give 


shippers greater protection against 
vercharges, unjust rates and in the 
collection of loss and damage claims. 

he Federal Trade Commission 
\ct should be so amended as to per- 
mit it to be aid to business in 
understanding more clearly what it 
can do. It should be permitted to say 
what can as well as what can not be 


} 
aone. 


an 


Your association is to be congratu- 


lated that it maintains friendly rela- 
tions with the Federal commissions 
whose regulations affect your busi- 
ness, 


Report of Standardization Comm. 


By 
»\) 


Council of Ameri- 


Manu factt 


_ National 
can Cotton urers 
pointed the following to 
with the Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce 
the 


attempting to 


ap- 
committee 
cooperate Bureau of 
in studying problems connected 


with, and suggest, 
standardized 


the 


constructions [of 
Federal 


Board of certain textile products used 


adop- 


tion by Specificat ons 


largely in the several Government de 
partments and purchased on the 
The committee 
Harry L. Bailey, of Boston, chair 
Arthur T. Bradlee, Boston, and 
Walter H. Brad Y; from the Nation il 
Cotton Manufacturers \ssociation ; 
also W. 1D). Anderson, Macon, Ga., 
Howard Baetjer, Baltimore, Wm. B. 
Hodge, Charlotte, from the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association; 
Russell T. Fisher of the National 
Association, committee secretary. 
Last fall, at the call of the chair- 
man, three members of this committee 
met in Washington, together with 


market. consists ot 


ran 





William B. Hodge, 


Chairman. 


representatives of the Bureau of 
Standards, War Department, Navy 
Department, and the vice-chairman 


and secretary of the General Specifi- 
cations Board. 

At this meeting there was presented 
a most carefully 


prepared abstract 


covering all the textile requirements 
of the various Government depart 
ments, including the War Department, 
the Navy Department, Post Office 


Department, Marine Department, De 
partment of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
of General Supplies, Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, and others. 
These specifications were tabulated 
closely into 24 pages, under approxi- 


classifications, such as 


mately 133 
drills, duck, hosiery, muslin, sheeting, 
tablecloths, toweling, underwear, etc., 
most of these classifications being sub- 
divided into individual constructions ; 
for instance, the classification of duck 
alone requiring 188 subdivisions for 


the various constructions to fulfill the 
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John F. Street & Co. 


COTTON YARNS 





ALL NUMBERS AND DESCRIPTIONS 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


ROXBORO COTTON MILLS 
LONGHURST COTTON MILLS 
LAURA COTTON MILLS 
WHITNEL COTTON MILLS 
NELSON COTTON MILLS 


201 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLDG. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — NEW YORK 











- Staple Cotton Cooperative Association 
General Sales Offices, GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


A Cooperative Selling Organization Composed of Producers of 
Mississippi Delta Staple Cotton and Operated under a 
Policy of Consistent Service to the Cotton Trade 


WE GROW THE COTTON WE SHIP WE SHIP THE COTTON WE SELL 






















TOTAL RECEIPTS FOR OUR 3 YEARS OPERATIONS 433,363 BALES 
TOTAL VOLUME OF BUSINESS FOR 3 YEARS OPERATIONS § $62,700,000.00 





Agents: 
MR. R. C. LIPSCOMB MR. M. G. DUDLEY 
53,State Street, Boston, Mass. News Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


Exclusive Correspondents for Territory Indicated: 









T. A. FRANCIS & COMPANY — - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

E. A. SHAW & COMPANY - -- NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
GEORGE N. DURFEE -- — FALL RIVER, MASS. 
YOUNG & TATE — CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
JAMES E. BROOKS — ~- MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 
JOURNEAY & LOCKETT _ — LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
MASQUELIER FILS : . = _ HAVRE, FRANCE 
DITTA ETTORE VALESI = pe MILAN, ITALY 
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Offices at all compress points in the Yazoo and Mississippi Delta 
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Committee Reports at A. C. M. A. Convention—Continued 


sent requirements of all the dif- 

ent departments using same. 

\t this meeting, your committee, 

h the other members, considered 
cach of these classifications individu- 
vy, with the idea of taking them up 
singly or in groups from time to time 
the future, in the endeavor to cut 

t, so far as possible, a large number 

constructions which differed very 
slightly from each other. This be- 
ing accomplished, it is the idea to sub- 
mit the specifications covering these 
groups to the leading manufacturers 
in both the National and American 
Associations for their suggestions as 
to simplification or betterment. 

The idea underlying the entire pro- 
cedure is a reduction in the excessive 
number of slightly different construc- 
tions, more practical specifications and 
simplified methods of testing. 

In these various Government de- 
partments all rcly on the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce to O. K._ their purcha-es as to 
quality and fulfillment of specifica- 
It is naturally of interest and 
advantage for our cotton manufac- 
turers to cooperate closely for the 
advancement of the general interests 
cf cur industry. 


fons, 


Cooperate With Bureau 


It is the earnest hope of your com- 
mittee that the members will appreci- 
ate the task confronting the Bureau 
of Standards in this huge undertaking, 
and assist whenever called upon to 
offer suggestions along the lines that 
individually you are most familiar 
with. 

Careful study of the Bureau of 
Standards’ purpose clearly indicates 
that they are striving to the best of 
their ability to obtain vital informa- 
tion bearing on the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer of textiles. 

Mr. McGowan, Chief of the Tex- 
tle Division of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards recently told me that, in formu- 
lating textile specifications for 
Government use, frequently these 
specifications are also used by large 
commercial concerns, and at times be- 
come commercial standards. For in- 
stance, in the case of Manila rope, 
the large percentage of this is manu- 
factured and sold as complying with 
United States Government specifica- 
tions. There will probably be an in- 
tendency for simplified 
“overnment specifications to become 
‘ommercial standards, and it is, there- 
fore, of increasing importance that 
the commercial viewpoint which is so 
thoroughly understood by the manu- 
facturers, be thoroughly considered in 
the formulation, also. 

While the general policy of the 
Federal Specifications Board is such 

commercial materials are used 
ver practicable, yet there is no 
uestion but what in certain of these 
rials a more thorough study of 
the’ physical properties in relation to 
thei- use will suggest improvements 
tieir construction. This will un- 
loultedly be helpful to both manu- 
lact rer and consumer. 


creasing 


Since the Government is one of the 
largest users of these textile materials 
which we are considering, it will be 
possible through the cooperation of 
the representatives of the various 
Government departments to consider 
these problems from the consumer's 
viewpoint. Further, the fact that the 
Bureau of Standards, acting in a 
neutral capacity, has the means of 
collecting and making use of the ideas 
and information gained from both the 
consumer’s requirements and_ the 
ability of the manufacturer to produce 
these constructions, most satisfac- 
torily to himself, will result in bring- 
ing the consumer and manufacturer 
together in a most practical manner. 

I might add that at the present 
time, there have been prepared spec- 
ifications for numbered cotton duck, 
lightweight (Army) duck, tent duck 
(special constructions for bleaching 
and dyeing.) These specifications 
have been adopted by the main Speci- 
fications Board for use of all Govern- 
ment Departments. 


Other Activities 

In addition to these specifications, 
your committee is at the present mo- 
ment cooperating with the Technical 
Committee on Textiles of the Federal 
Specifications Board in the formula- 
tion of specifications for denim, tow- 
els and toweling, sheets and sheeting, 


waste, wiping cloths and cheesecloth, 
with additional 
taken up for th 
specifications as 


In fact, to our 


constructions to be 

formulations of 
they are reached. 
committee will be re- 
ferred for comment all specifications 
which touch in 


materials. 


any way on all cotton 


There has also been submitted to 
us for comment and criticism 
lication on numbered 
which was prepared 
chtained during the 


duck specifications, 


a pub- 
duck 


data 


cotton 
from the 
work on cotton 
and it is also 
planned to send other publications on 
cotton materials to our committee for 
advice and criticism from a commer- 
cial standpoint. 

In connection with foreign trade, 
with which the Department of Com- 
merce is so intimately familiar, the 
Bureau is also requesting the cooper- 
ation of your committee from the cot- 
ton industry in securing information 
and data in connection with the pro- 
gram of standardizing commodities 
and practices between this country 
and South American countries. This 
would include classification and pack- 
ing. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that the whole work of this standard- 
ization program is highly important, 
and we hope for the cooperation and 
active suggestions and assistance of 
all the members. 


Report of Committee on Dyestuffs 


By Stuart W. 


A COMMITTEE to work on the 
standardization of dyestuffs 
having been appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, representation 
on this committee was requested 
from the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Asociation and from the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers. J. H. Hindle of the 
American Printing Co. was desig- 
nated by the latter association and 
the chairman of this committee by 
the former. 

In July, your representative on this 


committee took the opportunity of 
meeting and consulting with Mr. 
Hindle; we were joined by Mr. 


Meserve and Professor Olney of the 
Lowell Textile School, who is also 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists. The latter outlined the origin of 
the committee and the objects of its 
work. 

On April 1924, repre- 
sentative attended a meeting of the 
committee in Washington, at the 
Bureau of Standards. The meeting 
was informal, various mak- 
ing statements concerning the aims 


>2 
<3» 


your 


persons 


and progress of the research work 
being done in the Bureau. 

Four principal objects are being 
being sought: 

1. Positive identification of dye- 
stuffs. 

2. Uniform nomenclature of dye- 
stuffs, 


3. Tests to determine the strength 
and purity of any dyestuffs. 


Cramer, Jr 

4. Tests to determine the fastness 
of various dyestuffs to light, wash- 
ing, bleaching and perspiration. 

It was stated by the chemist in 
charge of the work that the spectro- 
photometer was entirely capable of 
determining the positive identification 
but that uniform nomenclature was 
merely a matter of arbitrary classifi- 
cation after positive identification. 

Tests for strength and purity have 
not as_ yet but 
the Bureau were of 
the opinion that the spectro-photo- 
meter would furnish 
these problems also. 


been conclusive 


representatives 


the solution of 
It was admitted, 
however’ that nothing definite in this 
direction accom- 
plished. 


has as yet been 

Tests for fastness were being car- 
ried the laboratory 
methods, and the results for different 
dyestuffs tabulated as soon as they 
were determined. 


on by usual 


A plea for financial assistance was 
made by Dr. Burgess, director of the 
Standards. While the 
a Government agency, 1s 


Bureau of 
Bureau, as 
not allowed to accept monetary con- 
a system of fellowships is 
individual or 
a fellowship 


tributions, 
authorized whereby an 
a corporation may -buy 


in the Bureau. This simply means 
that an individual or corporation may 
employ a technical expert and send 
him to the Bureau of Standards for 
a year; while there he is given the 
the Bureau in his re- 
search work, his entire expense being 


facilities of 


the individual or corpora- 
tion sending him there; the cost of 
this fellowship is consequently 
tirely dependent upon the caliber of 
man the direction of his re- 
searches may be limited by the people 


borne by 
en- 
sent; 


who send him there. 

In response to this plea, the Syn- 
thetic Chemical Manufac- 
offered to take 
such a fellowship, through its repre- 
sentative on the committee. 

Your representative does not be- 
that sufficient our 
industry are as yet in sight to war- 
rant the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association in taking such a 
fellowship. 


Organic 
Association 


turers 


lieve benefits to 


Texas Association Meets 
Officers Elected—Mills Report 


Full-Time Operation 

WAXAHACHIE, TExAS.—The Texas 
Textile Association, embracing own- 
managers, superintendents and 
operators in general of textile mills 
in Texas, held its semi-annual meet- 
ing in Waxahachie last week with 
representatives present from every 
textile mill in the State. At the busi- 
ness session that marked the close of 
the two-day convention, W. H. Gib- 
superintendent of the Waxa- 
hachie Cotton Mills, was elected pres- 


ers, 


son, 


ident. Other officers elected are: J. 
O. Wilson, superintendent of the 
Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 


Cuero, first vice-president; G. C. 
Dilling, Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, 
West, second vice-president, and D. 
H. Poole, general manager of the 
Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Waco’ was 
chosen for the next semi-annual 
meeting, to be held Nov. 1. 

The meeting was one of the largest 
and most interesting ever held by the 
association, as the rapid development 
of the textile industry in Texas has 
given added interest to the sessions 
of the association, and numerous new 
members are being taken in. Reports 
from mills now in operation in Texas 
indicated a period of prosperity for 
textile mills in this State. All the 
mills being operated to 
capacity. 

Prof. John H. Bradley of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas invited the association to ap- 
point a committee to work with the 
college authorities in arranging and 


are now 


establishing a course in textile engi- 
neering. The committee will be 
named. 


Movement of Raw Cotton 

Cotton from Aug. T, 
1923, to May 23, 1924, as reported by 
the U. S. Agriculture 


movement 


Department of 











follows 

19 1925 

i Bales 
Port receipts... 6.372 5,493,815 
Port stocks 367 299,601 
Interior receipts... 7,100 7,107 417 
Interior stocks......... ¢ $71,972 
Into sight... 10,877,192 10,669,086 
Nthn. spinners’ takings 1,694, 2.179.882 
Sthn. spinners’ takings 3,530,731 4,034,014 
World's visible supply 


of American cotton 1.536.568 1,535,575 
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Addresses at American Association Convention 


Though Limited in Number, They Touched on Vital Problems—President’s Annual Address a Thoughtful One 








‘Industry and Citizenship” by Dr. Payne—Discussion “Curtailment, Importations and the Tariff”’— 
Southern Wholesalers’ Problems Outlined by Norman Johnson 


LTHOUGH few in number, 
the formal addresses pre- 
i sented at the convention of 
the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association held in Atlantic 
City this week involve the considera- 
tion of varied subjects and brought 
valuable thoughts on current 
problems. The annual address of the 
president showed careful preparation 
and touched on some of the matters 
which are of closest interest to manu- 
facturers. The report of the secre- 
tary also fell in this class. 
Undoubtedly one of the most signi- 
ficant papers presented was that by 
Stuart W. Cramer on “Curtailment, 


Importations and the Tariff” which 
opened a general discussion on these 
vital problems. The relation of the 
wholesaler to the manufacturing in- 
dustry was touched upon in the ad- 


dress delivered by Norman H. John- 
son, secretary of the Southern 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association. 


Still another phase was featured in 
the paper on “Industry and Citizen- 
ship” by Henry Mace Payne, con- 
sulting engineer. 

These addresses are printed in the 
following pages. The talks at the 
banquet were extemporaneous and 
will be found in abstract form in the 
news account of that event. 


Annnal Address of President 


By 


| IS gratifying to see such a large 
number of members present at 
t the 28th annual convention. 
This, it seems to me, indicates two 
first, that existing conditions 
draw us together as illustrating the 
truth of the old saying that “misery 
loves company,” and in the second 
place, the value of the associat’on in 
handling many problems of mutual 
interest is and more being 
realized by the members. 

During the past several months the 


more 


cotton manufacturers of this coun- 
try have encountered conditions 
which are unprecedented, due, no 
doubt, to many causes, but also 


brought about to a large extent by 
the rapid and violent fluctuations of 
raw cotton. During last summer you 
will remember cotton was selling at 
23c. to 26c. and in the fall, when the 
new crop of cotton came on the mar- 
ket, it sold at 29c. to 30c. The price 
advanced rapidly until November 28 
when the maximum was _ reached, 
viz.: 37.60c. Then after the first 
of the year the price declined until 
on March 28 the market was 27.40 
or Ioc. a pound decline, that is, $50 


a hale. Cotton then gradually ad- 
vanced to 31.60c. on April 10, since 
which time disturbing fluctuations 
have been noted. 


The buyers of cotton goods had a 
Sa. experience in loading up with 


merchandise in 1920, when cotton 
advanced to 42.25¢. to July 19, and 
then being forced to assume heavy 


losses when cotton declined to 14.50 
on December 22, 1920, and showed 
a further decline to 11.25¢. on Feb- 
Tuary 28, 1921. The fluctuation of 
the cotton market during the present 
Season was certainly a_ disturbing 
factor which no prudent business man 
could afford to ignore. 
Manufacturers of cotton goods are 
Most sympathetic with the farmers 
wh grow cotton and sincerely desire 
thet a fair and just price should be 


William 


E. Beattie 


realized by the growers for cotton; 
but it is important on the other hand, 
that the cotton planter should realize 
that the manufacturer faces this prob- 
lem, viz.: cotton goods made from 
cotton costing more than a certain 
amount cannot be sold except in lim- 
ited quantities and if the consumer of 
cotton goods will not buy, manufac- 
turers are compelled to stop making 
goods and hence can no longer 


cotton. 


buv 


Does Not Fix Cotton Price 


It is not for the manufacturer to 
Say what price is fair to the farmer, 
nor is the manufacturer able to say 
what price he can pay for raw cotton 
and convert it into goods and feel 
sure he can sell the goods. The con- 
sumers of goods would perhaps pay 
more some seasons than other seasons 
but past experience has demonstrated 
that there is a much smaller demand 
for cotton goods when cotton is high, 
say about 30c. to 35c. or higher, than 
when cotton is selling around 20c. to 
25c. or lower. 


Another serious problem faced by 
the manufacturer and the buyer of 
cotton goods during the spring of 
1923 and again this spring was that 
the difference between quotations for 
spot cotton in New York and fall 
contracts was over 4c. a pound, for 
example: 


N. Y.Spots Dec. Future 

Closed at Quotations 
May 1, 1923... 27.50 23.40 
June 1, 1923... 27.55 22.85 
July 1.1993... 27.85 23.58 
March 4, 1924... 28.50 24.77 
April 1, 1924... 28.50 24.04 

Unless the buyer of goods finds it 


necessary to buy, he naturally hesi- 
tates, in the hope that he can buy to 
better advantage in the fall. 


Another problem faced by the man- 
ufacturer is that in making goods 
from cotton on a higher level of 
value, he must take a heavier loss 


on account of waste. When cotton 
sells at 35¢. a pound a waste item of 
st4c. to 6c. a pound must be ab- 
sorbed. When cotton is selling at 
Isc. this waste item is around 2'2c. 
to 234c. Supplies and repair parts, 
labor, freight and everything is on a 
higher level. 

It has been suggested that manu- 
facturers should advertise these facts 
so that the users of cotton goods will 
better understand the cause of the 
advance in the price of cotton goods. 

Certification of Cotton 

The Federal Trade Commission 
held a hearing last fall in an effort 
to determine the causes of rapid and 
wide fluctuations of cotton and if 
possible suggest some plan whereby 
the market would become more stable 
and follow more closely the economic 
law of supply and demand, and a 
closer parity be maintained between 
spots and futures. 

The certification of cotton at cer- 
tain points in the South for delivery 
on New York contracts was urged 
as one plan to prevent sudden and 
wide fluctuations and maintain a 
proper parity between spots and fu- 
tures. The commission, after care 
ful consideration, takes the position 
that southern deliveries will do much 
to eliminate manipulation and_ to 
maintain New York future prices in 
their proper relation to spot prices. 
There are other reforms urged by the 
commission, and it is hoped that Con- 
gress will enact a law adopting such 
as well govern the trans- 
actions of the New York Exchange 
as to prevent manipulation of 
prices and thus assist in stabilizing 
the industry. 

Exports and Imports 

The Department of Commerce has 
made a careful study of the exports 
and imports of cotton goods to and 
from the United States and the fig 
ures given furnish much food for 
thought. The exports of cotton piece 
soods (including duck) to all coun- 
tries from the United States for vears 


regulations 


so 


1913 to 1923 were as follows: 

Yards Value 
ce are oe 166.684.952 $32,257,482.00 
1919 683.045.326 151.997.817.00 
1920 818.750.946 238,153.577.00 
1921 551.623.561 71.699,989.00 
1922 587.492.532  85,232.112.00 
1928. kcicxs 164.520.397  79.357,337.00 

January and February of 1924 


show a decline from preceding vears. 
There were imported into the United 
States during 1923, 

219.010.307 yards... ..$47,188,033.00 

The importation of cotton goods 
has steadily increased during the past 
ten years, from 45,497,927 in I9I2, to 
the present 219 million yards. Dur- 
ing two weeks, February 15 to 29, 
of this year, the imports of various 
cotton cloths show increases over the 
averages of 1923. They comprise 


quite a variety of fabrics but the chief 
items are broadcloths, sateen and 
voiles. 

Thus we see that the total exports 
cloths from the United 
in 1923 were 464,000,000 
yards, equal to $79,000,000.00, and 
total imports in 1923 were 219,000,000 


of cotton 


states 


yards, equal to $47 ,000,000.00. 

Our chief competitor is Manches- 
ter. And since they are able to ship 
goods into the United States and pay 
duty on them, in foreign markets to 
which the United States and Eng- 
land both ship goods, they have a 
still advantage because we 
must pay the same duties they pay. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to an extract from information 
received from England De- 
partment of Commerce last month as 


oreater 


read 


by our 


follows: 3 
“With a 
Colonial, Far Eastern 
markets, the United 
fertile field for sritish cotton cloth 
The United States, the 


important market in 1923 for British 


demand in 
ind Levantine 
states 


decreased 
offers a 


fifth mos 


’ e 


cotton goods, purchased a total o 
174,922,000 square yards as compared 
with 95,384,000 square yards in 1922. 
The other countries taking large 
quantities of these goods were India, 
China, Turkey, and Egypt, named 
in the order of importance.” 

A significant feature of the data 
referred to shows that in 1913 Eng- 
land exported to India 3,057,351 sq. 
vds. and last year only 1,411,700; 
and to China in 1913, 716,533 sq. yds. 
and last year only 234,710. Their 
shipments to other countries during 
the same years remained more nearly 
uniform; but the same figures show 
increases to the United States of four 
times as much in 1923 as in I913. 

We are told that “another import- 
ant Tactor has been the exchange sit- 
uation. The exchange rate kas been 
against this country during this en- 
tire period, and this brings the price 
of cloths landed in foreign countries 
considerably above the prices in New 
York.” We learn further that the 
competition from Japanese intils has 
increased during the past year or 
two. They have practically absorbed 
the coarse goods trade in the Orient 
and last year invaded the Near Fast 
to a much larger extent than ever 
before and almost to the entire ex- 
clusion of American gray sheetings. 

This condition taken in connection 
with our present depressed business 
in this country brings us face to face 
with an acute situation. 

A large number of the mills in 
this country are curtailing produc- 
tion by shutting down entirely or 
running part time. The English news 
“* Short 


item referred to states that 

time running is reported to have 
placed the spinners in a much 
stronger position and as a _ conse- 
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quence they are holding out for bet- 
ter prices than they have obtained for 
some time past.” 

The depression existing in the cot- 
ton textile industry has been aggra- 
vated by importations referred to 
above and present tariff laws have 
become a matter of paramount con- 
cern to members of this association 
who are the most active and progres- 
sive in the diversification and finish- 
ing of mill products. In fact, the 
agitation on this subject is so wide- 
spread on account of increasing im- 
portations, despite the enforced cur- 
tailment during recent months, that 
I have requested Stuart W. Cramer, 
chairman of our Legislative Commit- 
tee, to give special attention to it in 
his annual report and to outline the 
steps he is taking and what he rec- 
ommends shall be done to bring the 
matter forcibly before our friends in 
Congress and the public generally. 
This phase of our troubles, coupled 
with the fiercely competitive domes- 
tic conditions prevailing in our indus- 
try, compels more than usual atten- 
tion to this topic and it has therefore 
been scheduled for special presenta- 
tion and discussion at the session this 
afternoon. 


Immigration 

The question of immigration, which 

s occupied a conspicious place in 
the halls of Congress during the 
resent session, is one of far-reach- 
importance and it is gratifying 

to learn that Congress has passed a 
new law by an overwhelming major- 


adopting the 1890 census as 
hasis and reducing the quota from 


360,000 persons a year to 160,000 a 
vear. 

\s Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
said, “The facts are that there is not 
any country in Europe in which the 
motive to emigrate is not stronger 
today than it ever has been since im- 
migration began to this country. The 
degree of economic distress that pre- 
vails there, the high taxes, the appre- 
hension of military service, the dis- 
turbance of the whole economic sit- 
uation, are greater today than they 
have ever been before.” Continuing, 
the Senator said, “Just to illustrate 
how strong it is I may say that under 
the present law the Italian quota is 
42.000 persons a year. I was told 
by one of the Italian emigration offi 


cials that more than 600,000 persons 
had registered themselves as appli- 
cants for emigration to this country 


M7 


der our quota law. In_ other 
words, they already have on file ap- 
plications for permits to emigrate 
t would take up the present quota 
the next fifteen years. That is 
cal and only typical because the 
e conditions exist in every other 
intry in Europe.” 
fenry H. Curran, United States 
imissioner of Immigration at 
s Island regards this question as 
its ultimate effect upon the fu- 
of our country the most import- 
act of the present Congress.” 
ur present quota is 360,000 a year, 


but it seems probable that this will 
be considerably reduced. Mr. Cur 
ran says, “The total annual immigra- 
tion is far more than these figure: 
because the quota law does not apply 
to the Western Hemisphere, and fur- 
thermore, it contains excep- 
tions, for example, the total numbet 


many 


of immigrants that came into the 
United States between July 1, 1922 


and January 1, 1924, was 500,000, in 
just that period of six months.” 
Mr. Curran, who is certainly in 
position to know, says further: “I? 
we drop the 1910 measure and tak: 
up the 1890 measure, we come, with 
a few minor differences in the cas 
of individual nations that almost 
exactly gives each pat of Europe 
that to which it is entitled. No more 
no less. That is why I am for the 
1890 measure. It helps us to becom 
more homogeneous by sending to us 
every year a miniature or replica of 
that which we are already, accord 
ing to original natural stock. The 
1890 is the soundest, the healthiest, 
the fairest, the best.” 
ment, 


An improve- 
it seems to me, on the exist 
ing law and the proposed new law 
would be a plan of selecting and pass- 
ing upon the qualifications of immi 
grants before they leave foreign 
shores, rather than the system of ex- 


amination at Ellis Island after the 
arrive on this side. 
Taxation 


The National Industrial Confe1 


ence Board has made a very careful 
study of the problem of taxation: 


and in October, 1922. and again in 
October, 1923, issued reports. As 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board commands the confidence and 


respect of all thoughtful citizens, it 
is probably not out of place for me 
to quote briefly some of their con 
clusions: 

“If to the burdens imposed by the 
Federal Government, there are added 
a host of State and local taxes, in 
the shape of capital stock, income, 
real estate and other taxes and 
licenses, the amounts paid by the 
manufacturing industry toward the 
support of government reach stag- 
gering proportions. Heavy taxation 
has in many cases interfered with 
the recovery of general business, 
and has entailed great hardships 
through increased prices to the con- 
sumer.” 

“In order to measure the burden- 
someness of taxation, a comparison 
was drawn between total taxes 
levied and the national income. The 
Board’s estimate of national income 
for 1922 is $58,000.000.000. an in- 
crease of 170% over the vear 1921 
Taxes represented therefore 12.1% 
of the national income in 1922 as 
against 6.4% in 1913, 12.1% in 1919 
and 16.7% in 1921. On the basis of 
figures per capita national income, 
each person in this country had con 


tributed, in 1922, the result of 
six and one-fourth weeks’ income 
towards the support of all govern 
mental authorities, compared with 
three and one-third weeks’ incom: 
in 1913. This country is thus back 
to the level reached in 1919 so far 
as the burden of taxation is con 


“Mississippi, 


cerned and the latter is still twice as 
high as it 

“The active 
and the public payroll 
has been growing until in 1922 one 


was before the war.” 
number of persons, 
inactive, on 
twelve persons 


or every sixteen 


vears of age or over, gainfully em- 
ploved, according to the census of 
1920, is supported by 


ment. 


Govern 
support 
ing this vast host of public employes 
represents a f $91 for each 
person years of age 


the 
The annual cost of 


cost ¢ 
over ten 
fully employed.” 

“Another 
hanced 


gain 


factor reflecting en 
expenditures of State and 
local government is public construc- 
tion. Elaborate construction pro 
undertaken by State and 
local governments, particularly with 
the aid and the stimulation of the 
Federal Government, almost 
trebled their public 
since 1913.” 


During recent years, 17 


grams 


have 
indebtedness 


States have 
adopted income tax laws to add to the 
labyrinth of 
among 


and 
States 


our tax problems, 
southern 
Carolina, South 
Virginia and 
Unfortunately, there 
be no uniformity in the 
adopted. 


them, six 
North 
Carolina, Tennessee. 


West 


appears to 


Virginia. 


systems 


One other point emphasized by the 
Board 1 


ot property 


is the estimate of the amount 


exempted from taxation 
for State and local purposes which 
levy sav approximated fiftv-four bil 


than 


less 


lions in 1921, slightly one 
f our national wealth. 
Che importance of 


duce the 


seeking to re 


burden of taxes, 


State and local, will appear to any 
one making even casual study of 
the problem. The Federal Govern 


ment collected taxes to the amount of 


~ » 
ee ae 
93:379.377.972 in 


from 


1923 and $726,000, 
000 miscellaneous sources. such 
as taxes on inheritances, payment by 
Great Britain of her debt and re 
ceipts from sale of surplus property 
We are informed by a careful and 
experienced student of taxation that 
the total revenue of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the calendar year of 
1923, was $4,105,000,000 and during 
the same year the people paid ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000 to 
State and local governments. 
The expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment exclusive of interest and 


charges on the public debt is about 


their 


$2,250,000,000. The interest on the 
public debt is about $1,000,000,000. 
There was therefore a ‘surplus of 


about $855,000,000 available for re 
ducing the public debt of the country 
and all of this for that 
purpose. 
How Tax Affects Business 

It is well to note in passing that 
under the present law 
pay to Federal Government 


1214 on their net profits. This tax 
of 12%4% | 


was used 


corporati yns 
the 


rears more heavily upon 
corporations which make only a small 
return upon their invested capital 
than did the old excess profits tax and 


corporations income tax combined. 
The student referred to says, “Any 
corporation which earns less' than 


9.2% on its invested capital is actually 


paying 
than 


more under the present law 


the old one.” None of 
the tax bills before Congress contem- 


under 


plate reducing the tax on net incomes 
of corporations, as far as | 


I am in- 
formed. 


Under existing conditions I 
think this should be done and this tax 
reduced to 10% to 8%. 


become So 


if not 
axation has 


compli- 
that 


corporations and individ- 
uals having even a very moderate in- 
come feel compelled to employ tax 
experts to make out their returns for 
them. The present law is so difficult 
to interpret and the rulings of the 
department in Washington have 
come so voluminous that 


cated 


be- 
no one but 
a highly trained specialist can be even 
reasonably sure tax returns are cor 
rect. And even if correct, a Govern- 
ment agent five years later may find 
fault and further 
advice and assistance. If 


necessitate expert 
this con- 
t'nues our colleges may be compelled 
to add to their 


riculum a 


post-graduate 
course on “Tax Laws of 
the United States,” and if this should 
be done, I venture to predict that th 
will be found far more difficult 
than that in Greek. 


cur- 


COuTS( 


The present tax law should not 
only be made less burdensome but 
should be simplified so that a citizen 


of average intelligence can deal with 
our Government without the necessity 
of intermediate tax experts whos« 
add to the 


\nother phase ot the 


\ 


lees nece ssarily burd n. 


tax problem 


which receives very little attention. 
because it applies only after we are 
dead, is inheritance taxes. These are 
very complicated and burdensome. It 


IS pu rhaps out ot place to refer to this 
tax here, affects stock 
holders ot corporations owning prop- 
erty in states ; 
informed that 
Henry J. 


except as it 
various for example, 
“when the late 
director of a 
trust company in boston, passed away, 
nineteen different States came in for 


we art 


Jackson, a 


a share of his taxes and took $690,- 
000 out of a $3,000,000 estate. 

New York Central Railway stock is 
taxed by six or seven different States. 

It seems that these burdensome in- 
heritances taxes may ultimately have 
a serious effect on the marketability 
of stocks and bonds of corporations 
Owning property in a 
States. 


number of 


If we are correctly informed there 
are three separate and distinct tax 
bills before Congress at present: the 


Mellon bill, the House bill and the 
Senate-Democratic bill. I do not be 
leve that the total amount of taxes 


collected under any one of the pro- 
posed bills would vary materially. 
Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, 1s regarded as a man of excep- 
tional ability and high character and 
is in a position to study the important 
problem of taxation intelligently and 
thoroughly. 
debt ot , 


The country owes him a 


eratitude for his clear and 
comprehensive statements and recom 
mendations His discussion of tax 


burdens has given the citizens of our 
country a better grasp of the prob- 
] and no doubt the 


lems members of 
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gress have profited by the light 
wn on the subject. 
\Ve are led to hope that many 
led reforms will result, if not im- 


liately at least in the early future. 


acheries and Finishing Plants 
ou will recall that President Ty- 

ti at our Washington meeting urged 
necessity of bleacheries and finish- 
plants in the South and greater 
ersification of products. And 
sident Hutchison last year in 
-hmond emphasized the need of 
nts in the South for the manu- 
‘ture of textile machinery and re- 
pair parts—all in line with the asso- 
ciation’s general policy looking to the 
establishment of an independent and 
self-contained industry 
both 


in the South. 
our 
endorsement tt 


instances, association 


gave hearty these 


luable suggestions by adopting 
calling upon our 
everything in their 


power to aid in their practical ac- 


resolutions 


ong 
} 
ao 


members to 


complishment It is 


or 
~! 


atifying to 
me, vour president, to take note ot 
splendid 


and 


progress already 


hieved, the plans under way 


One 
features in south- 


their further development. 
the outstanding 
rn development during the past two 
irs has been precisely in line with 
and it is a 
ibute to the work our association 1s 
that such 
should 
hese timely suggestions. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
i Greenville, S. C., wrote me April 
5. "it 46 practically impossible to 
letermine what new and additions t 
existing finishing plants 
pleted during 1923, but 


lurine 


ing 1923 and early in 


ese recommendations, 


ing instant 


given to 


hearty and 


esponse have 


been 


mill engineers, 


were com- 
the additions 
1924, all 
ready for operation in July, 1924, are: 
New Plants 7 
Approximate yardage per week. 6.820,000 
Additions to existing plants.... 6 
Approximate yardage per week.4.300.000 
“Information 
chasing yarn 


¢ 


to the mills pur- 
dyeing equipment in 
secured from the Southern 
Process Co. and 


as 


1923 was 
Franklin only in- 

cludes their equipment: 
Mills purchasing this equipment. 8 
Approximate pounds per week. .. 100,000 
\ll of the 
proximate.” 
We reliably 
than one 


above information is 
informed that 
corporation engaged 
the manufacture of cotton mill 
hinery and repair parts is seri- 


are 


considering establishing plants 
e South, and we hope that more 
t t will be 


te information available 
meeting. 


In the 
is well to bear in mind 
and machinery repair 
have not been reduced in price, 


re our next 
itime, it 


supplies 
ugh we believe they should have 


Muscle Shoals 

the ordinary business mind, it 
s strange that some properly con- 
ed committee cannot make clear 
e thoughtful average citizen the 
ls of Mr. Ford’s offer for Muscle 
ls, and the details of the offer 
1e associated power companies of 


the South, and any other prospective 
buyers, so that a fair comparison can 
be made. There appears to be so 
much pressure to have Congress act 
in haste and sell the birthright of 
the people, one naturally grows sus- 
picious and wonders if it would not 
be better to have full investigation 
by Senate committees precede, rather 
than follow, sales of public property. 
This question regarding Muscle 
Shoals suggests water powers in gen- 
eral and the conservation of 
along the sources of our streams. 
This subject is too broad in its scope 
to permit of more than a bare refer 
ence. When 
cutting our 


forests 


learn 
forests, 


we that we 


and west, 
of a total of twenty-five billion cubic 
feet of wood annually, while growth 
replaces only 
three-fifths of 


are 
east 


six billion: that 


the timber originally 
in the United States is gone, we must 
realize that our 
should support 

State and 


and 


citizens in 
and 
national 


general 
encourar’ ou? 
governments 11 
every way to protect existing forests 
and carry out plans for 
timber lands as far 
are 


replanting 
We 
informed that “many owners of 
timberland in nearly all parts of tl 
country 


as possible 


are readv to engage in the 
business of growing timber if public 
aid can be extended in the protection 
of forest lands from fire, and in the 
adjustment of forest taxes.” 


Report of Dawes Committee 


The report of the Dawes 
Committee on Reparations is so clear 


Report of 


By 


recent 


Winston 


ACH year it has seemed as if the 

peak of our activities had been 
reached and yet each succeeding per- 
iod finds our work constantly grow 
ing. This is but natural and logical 
with an industry developing so rap- 
idly as ours; it is likewise encourag 
ing and gratifying for it gives prac- 
tical and unmistakeable demonstra 
tion that our members are making a 
larger and more generous use of our 
organization and that the type and 
character of 
been such 
their favor. 


rendered 
commend 


service has 
to itself to 
With the expansion of 
our industry and the diversity of its 
development, new and varied prob 
lems have arisen which have received 
due consideration and prompt atten- 
tion at the hands of your executive 
officers. The administrative work of 
your association has moved aggres- 
sively forward along all lines and the 
past year has been one of the most 
fruitful in our history. 

Your committees, notably your Na 
tional Committee under the direction 
of Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte; 
your Traffic and Transportation Com- 
mittee, under the able and vigilant 
supervision of Captain Ellison A. 
Smyth of Greenville, S. C., and 
George W. Forrester of Atlanta, Ga.; 
your Committee on the Standardiza- 
tion of textile fabrics in cooperation 


as 


and appears to be so reasonable that 
the nations interested will surely feel 
compelled to adopt the recommenda- 
tions. Nothing which has occurred 
since the armistice was signed ap- 
pears to offer such a practical and 
constructive program for solving In- 
ternational differences as this report. 
If it is adopted and Germany hon- 
estly makes proper efforts to meet 
her obligations, we can hope that the 
atfairs of the world 
grow normal. 


will begin to 
The issue is far reach- 
ing when the good faith of 


is at 


a nation 
stake. 

Conclusion 
conclusion, gentlemen. 
express to the 


permit 


me to Board of 


Gov 
ernors and 


to the chairmen and indi 
vidual 


members of our various com 
mittees, the thanks of our association. 
tor the very valuable and timely serv- 
* veomnes | the _ past year. 
ne success of any Organization such 
as ours 


chat acter 


ices during 


depends largely upon 
etfort put 


. ] . 
rth by its several committees’ and 


the 
and 


scope of 
I believe that our association is to be 
congratulated upon 
its working units. 

timately 


direction of 


the personnel of 
To those more in 


associate d 
the general 
organization, | 


with me in. the 


activities 1 
our desir 
voice my personal appreciation 

to Mr 
like to 
loval 


ices 


also 


\nd 


\dams, our secretary, | would 
express my thanks for his 


cooperation and untiring sery 
generously exerted in the fur 
therance of 


Wwe rk 


, : 
the large and increasing 
our association is doing 


Secretary 


Dd, 


Adams. 


with the United States Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, headed by W. 
B. Hodge of Charlotte, and your var- 
ious other committees, on education, 
foreign trade, ete. 


ally active. 


have been unusu 


Your association during the past 
year was represented in Washington 
by a special committee consisting of 
President Beattie, Allen F. Johnson 
of Va., and Stuart W. 
Cramer of Charlotte, in an effort to 
secure the incorporation of 
sion in the New York cotton 
contract which would premit of de 
of certain desig- 
nated points outside of New York. A 
hearing was had before the Federal 
Trade which time the 
views of our industry were ably pre 
sented by Mr. Johnson. The 
mission has reported, recommending 
that our 
adopted but no final 
taken. It is our 
incorporation of such 


Lynchburg 


a provi- 
futures 


liveries cotton at 


Commission at 


(Com 
to Congress suggestion be 
action has yet 
hope that th 
a provision in 
the New York cotton exchange con 
tract will tend to stabilize conditions 
and prevent such violent fluctuations 
between near and distant months at 
varying periods as has been the case 
in the past. 


been 


Your association was likewise re- 
presented in Washington on several 


occasions during the past year when 
consideration was given the so-called 
child labor amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, a measure which if ap- 
proved by three-fourths of the States 
would give to Congress sweeping re- 
gulatory powers governing the em 
ployment of all minors under eighteen 


W. D. Adams, Secretary 
American Cotton 
ciation 


and ‘Treasurer. 
Manufacturers Asso- 


re. The position of our 


} 


association and the 


industry was again 


with the 
last convention, the 
details of which will doubtless be giv- 
en you by the 


forth in line 


set resolution 


a lopted at 


our 
chairman of your Leg- 


islative Committee. 


Position on Raw Cotton 
I feel that I should direct your at- 
tention to one paragraph in the cor 
respondence which I sent you on Feb. 
20, between the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers Cooperative Association 
and myself. | that the cotton 
erowers of the South had your deep- 
est sympathy in their many problems 
and your sincere disposition to co- 
in their solution; I felt it an 
opportune time to extend to them not 
only the good wishes of our associa- 
tion but to put into plain words our 
position on the question of raw cotton 
Not all farmers realize how 
truly identical are their interests with 
our own; and how much of a spirit 
of cooperation we have for them. I 
trust that my remarks: as_ follows, 
correctly represent the sentiments of 
you all's 
“It should be 


that 


knew 


operate 


prices. 


State 
the 
South vastly prefer a good price tot 


unnecessary to 
cotton manufacturers in 


cotton and make more money when 


cotton brings a good price; also that 
violent fluctuations 


down 


either up = or 
in the cotton market are dis 
astrous and puzzling to cotton mill 
managements the law 
of supply and demand, based upon 
what the public — will pay for goods, 
your association has our best wishes 
in maintaining the price of cotton 
to the very top of the market.” 


Considering 


Facts About the South 
It is gratifying to report that sub- 
stantial progress has been achieved 
in the very large and important work 
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your association has had under way 
7 9 1 : 
for several years past, the aim and 
object of whieh has been to inform 


the public as to the true facts touch- 
ing our southern industry. It has been 
the task of your secretary, with 
National Committee, to keep 
with this situation at all 
and whenever and wherever 
misrepresentations have occurred, 
they have been promptly corrected; 
numerous articles have been prepared 
dealing with pertinent phases of our 
industry which have been widely pub- 
lished in the North and East as well 
as in the South, so much so that today 
a remarkable change is beginning to 
be noted in public opinion regarding 
distinctive features of our southern 
development. Whereas formerly there 
were many and gross misrepresenta- 
tions, today they are few and far re- 
moved; whereas formerly comments 


your 
in touch 
times 


favorable to the southern industry 
were seldom heard, or seen in the 
press, today they are numerous and 
many of them highly commendatory. 
Even the fact itself of such remark- 
able reversal of public sentiment has 
been the topic of comment. This 
gratifying showing has been largely 
due to the first-hand information 
derived by me Wspapel and magazine 
writers, among the most influential 
in the country, who, by invitation, 
have themselves visited our mill cen- 
( thorities who, having heard 
( eved South with the view 
of finding out for themselves the real 
facts and to reports of leading manu 
rers and even government offic- 
ials who have seen with their own 
eves just what is being done in 
Southern mill communities 
That the task is not yet finished 1s 
evidence by the fact that some erro- 


still 


reference to the 


neous ideas prevail, notably with 
equivalents of com- 
pensation which southern mill em- 
ployes universally receive and which 
other not 
connection 


to invite your particular 


operatives in sections do 


generally enjoy. In this 
permit m¢ 
attention to that resolution which will 
be presented to you today by your 
addressed to 


the Department of Labor requesting 


Resolutions committee, 


that an investigation be made of the 
so-called “wage equivalents” in cotton 
mills, not simply North and South 


alone, but in different sections of the 


country. Such action 1s being recom 
mended because there has developed a 
real and radical difference of opinion 
and in such as unexpected quarter 
the subject which is a matter of 
extreme concern to the members of 
. whom 


ly ~4 1 
this association, all ot 


are ecn- 


Lic to a 


credit for wage equivalents 


vhen considering the pay of thei 
ves, either in the nature ot 
Vag mparisons ee. costs ot pro- 


offic al T¢ 
\T r } 

meCSe;rve, secretary ol tne 
nal Association of Cotton Manu- 


rers, read at the recent conven- 


tion of that organization in Boston. 
Says Dr. Meserve: 
‘Wages, North and South: There 


has been much discussion of late in 
the public press and in statistical 
organizations concerning wages 
North and South in the cotton in- 
dustry. This is the only basic in- 
dustry which makes such a division 
of wages. Were it not for the fact 

and I emphasize the word ‘fact’— 
that the wages in the North are 
distinctly higher than in the South, 
this comparison probably would not 
be made. In the consideration of 
wages paid in any industry, the 
amount of money in the pay envel- 
ope is the absolutely determining 
factor. Whatever other favorable 


working or living conditions may 
accompany the wage are simply 


additional inducements for the em- 
ploye to seek the field of labor which 
most appeals to him. Every em- 
ployer in every industry in all parts 
of the country has to meet competi- 
tion for labor and each employer 
mects it on the basis of his ‘money 
in the pay envelope’ while labor, as 

I have suggested, considers this and 

any other factor that may enter into 

the equation, from his point of 
view.” 

Whether Dr. Meserve is fearfully 
inexact or illy informed is immaterial, 
but I think that it is a problem that 
impartial agency should pass on. 

understand the genial Doctor, 
with his heart overflowing with loy- 


some 


alty to his organization and its mem- 
bers, stating that the number of 
American citizens in New England 
mills is comparable with mill popula- 


tions anywhere in the country, fot 
that may be considered poetic license ; 
this other matter of wage equivalents, 
one of serious economic 


treated as 


however, 1s 
importance and must be 
such. 

Again, your secretary could hardly 
afford to notice any of the partisan 
exaggerations of Thomas F. McMa- 
hon, for they are well known to all 
of you; but in order to keep the rec- 
ord straight it is necessary to flatly 
contradict one of his assertions re- 
cently made in answer to a letter 
written by Dr. Max B. Wells, under 
the title of “Another Languishing 
Industry... McMahon makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Wells 


super- 


“T would only remind Dr 
that the great 


intendents and engineers as well as 


percentage of 


overseers now directing the manu 
facturers of cotton mills in the 
South are by birth and training pro- 
those States north of the 
Mason line, 
verv large 
New 
Of course all of 


ducts of 
Dixon 
emanat 


supposed and 


with a number 
England.” 


you 


ing trom 
that 
fur- 
Me 


well 


know 
statement to be utterly false and 
thermore I franklv believe that 
Mahon knew it to be untrue, as 
the other statements 


as most of con 


tained in t article. 

\ll of which demonstrates that 
ec tl as ME ae ec ce 
there 18 real need tor the continuing 
attention of vour secretary and your 
‘ational Committee to this impor- 
tant matter, which while it requires 


constant and vigilant treatment, is a 


service that in the judgment of your 
officers is distinctly worth while and 
will be continued. 

Relations with Other Bodies 

It is a pleasure to report that the 
cordial relations and close contacts 
that have heretofore obtained between 
our national organization and our 
various affiliated bodies, notably our 
State associations, have been further 


augmented. Officers of our State 
associations during the past vear have 
called upon our central office for 


counsel and cooperation in a number 
of important problems, notably on 
State tax matters, etc., and this as- 
sistance has been promptly and gladly 
rendered. It has been the constant 
aim and purpose of our association 
to cooperate with and in every pos 
sible way strengthen the hands of our 
affiliated bodies and the result of this 
joint service has not only been pleas- 
ant but mutually helpful to all con- 
cerned. Your secretary has attended 
a number of State association meet- 
ings and wherever he has gone, his 
reception has been most cordial, with 


flattering reference to the coope: 
tive work our association is doin; 

During the past year we have addei 
440,752 spindles to our active me 
bership, which today embraces m 
than 90% of all those in the Sou 
stretching from Maryland to Mexi 
an expanse of territory not 
proached by any other textile org: 
ization in any country on the f 
of the globe. The work of your 
sociation is moving gratifyingly f 
ward in line with the purpose { 
which it was formed and the futu 
is big with promise for increased u: 
fulness. ; 

In conclusion, I beg to express 
President 3eattie, Vice-Presice 
McLellan and Chairman W. J. V: 
een and the members of the Board 
of Governors as well as to the cha 
men and members of the various 
committees my appreciation for the 
courtesies and kindly consideration 
shown during the past vear. What 
ever success has been achieved has 
been due to their generous coope: 
tion so cheerfully and loyally give 


Industry and Citizenship 


By Dr. Henry 

D MUBTLESS to many of you it 
appears strange that a mining 
should have been invited to 


a gathering of the textile in- 
My reason for accepting the 


( ngin¢ er 
address 
dustry. 
invitation was a sincere desire to con- 
tribute to your conference the results 
of an economic survey now in prog- 
ress in the South under my direction 
which has for its aim the develop- 
ment of many potential industries and 
the utilization of great supplies of 
raw material now lying dormant, or 
being shipped to far distant states for 
fabrication, from whence, as manu- 
factured goods, they are returned to 
be purchased by the original pro- 
ducers at greatly increased prices. 

In your own industry you are dis- 
cussing the elaboration of plans 
whereby the bleaching, dyeing, finish- 
ing and mercerizing may be done at 
home, thus obviating the shipment of 
goods to the North and East for fur- 
ther processing. 

You have realized the advantages 
of diversified industry in your own 
field, as a stabilizer against industrial 
depression. You have suggested the 
erection of textile machinery and re- 
pair parts plants in the South. In 
connection with the establishment of 
electric smelters, and the orderly and 
development of your 
hydro-electric power near the great 
iron ore deposits of the South, noth- 
ing could be more 


progressive 


logical. 

\ half century ago, Horace Gree- 
lv’s “Go West, Young Man” was still 
ng the ambitions, and motivating 


the attention of the 


stirri 
industry. Today, 
manufacturer and capitalist, of agri- 
turned to 


the South, where the sun of opportun- 


culture and of mining, is 


itv is shining upon a new era of 


* Consulting Engimeer to American Mining 
(Congress 


Mace Payne* 
progress, where have be 
harnessed and waste lands made fe: 


streams 


tile, where great factories ha 
sprung up and a network of go 
roads joins happy and_ prosperous 


Anglo-Saxton communities. 


Southern Progress 

The advance in mineral producti 
alone has greatly augmented freight 
traffic, while increased manufactur 
and the creation of new industri 
have supplied opportunity for local 
employment, and materially enlarged 
the markets for farm products, unti 
bank deposits in the South have 
creased from two-thirds of a billion 
to six and one-half billion dollars 
since 1900. In the matter of educa- 
tion the South spent $323,000,000 on 
her public schools in 1922 alone. This 
was ten times as much as in 1900 and 
was $107,000,000 more than was spent 
for public schools in the United States 
in 1900—22 years previously. 

Calcium arsenate, extensively used 
in the fight against the boll weevil, 
requires the same grade of limestone 
used for cement. The white arsenic 
may be purchased as a by-product of 
the great copper and silver mines of 
the West. Alabama and Louisiana 
have invested $1,100,000 in chemical 
plants near their great limeston¢ 
posits to supply their cotton growers 


s 


s 


with calicium arsenate. Mississippi 
Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas 
have none. 

So great has been the indust 


development in the Carolinas that 1 
are rapidly approaching the satur 
point in the development of hy 
| look t 
inter-connected super-power zon 
Tennessee, Alabama and Georgi 
relief. But industries in these stites 
are also expanding. 
All hvdro-electric resources there 


electric power, and must 


Wi 


o 


rec 
sur 
fluc 
ni 


me 


the 
Th 
sou 
Ma 
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per 
pos 
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mto 


lam 
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ire, throughout the South, should be 
safeguarded in their development and 

istribution against exploitation by 
any individual or corporation, and 
should be kept under the Federal Wa- 
ter Power Act, in order that flood 
control may be had and the conversion 
of secondary into primary power be 
assured. 

Where cheap power meets cheap 
transportation near the source of raw 
materials, manufacturing centers are 
created. 

Only one or two of the southern 
states make adequate provision for 
their State Geological Survey. South 
Carolina maintains no State Survey 
whatever. Yet the first requisite of 
approaching industry is county maps, 
soil or rock surveys and geological 
data which only such an agency can 
supply. 

North Carolina, Florida, Georgia 
and Mississippi have recently created 
Judustrial Bureaus or Development 
Boards, whose function is the intelli- 
gent development of resources and in- 
dustry. The work of the several 
State geological surveys and of these 
organizations should meet with whole 
hearted encouragement and financial 
assistance. 

The extension of good roads and a 
wide diversity of industries will in 
crease the markets for farm products, 
reduce taxes and offer substantial in 
against the great economic 
fluctuations which rock those com- 
monwealths derelict in the develop- 
ment of their own natural resources. 


surance 


Taxation 

There are certain other problems, 
however, of national importance af- 
fecting all industry. The people are 
demanding more and more of govern- 
ment and at the same time demanding 
lower and lower taxes. Let us put 
the responsibility where it belongs. 
The people are losing sight of the 
source from which these funds come. 
Many states have become commission 
ridden, when these duties should be 
performed by State officials. But 
positions once created are hard to 
abolish. 

No mill owner would put his mill 
mio the hands of a commission not 
familiar with the industry, whose 
members attended to their own per- 


sonal affairs, and who met once a 
month to look over what the employes 
had done, and to lay down policies for 
that mill, at the same time paying to 
themselves salaries out of all propor- 
tion to those paid in other depart- 
ments. The creation of outside com- 


sions makes for inefficiency and 
expenditure. Our experi- 
enee with multiplicity of boards in the 
] war should serve as a lesson to 
us. In many States assessment valua- 
t so erratic that where a true 
ass-ssment made on a 50% valuation, 
he tax rate could be cut in half. 

with which State and 
bond issues could be marketed on 
unt of their tax-exempt features, 
encouraged State and local gov- 
ents to engage in an f 


wasteful 


Ss are 


© ease 


orev ot 


borrowing and spending. The added 
tax burdens made necessary to pay 


interest and to establish sinking 
funds, and to maintain the multi- 
plicity of tax-spending agencies, 


have been borne in large part by the 
basic industries. On Jan. I, 1924, 
there were outstanding wholly tax- 
exempt securities amounting to $12,- 
309,000,000. These must ultimately 
be paid out of taxes, both principal 
and interest. 

The productive use of capital in 
tailroads and industries would bring 
about lower costs of transportation 
and of manufactured products. Vast 
sums of liquid capital have been 
withdrawn from the nation’s invest- 
ment pool and diverted from normal 
channels of industrial enterprise to 
non-productive channels, imposing a 
constant drain upon the basic in- 
dustries of the country in the form 


of increased taxes and _ prohibitive 
carrying charges. 
Extravagance, including that of 


Government, is one of the greatest 
curses of the age, and the result of 
all this taxation is to turn large 
amounts of capital into tax exempt 
securities, whose proceeds are fre- 
quently spent with reckless abandon 
for praiseworthy but impracticable 
objects. 
Transportation 


The next issue of national import 
Many low 


basic Ma 


ance is transportation. 
commodities and 
terials, such as coal, coke, ore, sand. 
gravel and limestone, moving in 
carload and trainload lots, and 
stituting a steady traffic, are bearing 
a disproportionately high 
the burden of transportation. 

The shipper loads. 
unloads. The railroad 
train, track and crew. The 
portation involves no risk to the 
railroad. Shipments move in open 
cars of large loading, hauled by 
engines of increasing capacity. There 


grade 


con- 
share of 
The consignee 


furnishes 
trans- 


is a clear distinction between these 
commodities and class-rate freight 
moving in small quantities and 


usually in “LCL” shipments, requir- 


ing expedited service, expensive 
terminals, and added personnel for 
handling. 


The stimulation of the movement 
of basic raw material, as the result 
of rate reduction thereon. 
lower the manufactured 
articles and finished products to the 
consumer, would building 
and construction throughout the 
country, would lower the cost of rail- 


would 
cost of 


increase 


road supplies and equipment, and 
would increase the earnings of the 
carriers, through increased freight 
tonnage, both actually and_ poten- 
tially. 

The railroads only now are emerg 


ing from the period of uncertainty 
through which thev have 
forced. To attempt to rectify injus 
tice or to equilibrate inequalities by 
hit-or-miss legislation of the kind 
which is now epidemic (whether of 
morals or finance) is to 


been 


emulate a 


quack doctor, who, knowing nothing 
of diagnosis or personal history, at- 
tempts to cure an earache by ampu- 
tating a thumb. 
ing to 
arm. 


The patient continu- 

suffer, he next removes an 
The patient by this time being 
in excruciating pain, the doctor pro- 
ceeds to cut his throat, feeling sure 
that this major operation will accom- 
plish a successful issue. Until the 
Transportation Act has had sufficient 





Dr. Henry 


Mace Payne. 


Before A. C. M. A. 


Who Spoke 


on Citizenship 


time to function, hacking at it by 
legislation will 


throat of the 


piecemeal 
cutting the railroads. 
\s regards interstate ‘motor haul- 
age, the 
maintains 
moved 


American Mining Congress 

that freight 
over private 
maintained by the 
than 


should be 
rights of 
railroads, 


Wa\ 
rather 
main 
More than 
freight were 
hauled over American highways by a 
million and a half motor trucks in 
This constituted 7/15 of the 
total freight haulage of al the rail- 
roads of the United States during the 
same period. 


over public highways, 
tained at public expense. 


1,400,000,000_ tons of 


1923. 


Hydro-Electric Power 
The third great problem affecting 
industry is the 
hydro-electric 


conservation of 
power, not only 
Muscle Shoals, but the great rivers of 
the Carolinas, Kentucky, and Ten- 
and the lesser [ 
Florida and Mississippi. 
should be available 
consistent 


nessee, streams of 
This power 
over the widest 
with the latest ad- 
vances in the economic transmission 
of power. 


area 


The industrial future of the South 
is dependent upon the efficient use 
of its water power resources. If the 


South is to compete on equal terms 
in the industrial these water 
powers must be developed and_be- 


great in- 


race, 


come an integral part of a 


terconnected super-power zone reach 


ing over the whole area of these 


States. Avoidance of centralization 


in restricted areas can 


through the 


only come 


about transmission of 


electrical energev over great distances, 


( nly be 


as is being done in Canada, Cali- 


fornia and elsewhere. 


Immigration 


In conclusion, the fourth essential 
in national welfare is restricted 
immigration. It is better to have a 
supported government continually 
functioning, and to be at times short 
of labor, than to have a plentiful sup- 
ply of labor and have the Government 
and the Supreme Court continually 
under attack. We have discarded the 
old idea of the melting pot; we have 
learned that only should be 
admitted whose modes of thought 
will harmonize with our fundamental 
institutions. Our principles of self- 
government have at least worked bet- 
ter than those evolved by any other 
nation. stock from 
which our future citizens shall come 


those 


Choosing the 


is not an affront to any nation, but 


it is a necessary scientific selection of 


those racial characteristics which 
will best make up a homogeneous 
people. 


But we can not stop here; there is 
a duty to those who, already admit 


ted, would destroy our institutions. 
Che alien should be required to 
register. The anarchist should be 


deported now! We should lay down 


the principle that there is no 
greater privilege in the world than 
that of American citizenship. Any 


man who 


consider it a 
special privilege and must bring with 


him some qualification to 


comes must 
justify his 
admission. 

The other day Secretary 
announced that southeastern 
Ikuropean Governments seriously ob 


Hughes 
certain 
lected to selective immigration by the 
United States, on the ground that 
“such would deeply wound 
the pride of their people and would 


action 


strongly affect their material wel- 
fare.” 
Gentlemen— WHAT OF IT ? 


Must we add to our asylums and 
populate our penitentiaries with the 
slimy scum of southern Europe in 
order that their pride may not be 
wounded? And what about OUR 
material welfare? Shall we admit 
their riffraff in order to spare their 
Governments the expense of building 
a gallows on which to hang them? 
You say that the feeble-minded, the 
insane, the criminal, are not admitted 
under our present laws? I reply that 
64% of the inmates of our asylums 
and our penitentiaries are alien and 
foreign-born, who are being fed and 
clothed out of your taxes and mine. 

It cost New York State alone 
over $4,500,000 last year to maintain 
her alien insane, and she is now bill- 
ing the United States for $17,000,000 
so expended for the care of 
hordes who should 


these 
never have been 
admitted; 714% of the total revenue 
of these United States is used in car- 
ing for these degenerates and depen- 
dents of stock. In some 
states, 30% of the taxes goes for this 
purpose. 

Gentlemen — ADMISSION 
THE UNITED 


foreign 


TO 
STATES OF 
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From the purchase of the cotton in the best markets 
by our wagon buyers to its acceptance by you, service is 


of the essence of all our contracts. 
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COTTON MERCHANTS 


Greenville, S. C. 


Branch Offices 








Charlotte, N. C. 
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Anderson, S. C. 
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High Grade 
Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


In all numbers 
and for all purposes 
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\MERICA IS = A_ PRIVILEGE 

ND NOT A RIGHT. We can 
not make a draft horse into a trotter 
b: keeping him in a racing stable, 
nor a well-bred dog out of a mongrel 
by teaching him tricks. 

We have to-day over g00 weekly 
pipers, with a paid subscription list 
exceeding 5,000,000, all advocating 
“Get all you can and give as little as 
you can.” 

[he intercepted checks from 
Russia, to Foster and others, for the 
purpose of from within” 
bear evidence in amounts up to $175,- 
000, as to whether we dwell in a real 
or a fancied security. 
lhe city of Hamtramck, Michigan, 
h a population of 


“boring 


wit 60,000, which 


forbade the State police to 


enter, and 


recently 
instructed its judiciary to 
try cases in the Polish tongue or 
New 


Eng- 


leave the bench, is not alone 


> alien. All New 


York is 76¢ 


land is 60%. Compare this with 
7/10 of 1% in North Carolina and 
5% for the entire South! 

The holding of over 1000 memorial 
services for Lenine in these United 
States; the Herrin massacre, speak a 
language which can not be misunder- 
stood. On May 12 just passed a 
political party nominated for Presi 
dent of the United States one of 
their number and unanimously adopt 
resolutions of regret at the death of 
Lenine! 

Selective immigration with ex 
amination at the point of embarka- 
tion is the only solution. 

And underlying all this is an eco- 
nomic principle applicable alike to 
the white collar clerk and the grimy 
miner; to the captain of industry at 
the railroad laborer; and that is 
“An honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay.” 


Southern Wholesaler’s Problems 


By Norman 


discussing the problems 


es 
of the wholesaler, I 
wish te 


» emphasize that 


southern 


the whole 


saler is not only the safest 


form ot 
distribution for textile products but 


1s iltogether the economical 
torn 


m of securing a distribution fron 

the manufacturer to 
\bout 11 

siderable 


——— 


trade press 


most 


the retailer. 


years ago, there was con- 


talk in the general and 
concerning the passing of 
the wholesaler. It 


ing that 


is indeed refresh- 
economic knowledge is be- 
coming so widespread in these days 
and times that only a few Congress- 
men and amateur economic writers 
furnish such a discussion. The lead 
ing daily papers, as well as the accept- 
ed leaders of the trade press, fully 
recognize the great gains made by 
the wholesaler in distributing 
well as in 
the best advantage to 
and consumer. Certainly, 
1914, the wholesaler has been 
in position to quote and to sell the 

II every 


mer- 
chandise, as selling mer- 
chandise to 
retailer 


since 


bu K of 


line of merchandise at 
the retailer, at 
or below primary market quotations; 
} 


but, of some 


tew lines that necessarily follow the 
market. The wholesaler always fol- 
the market downward, but is 
reluctant (and may I say that it is to 


ny 


the time needed by 


course, there have been 


lisadvantage?) to follow the mar- 
ket upward. 

Changed Distribution 
everal years 
rolled = the 


dise. 


ago the large cities 

distribution of mer- 

Today nearly every State, 

ell as practically every large city, 

1 sufficiently well capitalized 

Wl olesale concern to supply the trade 
in a given zone. 

he territory of the wholesaler is 

The 

cets of Huntington and Charles- 

t W. Va., command a volume of 

$5,000,000 each, without travel- 


¢ more and more restricted. 


retary 


Southern Wholesale Dry 
\ iation. 


Goods 


H. Johnson* 


ing territory outside of their State, 
while the market of Dallas, Texas 
will greatly exceed $30,000,000 with 
in the natural limitations of its zone 
I could cite instance after instance ot 
increased volume 
territory. In 


with — restricted 


these changes, I am 
convinced by actual sound experienc: 
that the wholesaler can only 


fo oul 


side of his natural zone in two ways: 


(1) Taking undue credit risks, or 
(2) failing to secure a_ necessary 
profit. Therefore, the economic and 


practical way is to restrict territory. 
Now with restricted territory produc- 
ing an enlarged volume of business, 
the manufacturer needs to study the 
situation from an angle that perhaps 
has escaped his attention. We all like 
big customers. A big order is nevet 
despised, but sometimes a big order 
as an undue concession as compared 
with the the accounts, is a 
liability instead of an asset. 


rest of 


Special Favors 
[ full well one of the 
problems that struck me as being en 
tirely unjust’ which was to the effect 
that certain markets received consid- 
erations, such as special discounts and 
prepayment of 


remember 


delivery charges to 
these particular markets. It 
task to attack a_ time-honored 
custom such as this, but I took the 
position that it was unfair to prepay 
shipments to the large cities and to 
refuse it to the small distributors. In 
asmuch as this proposition has been 
generally abandoned by the leading 
manufacturers and selling agents, I 
do not deem it necessary to dwell upon 
this, except to emphasize that where- 
ever special consideration or undue 
advantage is given to one market 
handicaps all other markets who do 
not receive such a concession. 

When markets become — sluggish 
there is a temptation on the part of 
the manufacturer to seek the large 
buyer, or rather the largest buyer, 


Was no 
easy 


for the purpose of continuing his 
mill, or disposing of his surplus until 
the tide can turn to his advantage. 
He will quote a 


ranging from 24% 


special discount, 
and sometimes 
an extra 5% to the large buyer. This 
temporarily may be to the advantage 
of the manufacturer, but even within 
a season it proves detrimental to the 
greater bulk of his customers, 

as to himself. 
Little “Big” Markets 


Ww holesaler in 


as well 


The 
has his following, 


New 


market 
and even the great 
York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and St. Louis do not today 

the bulk of the merchan 
even half otf the merchandise, 
or even 35% of 


every 
centers of 
distribute 


dise or 


the 
manufactured by the 


merchandise 


membership of 


the American and National Cotton 
Manufacturers Associations. 
I do not mean to suggest there that 


a large buver is not 
sideration, but I do 


entitled to con 

mean to empha 

size that no special quotations or dis 
uld be 


without 


counts shi given one or two 


markets 


furnishing those 


quotations or discounts 


to the best 
rated customers on vour books 


Based upon population and_ the 


condition of the territory, it is 


pos 


I 
wholesale at 


sible that a 
\lbany, Ga., or 


small 
lupelo, Miss., is just 
as essential as one in Chicago or St 
Louis. Certainly they are 


bigge1 
than the big cities In these days of 
fluctuations there are too many prices. 


This 


fiable prices being made. 


season has witnessed 


unjusti 
Ordinarily 
studies with a 
the commodity 
the labor, industrial and agri- 


s 


a successful buyer 
deal of 


market, 


great care 


cultural resources of his section. 


Price Making 


here will always be buyers who 


will get the edge on other buyers. 
Such competition is to be encouraged 
rather than discouraged. The firm 


that buys right is entitled to all the 
consideration he receives for backing 
his judgment 
not 


This year prices have 
made upon funda- 
mentals governing the price, but in 
many 


been based 


instances have been arbitrarily 


made without taking into considera 
tion the trade as a whole. It may 
be possible that some prices were 


the law of 
tion, but events up to the present do 


actuated by self-preserva- 
not, according to my 
that 
geous to the individuals 


observation, 


prove they have been advanta 


There have 
been mid-season changes in quotations 


to a lower 


standard of prices, while 


labor has remained stabilized 


and 


the cotton market has exhibited an 


extraordinary firmness This has 
proven disastrous to the mills and the 
wholesalers. I know that certain lines 
have been 
the 


Itc and 12c, only reached 


of cotton textiles, which 
offered the 


range of 


wholesaler between 


such levels a few years ago when 
cotton was selling at 14c a lb. and 
labor had not received a 124% 


advance. I could pursue this line of 
argument into certain sales of yarns 


entering into hosiery but would rather 


confine my remarks more particularly 
to the fabric situation. 
Closer Cooperation 

There is certainly a necessity for a 
closer cooperation among manufac- 
turers, looking to a stabilized market. 
There is very little leadership of a 
constructive nature working toward 
stabilizing of production or of prices. 
[ am convinced by actual observation, 
as well as by economic research, that 
the fear of the Anti-Trust 
Law is working undue hardship upon 
SOT 


Sherman 


industries, as well as the experi- 


mental work being done by the 
federal rade { omission, 
lhe old law of “caveat emptor” has 
been supplanted by the American 
business firm to the rule that the cus- 
tomers must be given honest value. 
lhe majority of business men are 
honest and insist on doing right. I 
un positively confident that the anti- 
trust laws permit an association 
through it membership 
l. ‘| ere ol pt and use 
rade customs, lati weights 
ilities, s d t 
Z To gather, compile, ind dissen ” 
inate statistics as to the trade, and 
the supply and cost of raw material, 
including total amounts sold and 


prices at which 


sold 


3. To investigate and adjust unfair 


business methods of customers and 
to adopt a uniform cost system 
While these provisions are out- 


St 


nding, the interpretation seems to 


be different each vear as construed 
both by the courts and by the Federal 


lrade Commission 


1. Then right on the heels of this 
interpretation we are advised associ- 
ations may not agree among them- 


selves to fix prices. 

2. Nor agree to limit their output 

or allot territory in which to confine 

sales or distribute. 

he law does not possess so many 
“teeth” but the interpretation is 
much more political than fundamen- 
tal. No man wants to be branded a 
criminal nor suffer the inconvenience 
of an indictment by the none too well 
informed representatives of 
Government. 


the 
There can be no mono- 
except where capital is pooled 
in an industry and the provision that 
prohibits an association from “limit- 
ing production” by 


poly 


its membership 
needs business interpretation 
of political 


instead 
“‘war-cries’” when neces- 
sarv adjustments would stabilize mar- 


kets. 
Forward Buying 
In January, 1919, 


did 


months, 


our office 


not hesitate to advise six 


seven months, and even 12 months, 
advance buying. The statistical po- 
sition of merchandise on hand 


seemed to justify this advice being 
given. It was a current slogan at that 


time that “the war was over and 
prices had to come down.” There 
were no specific statements or sta- 


tistics in regard to merchandise suit- 
able for consumer, but based purely 


upon such data as were available, 
| believed that over 85% of textile 
production had been going for war 


purposes. Therefore, I reasoned that 
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KFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords today. Modern mill men who hold to this 
motto are discarding ordinary, imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 

Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and better weaving qualities for the 
warp. 

EAGLE is a Standard Brand for thin boiling starches for warp-sizing — you know the results 
you seek — we know and can provide the proper type of starch. 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that “any old” STARCH or 
DEXTRINE will not do the work. To secure the proper “feel” the desired weight, the 
attractive finish, careful discrimination must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 
We manufacture all approved varieties 


90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES AND BRITISH GUMS 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., NEW YORK 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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vith the continuous curtailment of 
msumer buying, it would take the 
ulls over one year to supply the 
acuum for peace requirements. 

It was fortunate at that time that 
we made such a deduction and pur- 
hased. It may be possible that ad- 
vance buying for a period of six to 
12 months would be urged when the 
statistical position of a commodity, 

in the present cotton market, is in 
evidence; but even under existing 
conditions, I can not contemplate that 
in the usual peace-time requirements 
to be willing 
do all the gambling or to assume 
the cotton 


the wholesaler is going 
the risk of prospective 
crop. 

Several vears ago the mills made 
up their lines and presented them in 
January for their spring season. The 
mad 
immediate 


whe lesale r 
for 


an initial purchase 
shipment and dating 
was given around the month of June. 
In recent we have been called 
in December, to pay 
in January, to sell these lines from 


vears, 
upon to buy 
July to October, and to get our money 
around the close of the vear. I am 
convinced that the trend will be 


a correction of 


for 
inequalities. 
Mills will necessarily have to respect 


these 


the minimum terms which the whole- 
saler can exact from this trade. 
[ am satisfied that the wholesaler 


will not, under ordinary conditions, 
maximum risks in mar- 
keting merchandise in this connec- 
tion. I that the wholesaler 
is not insensible of a mill’s require- 
but I do urge you and your 
agent to shorten the gap, be- 

that this will give a steadi- 
to your market and curtail un- 
necessary and unwarranted specula- 
tion. 


assume the 
1 


1 
do know 


ments, 
selling 
lieving 


ness 


ven in such a position, which is 
unparalleled in any phase of economic 
history, the wholesaler has had little 
or no encouragement to purchase on 
a market, by reason of the statistical 
position of the commodity or the 
hor situation surrounding the tex- 
for the 


tile industry, following 


reasons : 
1. The practice the mills have been 


owing of naming prices on sea- 
nable merchandise in the middle of 
season, even before the mills have 
ished the delivery to the whole- 
er of the goods which he bought 
* the season during which the new 
prices are named, and before the 

holesaler had had a chance to dis 
tribute the bought. 

2. The mills selling the so-called 

ill agents” or “case lot jobbers,” 
ho have no overhead nor organiza- 
tion expense to keep up. 

}. The practice of giving the trade 


goods 


pers the mills’ net prices to the 
iolesaler. 
is hard for him to understand 


that with cotton above the 26c level 
he should show more confidence than 
the manufacturer who is willing to 
qute merchandise on prices more in 
accord with cotton at a range from 
alow of r4c a Ib. to 25¢ a Ib., al- 
though we are informed that the spot 
Market has averaged around 30¢ a Ib. 
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In practically no instance have we 
been called upon to buy staples, based 
upon the cost of production. There- 
fore, with a reasonable knowledge of 
the cost of production the buyer ordi- 
narily is quick to enter a market. But 
when the mills begin selling their 
cotton and arbitrarily name lower 
prices in mid-season it is best to with- 


draw until the source of supply gets 
over its scare. The wholesaler has 
been about the only individual to 


support the market for the past five 
months. 

It is very difficult to get 
volume on a declining market and 
based upon everything that I know 
of values, the smallest volume is co 
incident with the price. 
Therefore, there is a necessity for a 
plan, perhaps a council composed of 
leading representatives of the entir 
trade, to study and digest the mar 
ket and its expectancies for the pur 


a 


lowest 


pose of stabilizing values in cotton 


products. 

Small Retailers 

small retailers are essential 
to the service of our rural districts. 
Their volume is small and overhead 
is small and changes of prices to 


These 


lower basis during the season makes 
which is 
growing more intense, a thing which 
they can not possibly withstand. The 
the 


their competition daily 


population surrounding rural 
store is necessarily limited and prices 
on staple merchandise lower than the 
rural carry 
into the small town and the mail or 
der do not that 
modern transportation will do away 
with the rural stores, but on the 
other hand, I firmly believe that it 
will make better rural stores. 

What Is a Wholesaler? 

Who is a wholesaler? When ! 
first became connected with this as 
sociation, [| remember 
numerous speeches, as well as com 
plaints, about houses selling 
wholesaler and the retailer. Quoting 
from memory, | 
was about the year 1906 that certain 


storekeeper’s his trade 


houses. | believe 


listening to 
both the 


strictly belie ve it 
commission men agreed that any con- 
cern having a volume of $1,000,000 
the 
quoting 


was entitled to buy same as 

wholesaler. from 
memory, I doubt very much if there 
were more than two retail establish- 
ments in the entire South whose vol 
ume at that time amounted to 
$1,000,000. Today there are retailers 
in all and many of 
small volume greatly 
exceeds $1,000,000. Just who, then, 
wholesaler? <A retailer with a 
volume as large as a million finds it 
extremely advantageous to 
number of lines from a wholesaler 
—more advantageous than buying in 
advance from the manufacturer. Of 
course there has grown around this 
type of buying a great deal more 
pride than economics. I see evi- 
dences every day of retail concerns 
buying at wholesale in distant mar- 
kets, rather than in their local mar- 
kets, though the local markets quote 


Again 


our cities our 


towns whose 
is a 


buy a 


the same price plus delivery plus 
smaller assortments at their very 
door. It is rather plain that sound 
and effective distribution should re- 
quire that selling should be confined 
either to the the 
retailer—not to 


wholesaler or to 
both. 

Economic law, so the Germans say, 
has no conscience, and certainly by 
the splendid increase of volume done 
by local wholesalers it is self-evident 
that a large volume necessarily has 
come to them from purchases made 
by the larger retailers. It is also self- 
evident that this form of distribution 
must be carefully considered by the 
manufacturers, and _ certainly the 
wholesaler should expect to be put 
I selling 


in position by his mill or g 


agents to sell retail firms of the best 
established credit position. This is an 
old problem but 


a problem neverthe 


1 
} 
I 


less worthy of the most careful analy 
sis in securing a well-ordered and 
distribt 

I do not think that I am prejudiced 
in making the 


well-defined system of 


Statement that 


on 
\merican manufactured goods the 
retailer will find it more profitable 


over a range ot two years, to let th 


he + 
ase ot 


Wholesaler be his 


This topic, of course, could e: 


‘onsume much or more of the time 
than is allotted to me. 

\gain, the wholesaler, assuming 
that the manufacturer does not sell 
the retailer, is the problem of the 
broker. Assuming that in the initial 


season § 


lines th 
wholesaler has purchased 85% of th 


opening of the 


volume sold, the manufacturer has 


caught up with these orders, he 


pro 


ceeds to sell direct or indirect to a 


broker, who, in many instances has 
no other investment than stationery, 
1 stenographer, a typewriter and a 
duplicating letter machine. This 


broker cuts the price of your article 
from F He loads up 


the case of 


to %4 ofa 


cent. 


4 


retailer with a goods 


a limited 
that this 


whereas he should have only 


assortment. I am convinced 


1 


evil has broken many a retailer, and 
led to cancellations and unnecessary 
correspondence and adjustments by 
the legitimate wholesaler 


It appears to me that a manufac 
urer should be somewhat of a 


through 


guardian for his product, all 
the channels of distribution and even 
the hands of the 


bought 


into consumer, 


| 
where it Was for 


1S¢ or 


utility. Is it too much of a criticism 


to say that too many of our manu 


facturers only know that a given vol 
their I 


ume of merchandise 


has beet 
demanded by order of their sales ef 
forts, and having reached this stage 


their interest ceases? I have heard 


many conservative wholesalers ex- 


press this as their opinion. 
Demands Changing 


demands 
We 


gross of 


Business and are con- 
sell 
suspenders. 


Our traveling 


stantly changing. used to 
after 
Jeans was our leader. 
salesmen report that the ladies 
not wearing bleach muslins. They 


ought to know, because they cover 


gross 


are 
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the territory. Bleach muslins, aided 
by laces, were even a few years ago 
our biggest sellers. Today we have to 
dye them or crinkle them or disguise 
them to put them into wearing 
parel. We still sell 


of brown cottons 


ap- 
a reduced volume 
a volume not to be 
despised, but just what they are be 


ing used for after they leave our 
hands I am unable to report. 

The little braids that adorn ging 
ham dresses were profitable for a 


while, but we have quantities of these 


is reminders of the time when they 
were profitable and popular. Our vol 
The 


out 


on stiff shirts is negligible 
lesigners have helped us 


vy making black 


snoe ( 


and white shoes the 


vogue, 


and consequently we try to 


sell the best quality silk and cotton 


osierv at a fair price rather than 
sell e flimsv and cheapest “dawn, 
flesh” and “neach” at higher prices. 

When women took to the craze of 
hobbing their hair, down went our 
ribbon sales. Notwithstanding the in 
creased number of laborers we find 
workmen wearing patent leather 
snoe in clothes instead ot 

‘ S 

Our business for number of years 
was to supply retailers with goods 
to se the consumers at 1oc, T5c, 25C, 


soe and $1.00. I find, notwithstanding 
the ] the de 


mand merchandise selling 


high cost of living, that 
now is for 


prices from 35c to $3.50 a yd., and 


t is particularly noticeable that de 


mand iS for goods 


higher-priced 
rather than for cheaper goods. 


Some retailers have stated to me 


that after marking down their staple 


merchandise, their customers would 


goods by reason oft a lower 


ignore the 
I feel quite confident that the 
sale of staple goods would have been 


price. 


greatly increased if retail prices had 


followed wholesale and manufactur- 


Ing prices. 

Even if the consumer is able to 
pay more for merchandise, experi- 
ence proves that it is unwise to ig- 


nore even prices. The mill must con 
sider at all times in building its fab 
rics that they must fit into a price 
or the consumer. 64x60 percales 


‘ } ~} } 
may have been cheap when wi 


paid 


30c for them, but retailers could not 
vet the consumer to buy them at 35¢ 
resist 


paying over 
fab- 


to 39c. Retailers 


from a wholesaler 
sell at 25c. If 


quote is 17c or 


16145¢ tor a 


ric to the price we 
17'4c their sale price 
often at 29c and above. 


most 


hese uneven prices tend to re- 
strict goods going into consumption. 
| have reason to believe that 
retailer will mark down _ his 
staple merchandise more in line with 
the price paid and the sooner this 1s 
done the volume will be re- 


flected in sales. 


every 
the 


better 


[ am sure that the membership of 
this association is well informed con- 
cerning the between the 
wholesale prices of certain ginghams 
and bleach goods and the prices the 
consumer has recently been paying. 
The 


ditference 


midsummer reduction sales will 
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oubtless find staple merchandise 
irices On a fair basis. 
The wholesaler is no longer a 


ealer in staple goods alone, but is a 
keen observer of colors and combina- 
ons, as well as the latest style ten- 
encies. Early this spring we were 
ffered many highly styled _ lines. 
ust as we are beginning a volume, 
e find ourselves in direct competi- 
tion with these lines early purchased, 


us certain other features which 
ive been added by the manu- 
facturer. 


We have not hesitated to purchase 
le sheen goods and variations of 
this fabric. We are thoroughly ac- 


quainted with cashmere coatings, 
and we are ready to buy any line of 
merchandise that you gentlemen can 
assure us will meet the demands of a 
woman’s fancy. 

It looks to me as if 
changing their demands about as 
often as they change their minds. 


women are 


While of course you are perfectly 
familiar with your rising overhead, 
and doubtless this problem has caused 
much loss of sleep do not overlook 
the fact that the wholesaler has like- 
Wise accumulated a heavy overhead, 
and this 
planning 


fact must not be ignored in 


an effective distribution. 


Tariff and American Pocketbooks 


By Stuart W. Cramer 


HE most amazing as well as the 

most flattering tribute ever paid 
to any governmental policy of any 
nation was recently paid unwittingly 
to the protective tariff principle of 
America by Marion Banister in a 
campaign pamphlet entitled, “The 
Tariff As a Tax on Women—What 
Women Pay the Profiteers,” from 
which I quote the two opening para- 
graphs as follows: 

“Women are the purchasing agents for 
all of the 25,000,000 families in the 
United States. They buy or influence 
the buying of practically all that the 
100,000,000 individual members of these 
families require in the way of food, 
clothing, furnishings, and the scores of 
other items of necessity, culture, com- 
fort, and health. 

“What American women buy, directly 
or indireetly, as the purchasing agents of 
twenty-odd million homes is a very large 
proportion of all the commodities manu- 
factured and sold in this country. It is 
estimated that the retail value of the 
modities purchased by women every year 
is $40,000,000,000—about $1,600 a family.” 
that the true deduction 
from that remarkable statement, if it 
is true, is that America is the most 
prosperous nation on the face of the 
globe, despite our present depression ; 
that American families are the most 
fortunate in the world and_ that 
\merican women ought to be the 
most happy and contented on earth! 
What more reasonably be ex- 
pected than that the 25,000,000 Ameri- 
cal 


I submit 


can 


families have to spend and do 
spend the enormous total of $40,000,- 
000,000—about $1,600 each for which 
they secure “food, clothing, furnish- 

and the scores of other items of 
Necessity, culture, comfort and 
health!” 


’ wonder so many families of all 


ns are frantically seeking ad- 
Mission to our country every year and 
thet one of our great political prob- 
lens is how we can and shall restrict 
t] numbers to prevent our being 
Overrun by them. Do you suppose 
th. state of affairs would exist if 


th had $1600 to spend at home each 

or other equivalent sum of 
y of any other nationality that 
wid secure for them, “food, cloth- 
furnishings and the scores of 


other items of necessity, culture, com- 
fort and health?” 


Admission of Prosperity 

The Banister pamphlet alleges that 
this huge sum is spent by American 
families every year, largely because 
of a protective tariff, for ‘food, 
clothing, furnishings and the scores 
of other items of necessity, culture, 
comfort and health’—which is noth 
ing more nor less than an admission 
that they do have those things and 
that they do have all that money with 
which to pay for them. Note partic 
ularly that it is stated that the money 
is spent for a very large proportion 
of all the commodities manufactured 
and sold in this country. I wonder 
how the 25,000,000 American families 
would have gotten the money to pay 
for all of those things if that very 
large proportion of all those com- 
modities referred to had been manu 
factured abroad. Protection kept that 
work at home for American indtis- 
tries which in turn provided, both 
directly and indirectly, a very largé¢ 
proportion of the money with which 
the American women bought them. 

For a thoroughly questionable, il- 
logical and irrelevant tariff argu- 
ment, | commend the following Ban- 
ister example, page I2: 

“A beautiful party gown covered with 
beaded hand embroidery, costing $7.40 in 
France, hand made, and competing with 
no American product, retails here for 
$65, because the tariff on it is 75 per cent 
and the cost of getting it through the 
Custom House is sometimes 10 per cent, 
and consequently the importer adds 100 
per cent round figures, to cover tariff 
clearance charges, and the small item of 
freight. The importer sells this gown 
costing him $15, duty paid, to domestic 
manufacturers for about $21. The do- 
mestic manufacturer ‘to 
sweeten his line’ and sells it for $28 
to the wholesaler, who sells it to the 
retailer for about $37 who retails it for 
$65. If there were no tariff at all 
this noncompetitive gown, these prices 
would be halved, and American women 
would be startled and delighted by see- 
ing an exquisite hand-made French party 
gown covered with embroidery, priced 
at only $32.50.” 

It is admitted that the 


counts for 75% 


uses it 


on 


tariff 
of the alleged cost in 


ac- 


France: amounting to $5.55, but why 
ring the manufacturer” 
into the at all, for surely the 
importer is not protecting him and 
refusing to sell to the 
direct? Furthermore, we are asked to 
believe that if $5.55 tariff duties were 
not levied on a dress costing $7.40 in 
France, that “American women 
would be startled and delighted” by 
seeing this dress retail for $32.50 in- 
stead of $65.00. If 


\merican 


“domestic 


case 


wholesaler 


such is the case. 


men are startled to find 
that their purchasing agents are not 
looking nto the cost r listribution 


instead of the relatively 
of the tariff duy No better proof 
than this example need be offered to 
that 
the cost of 
the tariff. 

Let the South return to the protec 
tariff originated, 
moted and fostered by George Wash 


item 


show women's grievance is with 


distribution and with 


tive system, pro- 


ington, Thomas’ Jefferson, James 
Madison, John C. Calhoun, Andrew 
Jackson, Henry Clay and other great 
Southern leaders. 

When the first American Con- 
gress was assembled in 1789, 
James Madison of Virginia intro- 


lhomas 
Jefferson defined such a bill as “tend- 


duced a protective tariff bill. 


ing to place the farmer and manufac- 
turer alongside of each other. 

The first 
came from 


opposition to protection 
New England 
with its then great shipping and com- 
\s New England's 
she changed front 
and the South accepted the short end 
of the argument 
expanded its 


free-trade 


mercial interests. 
industries grew 
slave labor 
diminished 
its early industries and commerce de- 


because 
agriculture, 


veloped into the exchange of raw 
material for imported goods. 
The South is destined to be the 


most prosperous section 1n the world 
made to 
see that wonderful trinity of 
tunity peculiar to the 
culture, manufacture 
-as their forefathers 


if its leaders can only be 
oppor- 
South—agri- 
and commerce 
saw it. 

Why should it not again enjoy the 


protection of Jefferson and Madison 


now that conditions have returned 
that made such a policy both logical 
and reasonable? 


What is in a name and why should 
a political fetish or a party slogan 
count for more than the interests of 


of a people? 


Not a Political Issue 
The 


issue. 


tariff should not be a political 
When _ the tariff 
Bill was passed it was hailed with 
the British 
the Daily News editorially welcomed 


Underwood 


satisfaction by Press; 
it as “the heaviest blow struck at pro- 
Pool established free 
trade in England,” and the Daily Ex- 
press congratulated itself upon th 
fact that the changes proposed in the 
American tariff con- 
sonant with the policy and ideas of 
English tariff reformers !” 

Just here, it is pertinent to point 
out that England 1s 
from an almost hopeless 


tection since 


were 


“entirely 


suffering 
industrial 


now 


chaos where unemployment exists on 
a vast scale, with a government dole 
to the unemployed for bare subsist- 


ence. That condition would prob- 
ably have been transferred to the 
United States had not the present 


tariff bill been passed before the re- 
adjustment the 


even feeling the in 


following war, for 


now We art 


creased pressure of English importa- 
tions in spite of the higher tariff 
and in the of 


competition among ourselves on ac 


rates, face cutthroat 


count of forced curtailment to a de- 


moralizing and ruinous extent 


The truth is that a Democrat, Gen- 
eral Hancock, sensed the true in- 
wardness of tariff legislation when 
he asserted that the tariff was a local 
issue. Locally, England needs free 
trade and locally: the United States 
needs protection. England is forced 
to export 80% of all its manufac- 


tures; America easily consumes 80% 
With prac 


tically the same machinery except in 
the plainest and simplest of 


of its own manufactures. 


goods, 
few of which are imported and with 
the Anglo-Saxon work- 
in the South, it is 
tell 
America with its 
better-paid employes should the pres- 
tariff rates be lowered to the so- 
called competitive point. 

lariff protection really costs the 
consumer little or nothing in such a 
highly 


same efficient 
men that we have 
a simple 


matter to what 


would happen to 


ent 


competitive industry as 
ton manufacturing where the 
supply and usually 
the domestic its 
largely 


cot 
law of 
makes 
effect is 
much that 
it tends to check the dumping of for- 


demand 
price ; 
regulatory in so 


eigen goods in times ot depression 
just when the domestic manufacturer 
most needs the orders and the Ameri- 
can working man most needs the 
work. 

Enough importations will always 
be made to yield a substantial rev- 
enue however high the tariff rates 
may be. 

\nd, however low the rates may 
be, American cotton manufacturers 


will always fight to keep their mills 


running—going down to cost and 
lower if necessary. 
While frankly admitting that I 


thought the rates in the present tariff 
were quite protecive, I am amazed 
and chagrined to find that they are 


not even regulatory in some lines, 
except on a less-than-cost basis. 
The Tariff Commission 

Has the tariff been taken out of 


I herewith quote from The 
Democratic Manual, 1918—Help Wil- 
Win the War—issued the 
Democratic National Committee—the 
Democratic Congressional Committee : 

“The tariff has been removed from 
politics by the creation of the Tariff 
Commission, a non-partisan body, which 
is quietly but effectively providing means 
f protection to American manufactur- 
ers, against any emergency which may 
follow the close of the War.”’—Page 34. 

The statement hailed 
with great satisfaction by the cotton 
manufacturers; yet, in “The Tariff 
As a Tax on Women—What Women 


pe litics ? 


son by 


above Was 
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Addresses at American Association Convention—Continued 


Pay the Profiteers,” edited by Marion 
Banister, issued by the Democratic 
Na ional Committee, Washington, D. 
C., 1924, on page 4, it is now stated: 

“The purpose, the object, and intent of 
a Democrat in levying a tariff rate solely 
js to secure funds to meet the expenses 
of the Federal Government. 

“Therefore, the tax must be so fixed, 
that, instead of keeping out importations 
it will permit the bringing in of importa- 
tions, which generally, though not neces- 
sarily, means a competitive rate. 

“To the framer of a Republican tariff 
bill protection is the object, the purpose, 
and the intent, and if any revenue should 
be collected, why, then, this revenue is 
merely incidental. 

“To the framer of a Democratic tariff 
bill revenue is the purpose, the object, 
and the intent, and if any protection 
should result to any American industry 
by reason of this rate, then this protec- 
tion is merely incidental.” 

The inconsistency between the 
pledges implied in the appeal of 1918, 
and its repudiation in 1924 is obvious 
but not altogether unexpected. The 
real truth of the matter is that Con- 
gress alone has the constitutional 
right to make tariff rates, and there- 
fore the Tariff Commission’s powers 
are only advisory; hence, any steps 
taken by either political party in Con- 
gress for the “protection of Ameri- 
can manufacturers against any emer- 
gencies which may follow the close 
of the War,” were hardly likely to 
meet with the approval of the other 
party. On the Republican party hap- 
pened to devolve the duty of taking 
the protective steps referred to; and, 
although the rates incorporated in its 
tariff act of 1922 call for such in- 
vective in the 1924 Democratic 
Women’s Manual they still appear to 
permit increased importations while 
American cotton manufacturers are 
curtailing from Maine to Texas for 
lack of orders. 


This state of affairs has caused the 
New England manufacturers and 
labor unions to invoke the aid of the 
flexible tariff provisions of the present 
law; but it is a noteworthy fact that 
nothing of the kind has been done 
by members of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. Consid- 
ering, therefore, that we have been 
patiently and painfully waiting for 
the tide of business to turn without 
raising the tariff question at all, the 
attack and baseless charges made 
against us in the Banister pamphlet 
by those whom we really feel to be 
our friends, does seem to be out of 
place, to say the least. “Profiteers,” 
‘tariff barons,” “robbers,” “horde of 
greedy exploiters,” and the like are 
lardly epithets that will appeal to the 
industrial South for support. 


What is the “Fair Tariff League?” 
The Banister pamphlet quotes with 
telling (?) effect from the publica- 
tons of the “Fair Tariff League, a 
protectionist organization, consisting 
‘argely of Republicans” (page 5); 
on page 8, the quotation of a 
nating story, circulated by the 
ariff League”; again, on pages 


agait 
“fas 
Fair 


14 and 15, quoting the figures that 
seem to constitute the basis for the 
whole Banister case, from the same 
Fair Tariff League, with the same 
laudatory comment that it is a “pro- 
tection organization composed largely 
of Republicans”; and so on, ad 
libitum. 

I am under the impression that the 
Fair Tariff League is headed by one 
H. A. Miles, said to be a retired (?) 
buggy manufacturer of Racine, Wis.’ 
who has masqueraded as a tariff ex- 
ponent for a number of years, with 
a more or less nebular following 
which doubtless knows as little of 
his qualifications and affiliations as 
apparently does Marion Banister and 
associates. 

Let us consider first his qualifica- 
tions: 

In Mile’s table on page 5 above re- 
ferred to, it is alleged that on cotton 
goods the Underwood Tariff on each 
dollar imported is $0.34 (34%) and 
the Fordney Tariff on each dollar im- 
ported is $0.51 (51%); both the Un- 
derwood and Fordney figures are un- 
supported and doubtless are guesses 
(?). Mr. Underwood stated in his 
address in the House of Representa- 
tives on April 23, 1913, that he esti- 
mated that the duties on cotton goods 
in his bill would average 30%. 
(page 3, Congressional Record.) I 
find no record of his admitting as 
high a rate as 34% before or after 
the bill was passed. 

Now, let us consider his affiliations, 
this leader of protectionists and Re- 
publicans ! 

On Jan. 31, 1923, the New York 
World (Democrat) carried an article 
giving a resume of statements at 
length from Miles, made before a 
meeting of the National School of 
Democracy! Again, in the issue of 
April 30, 1924 the New York Com- 
mercial, on page II, carries a news 
item reading as follows: 

“The Fair Tariff League, it was 
learned yesterday, is working with ‘the 
Democrats and Progressives in the 
House’ to prepare a revision of the tariff. 
This information is being communicated 
to importers here by H. E. Miles, chair- 
man of the Tariff League, who admits, 
however, that ‘there is no thought that 
the new tariff bill will get beyond the 
House.’ The bill will be introduced, it is 
explained, in the belief that ‘it will be 
very education and helpful in tariff 
reforms.’ ” 

How shocking to discover that this 
tariff paragon is so inexact, vague 
and loose in his statements, or that he 
is purposely misleading; and worse 
yet, that this Republican protectionist 
(inferentially) appears in the press 
largely because of his activities and 
affiliations with Democratic legisla- 
tive leaders and the National School 
of Democracy! 


Underwood Tariff Bill 


What was the Underwood Tariff 
Bill—as expounded by Expert Miles 
of the Fair Tariff League? I offer 
the following quotation from the 
Banister pamphlet, page 5: 

“The difference between a Democratic 
tariff and a Republican tariff is clearly 





shown in the following table, published 
by the Fair Tariff League, a Protection- 
ist organization, consisting largely of 
Republicans, that seek to eliminate the 
element of dishonesty from Republican 
tariffs. 
Two Kinds of Tariffs, Democratic and 
Republican—How They Serve Labor 
and Consumers 









Under- 
Wages wood Fordney 
per Tariff Tariff 
Propt cT dollar on on 
of each each 
product dollar dollar 
im- im- 
ported ported 
Cottom goods........s. $.34 $.51 
A eae 425 -57 
Lo , -68 
DS. capadveevs vows -f -67 
Gloves, les 1375 .50 
BE, = Stace Free Free 
Buttons ‘ .36 .99 
Glassware 35 -385 
Chinaware 55 -69 
Aluminum 205 45 
Oilcloth and linoleum.. $25 35 
Carpets and rugs...... -48 -49 
Cutlery Pee or re 3933 1.82 
Sewing machines...... Free 15 
CL ee :39 -60 
UE. snew segues 6s 3 25 -50 
Stamped WATC. oscccccs .235 -20 -40 
Paints and varnishes.. .07 115 28 


“Tn column 2 of this table is shown the 
amount paid out in wages out of each 
dollar that the factory gets for its prod- 
uct. 

“Tn column 3 is shown the tariff tax of 
the Democratic party in the Underwood 
law on each dollar’s worth of the article 
imported. This shows that in cotton 
goods, silks and woolens, the Democratic 
tariff was twice as high as the payroll 
in the industry. In other industries the 
tariff rates run from a little more than 
the total wage, as in glassware and 
buttons, to two and a half times more 
in glucose.” 

Also, the table on page 28: 

What the Profiteers’ Tariff Bill Gives its 

Beneficiaries, and What It Will Cost 


the American Consumer 
Amount of Annual cost 
Articles taxed protecti § toconsumer 

Sugar seseeeees $105,000,000 $210,000,000 
Meats and Fish 200,000,000 400,000,000 
Woolen Goods.. 300,000,000 550,000,000 
Hosiery and Knit 

GOOGe veces 289,000,000 578,000,000 
Corsets Rave 6 29,000,000 58,000,000 
Cotton Manu - 

factures.... 580.000.9000 850.000.9000 
a ee 274,000,000 548,000,000 
Aluminum ware 23,000,000 46,000,900 
Copper and 

Brass ware... 352,000,000 700,000,000 
Hardware (all 

Mae wae eee 44,000,000 88,000,000 
Stamped and 

Enamel ware. 47,000,000 94,000. 000 
Window Glass 35,000,000 70,000,000 
Cutlery and 

Edge Tools 43,000,000 86,000,000 
Sewing Ma- 

chines and 

Parts... aon 10,000,000 30,000,000 
Children’s Toys 

and Games 2 


12,000,000 24,000,600 


$2.343,000,000 $4.332.000,000 


A comparison of the “two kinds of 
tariffs” referred to is amusing when 
analyzed and coupled with the table 
in which it is stated that the amount 
of protection on cotton manufactures 
alone (under the present law) is 
$580,000,000 with an annual cost to 
the consumer of $850,000,000. 

In the first place, the figures given 
which I question are based on the as- 
sumption that tariff rates are always 
added and included in American 
prices—which, as you know, is not 
true. If it were true, you could re- 
duce the prices on your products by 
those amounts if the tariff rates were 
removed. But that hardly requires 
proof, as it was admitted by Mr. 
Underwood in a controversy with 
Mr. Hill during the depression of 
1911, when explaining his bill which 
was vetoed by President Taft. See 


quotation from Congressional Record 
of July 28, 1911: 

“Mr. HILL. I would like to ask if the 
committee expect the reduction in the 
price of cotton goods will be guaged by 
the reduction of duty in this 
bill 

“Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not 
in this lowpriced class of goods, or goods 
that are being forced on the market at 
panic prices today. Our purpose in offer- 
ing this bill is this: I know there is a 
great reduction in the cotton goods today, 
due to panic conditions, but when we re- 
turn to normal times you cannot use the 
enormous tariff tax that you have today 
to exact unjust and enormous profits 
from the American people as you have 
been doing for years.” 

However, admitting for the sake of 
argument that it is true we have the 
spectacle of a Democratic manual 
claiming that the Underwood tariff 
law contained rates on cotton goods 
of twice the labor cost; and worse 
still, that it extended protection to the 


rates 


extent of $380,000,000 on cotton 
goods alone and that it cost the con- 
sumer $550,000,000! The figures 


can easily be checked for it is main- 
tained that the Underwood tariff 
levied 34c on each dollar imported, 


that the wage per dollar of product 
was 1634c; and that the Fordney 
tariff levied 51c on each dollar im- 


ported; dividing the $580,000,000 and 
the $850,000,000 by 51 and multiply- 
ing by 34 reduces the alleged Republi- 
can steal of $580,000,000 to the Dem- 
ocratic petty larceny of $380,000,000. 
As a revenue measure, yielding the 
government such a trifling share of 
this great sum, the Underwood bill 
would be shocking, indeed! 

No Profiteering 

Of course, you all know of the de- 
pression existing in the textile busi- 
today; that are being 
forced on the market at the panic 
prices referred to by Mr. Underwood, 
and that your mills are curtailing 
from want of orders and are accept- 
ing less than cost of replacement in 
most cases; but, apparently, this sit- 
uation is not appreciated by our po- 
litical friends who make such surpris- 
ing statements about our profiteering. 
Therefore, I quote from an editorial 
in the May 5, 1924, issue of The 
Charlotte Observer (Democratic) as 
follows: ; ’ 

“The stalemate seems to continue in 
cotton mill circles. The report of the 
past week by TExTILE WorLD indicates 
holding of a quiet and unsatisfactory 
situation in practically all classes of cot- 
ton goods. Mill curtailment is on the 
increase, being forced by the buyers’ re- 
fusal to operate ahead for normal 
periods despite the attractive prices 
quoted in nearly all section of the mar- 
ket. These prices, in many cases, are 
below production costs.” 

The extent of curtailment and the 
fact, beyond question, that many 
mills are selling at prices below the 
cost of production replacement, 
coupled with Mr. Underwood's gen- 
eral statement prove conclusively that 
there is no profiteering in the cotton 
textile industry and that taking all 
the tariff off would not reduce domes- 


ness goods 
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rices but would merely shut down 
‘rican mills and transfer the busi- 
to foreigners. 


Wages and Tariff 
statement appears on page 7 of 


Banister pamphlet—‘ Protection 
never been reflected in the pay 


en elope of the workingman.” Un- 
s yrted statements require nothing 

than equally flat and unequivo- 
cal contradictions—but, to my mind, 


matter is too serious to be treated 

ich a manner. I realize that it 
is equally hard to prove the contra- 
diction as the assertion, but I believe 
that Mr. Underwood himself throws 
some light on the controversy in an 
interview in the New York Journal of 
May 5, 1924, from 
which I herewith quote as follows: 

* * Nor is it true that you can 
not lower the tariff without affecting the 
price of labor. We are proud of the fact 
that American laborers obtain higher 
than workers abroad, but it is 
largely due to their own industrial or- 
ganizations. It is not the cost of labor 
that counts so much as it is the efficiency 
of labor. * * * On the contrary, the 
problem of transportation costs is one 
of the great vital questions involved. The 
question of carrying the raw material to 
the turnace or the factory is a greater 
item in the cost of production than even 
the labor cost.” 

* * Unless labor receives a_ fair 
and living wage, then the whole life of 
labor must move backward, and the only 
field in which the wage of labor can be 
protected and determined, in the last 
analysis, is the field of competition. That 
field «7 competition is determined by the 
man who applies for employment who is 
within the continental limits of the 
United States. * * * I have always 
believed in restricted immigration and 
believe in it now.” 

\ most striking contradiction ap- 
Sen- 


( imterce, on 


Wares 


pears in those two paragraphs: 
ator Underwood wants to protect 
American workmen from the labor 
of foreign workmen, but not from 
the products of their labor! Is that 
not a distinction without a difference ? 

Furthermore, Senator Underwood 
says that the field of competition to 
the American laborer from the for- 
eign laborer is determined by the man 
Who applies for employment within 
the continental limits of the United 
States, a competition to which Sen- 
or Underwood objects; yet, is it not 
also true that the products of foreign 


labor are equally competitive with the 
products of American labor, when ad- 
mitted and offered for sale within t 

Ci nental limits of the United 
\r 2 


tay 


iy object to a protective tariff 
igainst the products of labor of 

low-priced worker and 
yet advocate a protective immigration 
against the worker himself? 
cs certainly makes strange bed- 


i vs! 


foreign 


the Banister pamphlet, Judge 
ll Hull is quoted as saying that 
he most highly protected indus- 


-the textiles—labor for forty 


ye has received the lowest wages.” 
He also speaks of brick-masons, car- 
Pen ers, ete., as “unprotected labor”; 


I am quite sure that he spoke then 
as a politician and not as judge. The 
most protected labor in the world is 
in the building trades, for buildings 
can not be built and shipped in, not 
even from one State to another; cot 
ton goods can be made anywhere 

England, Germany, 
anywhere—and 


France, Japan, 
shipped in to any 
point to exactly the extent that enist- 
ing tariff laws permit. 


Important Items in Costs 


Cotton textile 
materials and 
“overhead.” 

In the item of cotton, I really think 
England has the advantage. Liver- 
pool freights are about the same as 
to Southern and New England mill 
points. Liverpool is the greatest spot 
cotton market in the world and has 
the greatest variety of cottons of all 
grades and staples and from all 
countries; furthermore, it is only 
within trucking distance from most 
English mills, who buy it just as they 
need it. Manchester itself is a cotton 
port of nearly one million bales an- 
nually, and it is the center of the 
English cotton spinning industry. Our 
situation is exactly the opposite, and 
we are often loaded up with cotton 
for many months ahead. 

As for labor, there is no question 
but that American better 
paid. 


embrace 
supplies, 


costs Taw 


labor ana 


labor 1S 


As for “overhead”: 

(a) English mills have no villages 
with free rents and nominal charge 
for public utilities; nor are they 
burdened with all the welfare and 
community work common to Ameri- 
can mills. This village item in my 
own mills amounts to $4.36 per opera- 
tive per week—a wage equivalent to 
be taken very much into account. 

(b) In these days of high-priced 
cotton, working capital is largely bor- 
rowed for inventories. In American 
mills it greatly exceeds that in Eng- 
lish mills, due to different local con- 
ditions. In England, the rate of in- 
terest is much less than in America. 

(c) The cost of English mills is 
far less than of American mills with 
less depreciation, upkeep, and 
less investment which to pay 
dividends. 


less 
upon 


(d) Owing to the concentration of 
English mills into a territory less in 
area than some Southern counties, 
specialization can be carried to ex- 
tremes and to advantage. 

(e) For the same reason, and bhe- 
cause all business is done on the 
Liverpool and Manchester exchanges, 
selling costs are almost eliminated in 
all stages and purchasing 
duced to a minimum. 


costs re 


(f) American taxes are higher and 
more varied; new schools, permanent 
roads and all kinds of public work 
are going on in America that have no 
counterpart in older England. Vastly 
more 1s expected of mill stockholders 
and officers toward supporting the 
many American institutions to which 
foreigners pay nothing. 

All these and more should enter 
into tariff considerations, yet there 


ho “discard the the- 
Whit aqaisCarad the tn 


are Statesmen 
orv of cost of production!” 


Distribution Costs 

Is not women’s quarrel really with 
the costs of 
much they 
both the Banister and Cliff pam 
phlets one 


at the 


distribution, and how 
are responsible for it? 

In 
can not but be surprised 
manufac- 
turers and retail prices of both the 


domestic 


spread between the 


and 
of the imported article, with the tariff 
The is frankly 
the trouble and it is up to the 


article with no tariff, 


cost of distribution 
womet 
to study and investigate that before 
any real substantial reduction in 
prices can be affected. So long as 
women demand the variety, the qual- 
ity, the credit and the service that 
they ‘are getting in American trade, 
just so long will the cost of distribu- 
tion remain high. In the long run, 
the cost of living is really in their 
hands and the reforms in the methods 
and costs of distribution can only be 
made with their initiation and sanc- 
tion. 
Factors in Depression 

What are the contributing factors 
to the depression in the cotton in- 
dustry ? 

1. There is a world-wide depres- 
sion in almost all industries, especial- 
ly in the cotton textile industry and 


particularly in America and Great 
Britain. 
2. In America, the cotton textile 


industry has been geared up to a war 
basis not only adequate to supply 
domestic needs but more than its nor- 
mal share of foreign textile trade; it 
is now in the throes of readjustment 
and the fiercest competition prevails 
with not enough 
around. 


business to go 
3. In England, which must export 
80% of its products, the industry 
was greatly restricted during the war 
and it has not yet reached 60% of 
normal operation because of the lack 
of demand in its regular foreign mar- 
kets; its Operatives are 
clamoring for employment. 


returning 
Despite 
the fact that the English mill owners 
lost over a billion dol- 
lars last year and are now losing at 


quarter of a 


the rate of $5,000,000 per month, the 
English 


government afforded assist- 

ance to the unemployed on a large 
scale. 

4. Hence, despite severe curtail- 


ment in America and the manufactur- 
ers’ willingness to take business at a 
loss, importations from England have 
increased, The effect of these importa- 
tions is to take from American mills 


just that amount of business and to 


keep other \merican-made 


many 


1 
$3 ods at prices be low cost 


5- The increased competition 18 So 


disastrous now because of the 


slack 


conditions of business; ordinarily, it 
would be materially felt, 
not intole rably. \s to 


a case of dumping, or of 


but perhaps 
whether it 1s 
undue com- 
petition due to tariff 


probably 


rates, depends 
upon one’s political 


in some classes of 


Views; 
fabrics, I think it 
is a case of dumping; but the fine 
and fancy goods constituting the bulk 
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” 

+} ia a } ats 
of the importations, trom the bolton 
district, made almost. entirely f 

+ 2 = e a. S 

Egyptian cotton, are probably largely 
due to inade quate tariff rates because 
at Dats Oe sl a am PO 
e polton district 18 operating Tairiy 
well and not so distressed. The great 


depression in England is in the Old- 
ham district, using American cotton 
and competing in foreign markets 
with the coarser and plainer fabrics 
that we ourselves export. 
Parenthetically, it should be noted 


that the importation of so many ods 
made of Egvptian cotton must tena 
to depress the price of American 


long-staple cotton. 

6. Taritf agitation is also respon- 
sible. for the Banister pamphlet and 
like political propaganda certainly are 
warnings to buyers that lower prices 
still 


tariff 


can be expected if those of its 
faith triumph in the fall elee- 
tions, and the buyers strike prevail- 
ing receives corresponding 

7. Ths 


seems to be due to: 


impulse. 
so-called “buyer's strike” 

(a) Propaganda fostered by im- 
porters and politicians that leads con- 
sumers to expect lower prices under 
certain eventualities. 

(b) The lack of appreciation on 
the part of the buying public that cot- 
ton textiles are already selling at 
prices below the cost of replacement. 

(c) The lack of realization by 
the public that the present scale of 
prices is not likely to be lowered: for 
the wages of textile operatives, 
despite their increases, are now low- 
er than those in many other indus- 
tries and should be raised if any- 
thing; also raw cotton is three times 
as high as pre-war prices which were 
outrageously inadequate and did not 
yield a decent living to the growers 
and should never prevail again. 

(d) The amazing sum of money 
spent by all classes for automobiles, 
whether luxuries or necessities as 
may be in each particular case, cer- 
tainly restricts buying power to a 
very large extent, for not only are 
they bought but in very large num- 
ber are bought on credit and install- 
ment payments. 

Not to mention, the “hundreds of 
thousands of (and 
other) women” who are buying silks 


self-supporting 


where cotton were formerly worn, and 
if you please—the scantiness of at- 
tire of kind that today char- 
acterizes women’s fashions. 
8. Not least, is the 
of all kinds 


local and otherwise 


every 


oppressive 

federal, State, 
in short, the cost 
the most protected of 


taxation 


of government 
all industries. 

Uncertainty and suspense as to 
what the will be for the cur- 
rent year; and the disconcerting ef- 
fect of proposed new, untried, experi- 
mental and doubtful 

g. Finally, the 


taxes 


forms. 

and wundis- 
legislators 
corporate business—the 
majority of industrial and commer- 
cial forms of conducting business. 


open 


guised hostility of some 


toward vast 


The remedies are obvious in some 
and what 
are you going to do about the obvious 


2 


ones: 


cases obscure in others - 
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You Can Save Money on Your 
Finishing Compounds 


A saving of from 2c to 6c per pound on the Soluble 
Castor Oil that you use and fully “2c per pound on 
: i ee. Oe Tapioca Flour, as well as Ic to 2c per pound on 

i ae iS 2 wr ci! 4 ges) Soluble Starches and Dextrines, are just a few 
nM wie sy lh Mey ae examples of where you can save and we feel that 
this statement should arouse your interest sufficiently 
to ask for details. The burden of proof is on us. 
We will be glad to send you working samples with 
full instructions and at the same time explain our 
standardization plan. 





We are manufacturers and importers of all grades 
of Starches, Modified Starches, Dextrines, Printing 
Gums, Soluble Oils, Soluble Greases, Cream Soft- 
eners, Scouring Agents, etc., etc. 


Let us send you samples and quote you our lowest 


prices on these articles. 


SPIER, SIMMONS & Co., INC. 
474 Greenwich St., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON TORONTO, CAN. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


for Mercerizing 
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MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


General Sales Department 


21 East 40th Street, New York 


Works: Wyandotte, Michigan 


ee 
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‘‘ Distinguished for its High Test and Uniform Quality” 
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Underwear Convention at Atlantic City—Continued 


(Continued from page 58) 

how be can purchase a certain pro- 
portion of his needs at the beginning 
of a season and add to them as the 
season progresses, according to local 
conditions. This prevents a large 
surplus and permits the merchant to 
pay his bills. As to the question of 
ling, the speaker was advocating 
to the retailer that he take his sales- 
men into his confidence and increase 
his sales by making inducements and 
by stimulating them to do their best. 

The speaker spoke of the exhibit of 
the retailers’ association which would 
probably be held in New York in 
September, and hoped that the under- 
wear manufacturers would take part 


in this exhibit. He expressed the 
opinion that if a permanent commit- 
tee of all textile lines from the manu- 
facturer to the retailer could be ap- 
pointed it would eliminate a great 
deal of waste and could work against 
many general trade abuses, thus as- 
sisting business generally. While he 
had broached this subject to the 
wholesale clothiers and to one branch 
of the woolen trade, he had not met 
with much response but stood ready 
to cooperate with a committee of the 
underwear association. He asked 
only for that measure of cooperation 
which his associates was ready to 
give. The appreciation by the mem- 
bers of Mr. Schloss’ remarks was ex- 
pressed by a rising vote of thanks. 


Second Convention Session 


HE second and concluding open 
5 pie of the convention was 
‘yened with a description of the cost 
book recently purchased by the asso- 
ciation, by the author, W. T. Fitz- 
oatrick of Miller, Franklin & Basset. 
The speaker explained that the book 
was a compilation of the experiences 
; the various members, who should 
be criticized if there were any criti- 
cisms to be made. The work, it was 
so explained, was designed to assist 
in setting selling prices and to help in 
the process of management. A cost 
system had been developed so that 
it would apply to both small and large 
manufacturers alike. No cost system 
noney but will point the 
way by which money can be saved. 
| cost systems to be of any value 
ust be put to work. 
then cited certain er- 
accounting which had 
been discovered in the experience 
which led to the compilation of the 

k. among which were the handling 

lepreciation, deviation, or the dif- 


will save 


The speaker 


ors in cost 


ference between normal and actual 

the mishandling of supplies, 
waste, consideration of different 
tunes 7 1 


labor, items of expense, etc. 
Good reports, made promptly, and co 
foremen and executives 
in the speaker’s opin- 
ion to make any cost system profit- 


eration ot 


*» necessary 


Conference on Export Trade 
ere then followed a symposium 
xport trade which was led by 
three representatives of the U. 5S. 
Department of Commerce. The first 
speaker was C. G. Isaacs, who pre- 
information regard- 
ing possible outlets for knitted under- 
Wear abroad. He mentioned Latin 
\merica, especially Argentine, as 
holding out prospects for good busi- 
and also Cuba. They were po- 

markets because they had re- 
ceived good prices for their agricul- 
tural products and their stocks were 


sented valuable 


dep'eted. Other countries were Eng- 
| . . . ° 
lan Netherlands, Scandinavia. 
Se 


1 Africa has a preferential duty 
n avor of Great Britain, and both 
Germany and Japan are trying to 


penetrate this country but still Amer- 
ican goods are favored. Australia 
purchases most of her American 
goods through buying agents in New 
York. These and other details of 
possible export duties were pre- 


sented. The next speaker was Henry 
Chalmers, who gave varied informa- 
tion on. the technique of dealing with 
export trade and the necessity of 
recognizing the wisdom of conform- 
ing prices to meet certain duties in 
various countries. He urged manu- 
facturers to mark their goods ‘Made 
we. Ss Ax’ 
eliminates 


as such marking ojften 
delays and 
experiences in shipping goods abroad. 

S. Wolfe was the third speaker 
who sandwiched his remarks on ex- 
port trade with sundry amusing 
stories which had their application to 
his remarks. The gist of his talk was 
the possibility of the association op- 
erating in a cooperative way under 
the Webb-Pomerene law in the de- 
velopment of export trade. He ad- 
vised the appointment of a commit- 
tee which would study the question, 
sending out a questionnaire to other 
associations or corporations which 
had had experience under this law. 
These three addresses will be found 
in another column. The last session 
adjourned about 5 P. M. 


disagreeable 


The Association Banquet 


HE banquet of the Association 

was held in the Rose Room of 
the Traymore. As usual it 
unqualified success. A number of 
ladies were present. They were pro- 
vided with corsage bouquets of sweet 
peas, while the tables were bheauti- 
fully decorated with spring blossoms 
The musical program of the evening 
was of unusual excellence. The vo 
cal end was provided by “The Madri- 
gal Singers,” a mixed choir from 
Philadelphia, consisting of musical 
students under most capable leader- 
ship. The precision and volume of 
tone were most pleasing. Their offer 


Was an 


ings were interspersed during the 
courses with music by a local or- 
chestra. 
Address by Mr. Cramer 

R. N. Kimball, General Manag: 
of the Allen A. Company, Ke 
nosha, Wis., acted as toastmastet 
and introduced the speaker of th 


Stuart W. Cramer, past 
president of the American 
Manufacturers’ Association and pres 
ent chairman of 


evening, 


( otton 


its legislative com 
mittee. Mr. Cramer touched on a 
number of subjects that had their 
bearing on both the cotton manufac 
turing and the underwear business. 
While he knew that his hearers did 
not at present have the problems of 
imports and tariff to contend with as 
did the cotton manufacturers, yet he 
warned them of the possibilities of 
competition from abroad which the 
outerwear people were already feel- 
ing. He had been informed that 
certain mills in the underwear 
field had been shifting to outerwear 


and if this were so these manufac- 
turers were bound to feel foreign 


competition. The Germans are mak- 
ing warp knit goods and are cutting 
them up for underwear. That being 


so he prophesied new problems for 
the underwear men. 

The speaker declared the American 
\ssociation desired the closest 
affiliation with the 
association as many of 


pos 


sible underwear 


their prob 
ms were similar if not 


WG he 


identical, 
believed in cooperation for 
Nc t 


the future and its possibilities he had 


as to how scon the 


.e solution of these problems. 


been often asked 
textile industry was to work out of 
the present depression. While unable 
to answer the question defiritely, he 
was inclined to believe that tl 


dustry was passing rapidly 


tom of the curve and that there wer: 
better times ahead. 

\s to the point of view of th 
South on cotton, Mr. Cramer ex 
pressed it as his opinion that t 


> 


37,000,000 acres planted in cotton last 
year would be exceeded and would 
not be surprised to see an acreage of 
40,000,000 and felt that cotton 
was a possibility in the fall although 
admitting the possibility of a 30c level 
be as great as of a 20¢ price. With 
normal production resumed there is 
great possibility of a shortage of raw 
material. With good business the 
supply will be very short. He told 
of yarn spinners who are shipping 
back cotton to the other side. 
Statistics of the world’s crops, im- 
ports and exports were also given. 

The disconcerting effect of the 
Jones amendment to the tax bill was 
dwelt on and the efforts of the 
American Association to defeat the 
amendment were detailed. The ques- 
tion of southern competition and of 
rates of was discussed from 
the standpoint of the wage equivalent 
paid to the southern operative through 
cheap housing accommodations. The 
Department of Labor had been asked, 
according to the speaker, to make an 
impartial investigation and report on 
this matter of wage equivalent. 

The speaker touched forcibly upon 
the subject of hand-to-mouth buying 
in the textile trade and prophesied 
that hereafter manufacturers were 
going to be compelled to carry the 
bulk of the stock. Improvements in 
methods of distribution were so great, 
he contended, that there was no longer 
any reason 


25c 


to 


wages 


why wholesalers or re- 
tailers should carry the stocks they 
used to. He deprecated the policy 
of reducing this pro- 
‘edure he believed would not be effec- 


ty } 
tive in 


wages as 


reducing prices of merchan- 


lise He declared that no one dare 
dv on ( the general reduction of 
tile wages In conclusion [r 
reincc declared that it was going to 
necessary to pay approximately the 
present level for cotton indefinitely 


the grower had so organized as to 
lemand successfully 


Is product Mr. ¢ 


a fair price for 


ramer was given 


sing vote ot thanks at the con- 


‘lusion of his remarks. 


Underwear Convention Notes 


| SHE underwear convention held 
last week in Atlantic City, was 
favored with pleasant weather 
though somewhat cool for the time 
7 - ? hefor eae ot 
of year. Rain before and after the 


days of the meeting did not interfere 
with the enjoyment of the celebrated 
resort 

Mest of the 
and 


committee 
committees 
came ahead of time but they had lit- 
boardwalk as 
they were busy with matters which 


executive 
members of other 


tle chance to see the 


were being prepared for presentation 
to the Association. 

As one member of the organization 
remarked, it was an inspiration to 
watch these officials in action. They 
began early in the morning and they 
hardly stopped for meals until they 
had completed details of the work on 
which they were engaged. 


\s a matter of fact the sessions of 
one of the principal committees were 
ield during two breakfasts at the 
[raymore and from the report sub- 
mitted a great deal of ground was 
covered. The principal work in this 


as in most other 


associations is done 
by committees and the details of their 
deliberations are not made public so 
that the actual labor expended is not 
generally known to the membership. 

\s an illustration of this thought 
the experience of the standardization 
committee may be taken as an ex- 
ample. Ever since last year under 
the able leadership of Robert Cooper 
of the Cooper Underwear Co. this 
committee has been working with the 
Bureau of Standards in the develop- 
ment of standards of measurement. 
The only reason for not making pub- 
lic the measurements decided upon as 
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—in control 


of finished Fibersilk 


D' PONT FIBERSILK in the finished 
skein represents a precision in man- 
ufacturing that is exclusive in this 
textile industry today. Absolute uni- 
formity of raw materials, and rigidly 
uniform physical and chemical control 
Of every process as tO quantity, temper- 


ature and time, result in a thread of 


uniform elasticity, tenacity, twist and 
moisture content. 


In reeling, inspection and grading, this 
uniformity is constantly checked, and 


the cause of any deviation traced back 
to the lot, department and exact stage 
of process where it occurred. 


This system of check-back is still an- 
other safeguard in maintaining the 
quality standard of Du Pont Fibersilk. 


Every Fibersilk salesman thoroughly 
knows the product and its application. 
Ask us to send one to demonstrate 
Fibersilk in your plant, and show your 
foreman and technicians how to use it 
most advantageously. 


DU PONT FIBERSILK CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City 
31 North 6th Street, Reading, Pa. 


Canadian Agents: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, 64 Wellington St., W., Toronto 
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ct is that until similar measure- 
men's have been decided for prac- 
tically all sizes the announcement 
would seem premature. Beside the 
ons made have been only tenta- 


which 
ited the activities and proceed- 


spirit of cooperation 
\f this association and conven- 
s well exemplified in connection 
vith this same committee. It 
1 and the 
lied bodies in the industry. Some 


has 
received issistance 


ese representations, it is 


re- 
1, had little faith in the matter 


standardization and 


thought pos- 

sibly something was being put over 

em. But it may be authorita- 

t stated that all of those who 

called into consultation have 

sold absolutely on. the proposi- 

n and are enthusiastic supporters 
he plan. 


he comprehensiveness of the com- 
best be judged by a re- 
of its personnel. It is fol- 


Tee can 
as 
hairman—Robert S. Cooper; Sec- 
Roy A. Cheney ; Research 
llow—Charles H. Hamlin and F. R. 
“Gowan of the Stand- 


ed 


Wool Group: P. H. Mooney, Clarke 
x Holsapple Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 
Balbriggan Group: Chairman—C. 
Washburn, Van Brocklin & Stover 
., Amsterdam, N. Y.; A. M. Stew- 
EK. M. Townsend & Co., New 
York and Lawrence Mfg. Co., Lowell, 


\f 
VEC 


Bureau of 


{ass 


Ribbed Group: Chairman—Charles 
Vest, West Knitting Corp., Syracuse, 
NX. Y.; O. W. Gridley, Utica (N. Y.) 
Knitt YP. He Hanes, .jr,,. P.-o. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; O. A. Lau, Sylva Knitting Co., 
Vest Reading, Pa.; J. T. Brownlee, 
\ppalachian Mills Co., N. Y. City. 

F. B. Harder, High 
ck Knitting Co., Philmont, N. Y. 


Ret ull 


ng Co. : 


Fleece Group: 


Chairman—R. S. 
r, Cooper Underwear Co., Ken- 


Group: 


on 


sI Wis.; E. A. Clements, Globe 
\nitting Works, Grand Rapids, 

L. D. Marsh, Cub Knitting 
Malden Mass.: A. M. Reis, 


bert Reis & Co., N. Y. Citv; R. N. 
umball, Allen A. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
les Associate Group: Chairman— 

\. Vondermuhll, Wm. Iselin 
x | Nox. Caty? ©. Ff. 
X Warren, N. Y. Citv. 


Stone, Stone 


\t Large: Hewitt Coburn, Jr., 
stonbury (Conn.) Knitting Co.; 
H. Halstead, Rome (N. Y.) Tex- 


\\ lesale Dry Goods Association: 

McQuiston, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 

mods Co.: Sewell Radcliff, 

ong, Cator Co., Baltimore, 

rnest C. Hall, Clawson, Wilson 
iffalo, N. ¥. 

N nal Association of Retail 


rs and Furnishers: Chairman 
les A. Mann, Steefel Bros., 
yay N. Y.; Bert Leopold, Leopold 


\| 


XY 5 v, Altoona, Pa.: Sol Schloss, 

chlo. Bros., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wholesalers’ Association of Knit 
ms Buyers: S. J. Lisko, Youngs- 
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town (Ohio) D. G. Co.; W. U. Star- 
key, Daniel Miller Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

The significant thing about this 


committee is that the representatives 


of the and the retailers 


were there to a man, possibly to 


wholesalers 
pr 

tect their interests, but converted and 
active workers for the success of the 
procedure as outlined. Of the rest of 
the committee eighteen members were 
present or in all twenty-three men 
who spent much of the time while in 
Atlantic City ditferent 
angles of the standardization matter. 


considering 


As proof of the entire acceptance 
of the y the 
marks of Mr. Schloss, president of 
National of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers at the Asso 
ciation luncheon cited. He 
declared that standardization as pri 
posed was of greater benefit to the 
than to the manufacturers 
and that the latter could count 


idea by retailers the re 


the Association 


may be 


retailers 


upon 
the whole-hearted cooperation of his 
association. 

A great deal of credit for the re- 
search work that has been done in 


this connection must go to Charles H. 
Hamlin, research fellow of the Asso- 
ciation at the Bureau of Standards 
and to F. R. McGowan, chief of the 
Textile Division of the Bureau. J. A. 
Firsching of Utica gave unstinted 
praise to the bureau officials as to 
their aid in solving 
problems. 


manufacturing 


One of the few laughs of the con 
vention outside of those occasioned by 
Mr. Wolfe of the de 
was the result of Mr. Fir 
sching’s announced discovery of bugs 
which ate the surface of artificial silk 
underwear, thus destroying its dur 
ability. Upon this announcement 
Secretary Cheney suggested that the 
secure a few of ‘Mr. 
Firsching’s bugs” and send them to 
the Bureau at Washington for analy 
One of the officials of that bureau 
stated privately that the animal r¢ 
ferred to 
in decayed 
upon the 
silk. 


the stories of 
partment 


association 


sis. 


found 
wood and evidently fed 
wood the artificial 


was one such as is 


base of 


The association is preparing to g 
further afield in the 
search and this time it is in the eco- 
nomic instead of the technical division. 


matter of re 


It was announced on Saturday that 
at an executive meeting in the morn 
ing the services of Irving T. Paull 


former head of the division of domes 
tic commerce of the Department of 
Commerce have been engaged by the 
make a survey of the 
industry with reference to the problem 
f distribution, as it 


ass¢ ciation to 


affects not only 


the manufacturers, but the wholesaler 
and retailer as well. 
At the meeting of the executive 


committee held Thursday evening, the 
matter of a supreme council was dis- 
cussed and it was finally determined 
to put the matter in the hands of a 
committee consisting of Robert S. 
Cooper and L. U. Lynt, former presi- 
dent of the association to confer with 


representatives of the outerweat 


ciation. 


Other matters decided upon by the 


executive committee at its mecting on 
lhursday were to turn over the pro 
duction reports which it has been 
gathering with considerable success 
for some time past to the Bureau of 
Census in the belief that the authority 
of a government body might cause 
more complete reports on the part of 
manufacturers; also it was resolved to 
hold the semi-annual meeting of ‘ 
association next 1 in New York 
city 

In this connection it should’ be 
explained that while the meeting last 
week was the annual meeting of the 
issociation at which time ordinarily 
officers are elected, the election of Mr. 


Hanes last fall as president made it 
seem desirable to omit the usual elec 
tion at this time and to hold it either 

+] ] ‘ ‘ — ' 
in the tall or next spring he usua 
tine 

\dditional imformation regarding 
the activities of the advertising com 


. 1 
1iter the 


result of this 


mittee was given 


\s a 


meeting it 


meeting on 
execu 

that 
the committee should emphasize pat 
ticularly the [ 


Saturday. 


tive was determined 


manufac 
the 


campaign by marking his boxes and 


idea of each 


turer actively participating in 
labels with the industry mark. It was 
also decided to establish a 
be designed to 
manufacturer's 


mark that 


1 


would carry each 


own advertising and 
yet be symbolic of the whole industry. 
It was further decided to 


service to each contributor so that 
1 } 


enlarge the 
the 


latter 


can tie up their advertising 
activities with the general work for 
the industry The lessons on the 


manufacture of knit underwear which 
have been prepared will receive a dis 
tribution of the 


It was voted that 


50,000 during next 


twelve months. the 


advertising for fall be concentrated on 
i. four weeks’ 1 riod trom the second 


week in October through the first week 


in November and be increased in 


newspapers and magazines. It was 


announced by the committee that the 


vear begins with twice the funds 


available twelve months 


and, 


In connection with the style names 
devised last year it was determined by 
the style committee on Saturday after 
discussion of the “Z« pherized” type of 
underwear, that it be recommended 


manufacturers carry the name or 


labels of garments for delivery next 
that in 


parentheses under the style name the 


spring and summer and 


words “bleached summer weight 


appear as an explanation. 


No act 


on the suggestion « 


ion will probably be taken 
f President Schloss 
the luncheon that cooperative 
measures be taken to 
the 


next 


correct some of 
evils and abuses of the trade until 
fall. In the mean- 
time the matter will be referred to a 
the which 
cannot be announced at this writing. 


Summer or 


committee personnel of 


As announced in the report of the 


convention proceedings one of the 
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most interesting features of the morn- 


1 
ngs sessions was the instant response 


the appeal by a representation of 


the near East Relief for contributions 
to the cause. Headed by Frank B 
Harder of the High Rock Knitting Co 
Philmont, N. Y., who offered 1,000 
garments to the charitv and issued a 
challenge for nine others to join him 


the following pledged similar amounts 
or cash contributions 
P. H. Hanes, Ir., Winston-Sa 

N. C.; R. N. Kimball, Allen A Co 
Kenosha, Wis.; G. T. Seckel, Century 

Beverly Corp., Beverly, N | 

Benjamin Gibbs, Cheltenham Knitting 
Co., Germantown, Pa.; J. T. Brownlee, 
\ppalachian Mills, Knoxville, Tenn 

Col. J. B. Mustin, Stratford Knitting 
Mills, Germantown, Pa.; C. H. Hal 
stead, Rome (N. Y.) Textile Co.; 
Oscar W.. Gridley, Utica (N. Y.) 


Knitting Co.; George H. Dunteman, 
Little Falls (N. Y.) Mig. CO 
| Knitting ( 


alls, N. Y.; J. A. 1 


>; (;eorge 
Little 
irsching, Firsch- 


ing Knitting Mills, Ine., Utica, N. Y 

\. M. Stewart, E. M. Townsend & 
Co., New York: Richard Thompson, 
Willeox & Gibbs Mtg Co., New 


York; | ° mi, 
\\ orks, 


Clements, Globe Knitting 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


lhe 


talent of all kinds which 


association is not lacking in 
1s apparently 


willing to be when 


drafted oecasion 


requires it. Mr. Cheney declared pri 
he had had little difficulty in 
pe rsuading 


vately 
two members to act as 
toastmasters, the luncheon and 
While their 


considering 


one al 
the other at the banquet. 
duties were not arduous, 
that they each had only one speaker 
to announce they filled the positions 


to. which they wer with 


‘redit to themselves and the associa 


assigned 


tion. L. D. Marsh of Malden, Mass., 
was toastmaster at the lucheon and 
R. N. Kimball, Kenosha, Wis., at the 


banquet. 


That the association represented a 


particular geographical section has 


long since been disproven and was 
further exemplified at the meeting last 
week. From the West were noted R. 
S. Cooper of the Cooper Underwear 
Co., E. A. Clements of the Globe Knit 
ting Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and R. N. Kimball of the Allen A Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Being of e Penn 
dele 


be a 


asy access to 
svlvania it was natural that the 
that 


\mong 


vation from 
liberal 
Benjamin Gibbs, Cheltenham Knitting 
Mills, ra... Col, je B. 
Mustin, Stratford Knitting Mills, Ger- 
; Lee Bausher, of t 
Underwear Mills and O. A 
the Reading Underwear Co. 
of Reading, Pa. 


state should 


one. others were 


(sermantown, 


mantown; J. 
( rlobe 


| Ow ot 


( Rk. Coppel, 
Duofold Health Co. 
Mohawk, N. Y., was unable to reach 
the first session on Friday but was 


secretary of the 


Underwear 


present at the luncheon and subsequent 


meetings. 


L. U. Lynt, president of the Little 
Falls (N. Y.) Mfg. Co. until 


recently president of the association 


and 
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resent at the opening session 





interested in all other 


\lthough Mr. Lynt is no 

lon é { the organization 
et touch with its activi- 

ties al is advice and counsel are 
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It was the first time that P. H. 
Hanes, Jr., had presided at a meeting 
of the association when he opened the 
convention on Friday morning, but no 
one would have known it, to judge 
from his self-possessed and dignified 
handling. of the meeting. 


The smooth running of the sessions, 
the working out of details and the 
providing of details of entertainment, 
service, etc., were due almost entirely 
to R. A. Cheney the competent and 
well-liked secretary of the association. 
In his quiet way, without flurry or 
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bluster he gets things done with 
result that the members know he 
be depended upon in any emerge icy 
The members were all enthusi:stic 
about the practical value of the meet. 
ing last week and all gave due 

sure of credit to Mr. Cheney. 


he 


Papers and Reports at Underwear Convention 


Formal 
ernment 


HE possibilities of export trade 
formed the sub- 
ject of three formal addresses 
at the convention of 
he Associated Knit Underwear Man- 
\merica, held at Atlan- 


in underwear 


presented 


ec Ci Thurs and Friday of last 
‘ hese papers were delivered 
( (y Isaacs, \ iF Wolfe and 





Activities of 


Henry Chalmers, all of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


In addition, formal features of the 
program included the annual address 
of the president, P. H. Hanes, Jr., and 
the report of the secretary, Roy A. 
Cheney, who reviewed the recent ac- 
tivities of the association. 


The President’s Address 


By P 
I ainly very gratifying to 
your officers and to me personal- 


to have such a_ representative 


gathering of the members for this 
nvention 
It d that men attend conven- 
tiol for two verv good reasons. 
| vhei business is 200d they 
me beca thev can afford it, and 
10 e association and good 
: vo] ends and competitors. 
~ nd. when business is not good, 
m iuse thev can not af- 
S way. and to get help 
9 s WwW h mav be useful 
t Y y the ir li i il 
very y vod 
ure il 

» with this le 
\ me it is 2s l 
you deep nterest 
its activities and 

o which it 1s committ 
meal rentlemen, that your 

sociation is continuing to functi 
1 } ¢ 1 re il se e to 

me r 

sO it most 1 it all 
) ere no nly to n 


to rive vour fellow 





benefit of such informa 


nm as vou mav have that will be 


mtaal ¢ the ndustry 


Mid 


‘ while you are 


s h as we have quite a full 
rogram, I shall not take up your 
t wit lengthy talk on the ac 
mplishments and various activities 
the association, but prefer to leave 
that to our most efficient secretary, 
Mr. Cheney, who will have a most 


How- 
to make a few remarks 
with regard to f 


interesting report, as usual. 
ever, I wish 
features of 
and in this con- 
nection will group my remarks under 
two —Old and 
New 


certain 
the various activities, 
headings.- Activities 


Activities. 


H. Hanes. Tr. 


The association is continuing its 
various activities, started at different 
times in the past, such as Collection 
and Credit Department, which in- 
cludes credit clearance among our 
members selling the wholesale trade. 
It is continuing its Machinery and 
Material Exchange, the monthly Or- 
der and Production Reports, and the 
methods of 
better 
Exchange; 
lso the work at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and of course you know it is 
nui he Advertising and Mer 


; hict s 
campaign, whicn Nas 


and 


among members, 


excnange ol ideas 
manufacture 
Experience 


known as our 





chandising 


»wn such wonderful progress in 


the past vear, and concerning woicnh 


Mr. Moon will 





make a 


New 
Under the 


tivities I 


Activities 

heading of New Ac- 
state that the 
work at the Bureau 
tandards is 


wish to 
tandardization 
beginning to bear 
fruit; in fact it has completed ten 
i standard measurements for 
men’s I by 1 ribbed suits, 


+ 11 
itive 


’ which have 
been submitted to the Standardization 
Committee for its acceptance or re- 
jection, and it is the purpose of the 
standardiza 
measurements for 
knit under- 


Bureau to continue the 
sizes and 


and 


tion of 
every size type of 


wear. 

With their assistance we have also 
taken up the [ 
knit 


matter of shrinkage of 
underwear, a most important 
and enlisted the co- 
operation of the Laundry Owners’ 
National Association, the soap manu- 
facturers, the wholesale and retail 
associations, the trade papers and 
magazines, the women’s magazines, 
and the various Home Economic Bu- 
reaus and associations, as a result of 
which we expect to determine the 
cause for shrinkage of knit fabrics; 
also the best method of laundering, 
and when this has been accomplished, 


matter, have 


Annual 


the Association 


to place before the housewives and 
the public, through the various 
mediums just mentioned, correct 
methods for laundering knit fabrics. 


That there is a country-wide in- 
terest in this subject was evidenced 
by the very large attendance at the 
shrinkage conference held on May 7 
at the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, under the auspices of our asso- 
ciation, and which was attended by 
your president and secretary, together 
with Mr. Firsching, of Utica, who 
was there also in connection with the 
artificial silk work, which the bu- 
reau is now taking up, mention of 
which I will make shortly. 


Owing to the large number of 
members interested in artificial silk, 


it will doubtless be of interest to you 
to know that extensive research work 
in the handling of this commodity 
started at the Bureau of 
Standards right away; in fact, a com- 

t mechanical 


is to be 


plete layout for the 
winding, knitting, dyeing, etc., of 
silk and artificial silk 
knitted fabrics, is being set up, and 


artificial 
the results of this work will be avail- 
able to all of our members, each of 
whom is entitled to submit any of 
their individual problems to our 
Standardization Bureau for help and 
solution. 

You are all familiar with our 
credit service, and I am pleased to 
advise that we are now working to 
more 
u. Only 


establish a service 
printed 


forms were mailed out to members on 


extensive 
for \ 


recently 


which to report to the association any 
trade abuse to which members may 
be subjected by their dealers, thus 
enabling our association to build up, 
black list, but a list of 
erns who chronically 
business 


not a con- 

indulge in 
practices, so 
that members can use their own judg- 
ment as to whether it is to their ad- 
vantage to continue dealing with such 
concerns. 


questionable 


The Credit Department is also set- 
ting up what is called a Master Card, 
and on these cards will be entered 
any report, whether collection, 
straight credit, trade abuse, or other- 
wise, regarding a dealer or whole- 
saler, which comes to your associa- 
tion, each card representing one 
dealer or wholesaler. For example, 
if a collection item comes in, a card 


‘will be opened in the name of that 


dealer, and the history of the collec- 
tion entered on it; or if a trade abuse 
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Heard by Members—President Delivers 


Reviews 


report comes in, or a credit report, 
or a financial statement, these items 
will all be entered on that card, so 
our association will be in a position 
very soon to render to our members 
a complete clearance on practically 
every dealer and wholesaler. It may 
be that members will wish to submit 
a list of their new accounts to the 
credit department periodically. The 
department can go through the mas- 
ter cards and note on this list of 
new accounts, the data it already has 
on file. You realize of course that 
this will not be a complete credit 
service in every sense of the word, 
but it will give your credit men an 
additional check on their accounts 
which they cannot afford to overlook. 


Export Business 

As you have doubtless noticed, the 
association has taken up the possibili- 
ties for developing an export business 
in knit underwear. A great many 
interesting facts and figures concern- 
ing this development will be pre- 
sented to us by the speakers from 
the Department of Commerce, who 
will give us a complete picture of 
the export business and its possibili- 
ties for knit underwear, together 
with the details to be followed in 
building up an export business. | 
am quite sure that the talks by these 
gentlemen will be most interesting 
and beneficial, and I hope that al 
our members will arrange to be pres- 
ent, as they will present probably the 
most complete report of the oppor 
tunities for export that has ever beet 
gathered. In addition they will ex- 
plain the methods and means of car- 
rying on an export business. 

In this connection I wish to state 
that our association is invited t 
use of the opportunities afford 
industry by the various departments 
of the Government, particularly those 
headed by Mr. Hoover. Contacts 0! 
this kind should result not only | 
large direct benefit to our in 
but to individual mill repre 
sented in our association. 








every 


Advertising Campaign 

Before concluding my remarks, 
wish to revert again to our adyertls 
ing and merchandising campaign, 
the extent of impressing upon 
the importance, as I see it, of ths 
work to the industry, and if you w! 
take time to review the work of 0 
Advertising Department from *e 5 
ginning to date, I can not but 1 
that you will be greatly im» resse® 


he , the results accomplished, and I 
un t! it very important that each 
y. " r of the-association: keep in 


touch with this work, and the 
ot. 1 pments taking place from time 





a- e. You doubtless realize that 
‘cess in the future depends upon 


terest manifested by the mem- 
p of the association. I 
enthusiastic 
‘ampaign since the 
feel more enthusi- 


have 


s peen verv over 


: ee 
eginning, and | 


istic now than ever on account of 

iv vod work that has been ac- 
ished for the industry in the 

ratively short space of time, 

ith the small amount of funds 

ort, ir advertising department has had 
ms eir command. I believe I am 
50 safe in making the statement that the 
ion tising campaign represents one 
ers i the most constructive and_ ulti- 
ally mately the most profitable step for- 
nay ward the association has taken during 
mit s history The work has now 





it where it is attract- 
ng national attention and making a 


1 1 
ied the pou 


las- most favorable impression on the 
of public at large, as evidenced by the 
has lerous news clippings and reports 


hat coming in to headquarters from 
edit irious sections of the country. 

ord, \s you are doubtless aware, it has 
an received the approy al of the National 
nts Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
0k. the National Retail Dry Goods 


\ssociation, 


as well as their coopera- 


the 1 a practical way. 
te Ye have a number of members 
reas ire not contributing to this cam- 
any gn, al some who are. only 
rn ily contributing, and I sincere- 
yee. trust that each one will give this 
ies tter their most serious considera- 
who and notify our secretary of their 
of villingness to contribute, for it only 
bili- remains for all of us, as members, to 
ther support this cause in such a way as 
te to enable our Advertising Depart- 
I to continue to function for the 


hens est interests of the industry, and to 


¢ irge the scope of its work. 
il of Not only has the Advertising De- 


res rtment done a splendid work and 





th luced wonderful results for the 
por money expended, but it has secured 
beet great deal more publicity as an 
ex- issociation enterprise than could pos- 
car- , have been accomplished by any 

ndividually, for a great deal of 
state t ublicit we have had could not 

ought 7 is only possible 


issociatiol activities, such 


nents association has been conduct- 
oer his work is bound to benefit 
ts . ne in the industry sooner or 
) 7 regardless of the style or type 
: mi rchandise they produce. 
am sure will be well pleased 
Mr. Moon's report, which will 
re detail the develop- 
e he work and the accom- 
a nts of his department, and 1 
re it if our members will continue 
his eir hearty support and co- 
i ion to the association and its 
. out s departments of activity, with 
1e be- ilar reference to the advertis- 
fee impaign, your association will 
esse ue to grow and the benefits to 
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be derived wil continue to increase, 
and ultimately a much more profitable 
and satisfactory condition for our in- 
dustry will prevail. 

In conclusion I wish to express on 
behalf of the members and myself 
as well, thanks and appreciation to 


Report of 


By Roy 


HIS is the 
secretary 


that 
stood before 
of his steward 
ship and the state of our association 


fitth 
has 
to give an account 


year your 


you 


Each year has been pleasanter, be 
cause each year presented a definite 
advance in our 
and achievement. 

During this time our industry has 
had its ups and downs, periods ot 


association activity 


prosperity and periods of depression, 
but it is a happy feeling one has when 
he looks over the last 
that the times of 
have outnumbered the others and can 
look ahead with a calm and steadfast 
assurance of better times to com 
Pessimism is not \merican 
characteristic nor \met 
icans stay pessimistic long when we 
look about us over our country and 
view its possibilities. Nor, and this 
is said without boastfulness, can we 
the countries of the 
world without a feeling of gratitude 
to our Creator that, though we 
suffered and perhaps are suffering a 
bit now, we are blessed with a l 
being beyond all other nations. 


five years and 


notes prosperits 


an 


can we 


consider other 


have 


Wel 


Our present slowing up of indus 
try is undoubtedly due to small minds 
themselves in 
either in 
to 


finding 
and 
wish 


] . 
places 


great 
ignorance or from a 
achieve 
to impress 
of the 
the earth. It cannot be done 

Need for Sane Tox Reduction 

It is significant that the check in 
business activity was concurrent with 
the refusal of Congress to entertain 
a sane reduction law. 
check prosperity entirely 
natural, because with the promise of 
such a 


a passing notoriety 


trving their smallness 


upon one greatest nations 


tax Such a 


to was 
law and then the denving ot 
it, all sorts and conditions of peopl 
felt poorer than they had felt re 
To this feeling may added that 
which came from the threat of bonus 
legislation with its large expenditure 
of public funds and the general feel 
ing that Congress, instead of getting 


s 


be f¢ 


be 


down to constructive effort to pass 
legislation for the benefit of the 
country, was wasting time in petty 


struggles to obtain political prefer 
In other words that Congress 
men were engaged in contemplating 
their personal welfare rather than 
the welfare of the United States. 
The people of the United States are 
an enlightened people, best fitted of 
any to govern themselves and 
not suffer this condition to last 
long. 


ence. 


will 
for 


The prosperity of the country de 
pends upon the farmer and the pros- 
perity of the farmer upon the pros- 
perity of the manufacturer. Let the 
latter suffer and the farmer’s market 
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our secretary, Mr. Cheney, Mr 
Moon, Mr. Hamlin and their assist 
ants; also the various committees 
from the membership, for the very 

] h] , ‘ ] ¢ . . 
valuable work and assistance re 
dered in the conduct of the issocia 
tions act ities 


Secretary 


A. Cheney 


because 


is gone 


. the l inutfac ure 
not an individual he is a group of 
stockholders and a large body of 
emploves Manv of our law ikers 
have failed to see this obvious truth 


but as an outstanding example, le 


the taxing legislator rom a well 
known southern State remember his 
bottomless roads at backward com 
munities before the factories and 
mills came in to supply money in 


wages and in taxes so that his people 
might regain their ancient heritage 
of culture and prosperity. 


‘he power to tax is the power to 
wise taxation means ad- 
and unwise taxation 
means destruction, the killing of the 
that eggs. 

There is no question but the threat 
of unwise taxation and the threat of 
a bonus expenditure of public 


destroy” 


vancement 
lavs the 


voose gyoiden 


moneys 
and the 


of divi 


has cost the small taxpayer 


the 
wages due to curtailment 


ex-soldier more in loss 
and 


and shut 


dends 


downs than they will 


evel 
receive as a result of such legislation 


However, 


as the whole is greater 
than any part, so is the nation 
greater than anv group, and th 


promise of prosperity and happiness 
which our holds 


leaves no room for pessimism. 


country out to us 


Our has functioned this 


year much better than at any time in 


asst ciatic yn 


our history. In constructive work 
accomplished and in the doing, no 
other year holds a parallel. In serv- 
ice to individual members and_ to 
groups we have made the best record 


vet. 
Credit Service 
Our Association Credit Service to 


ybbing trade 


our members selling the 1 
has shown another marked growth 
] \t least 


50 names a week have passed through 


over the last six mont] 


this department each report show- 
ing just how the jobber handles his 
business. Added to this are the re- 
ports of accounts collected against 
jobbers and. retailers, giving still 
more necessary information to your 


credit men. Just recently established, 
1 De 

partment, is our Trade Abuse Serv- 
setting forth the names of those 
indulge in unjust cancellations, 
unwarranted returns, etc. A section 
has also been added to our Credit 
Department, which will bring  to- 
gether in one place every bit of credit 


ind a par®rt Oo! OUT ( redit 


ice, 


who 


information which 


comes in any 
department of our association. So, 
our members selling the jobbing 


trade, if they wish, can send us a list 
of their customers and we can check 
them for Trade Abuses, Collection 


(3019 113 
Information and Straight Credit Re- 
ports 
Experience Exchange 

Chis department of our association 
has never been so active. The num 
bet letters coming in each week 
asking for information on ever, 
yhas ot buying, manufacturing, 
merchandising and. selling is very 
large indeed. Your association in 
each case has been able to secure for 
ea nquiret real help and advice 
al » Save them a great deal on 
money which they would have spe: 
otherwise in experiments with ma 
chinery, processes or materials, be- 
cause through this service the ex 
perience of their fellow members has 
been there for the asking. This is an 
important advantage which comes 


trom cooperation and could only exist 


in an like ours. 


association 


Sales Letters 


ut \ssociation Sales Letters 


offer another real advantage to our 


members. Through our Association 


Sales Letters each member .-is able to 


place before our entire industry his 


desire to buy or sell materials or 
machinery This brings our number 
wishing to sell or buy into direct 
touch with the most interested mar- 
ket he can possibly reach, and, 
through our association, sellers and 


direct 
touch with one another without delay, 


uirchasers are brought into 


without advertising expense = and 
without the payment of commis 
sioners [ransactions of this kind 


between our members have amounted 


dollars during the 


» thousands oft 


past veal 


Cost Work 


Was 


Our association among the 
finding methods 
We 


to be successful. Dur 


first to take up cost 
is an industry project. were 


among the first 


ng the last year we have issued sev- 


eral articles on cost and production 


work and this year sees the publica- 
tion of our new Association Cost 
Book, probably the most complete 
work of its kind that has ever come 

the press. It sets forth the entire 


standard cost svstem idopted by our 
sociation, complete with forms and 
This book will be distributed 


he members of association. 


charts 


our 


Order and Production Reports 
Your 


strongl\ 


secretary too 


cannot urge 
the importance and value ot 
No where else and in 


these re ports. 


no possible other wav can you find 


facts and 


conditions in 


uch authentic figures re 


lating to our industry 
If it is a question of production, these 
the 


by 


reports give you 


answer. They 
tell you y month the 
duction of the country, the volume 


month pro- 
of new orders, the amount of unfilled 
wrders, the number of shipments and 
the trend of cancellations. They tell 
vou instantly whether your mill is 
on a par with our industry in any of 
these important maters. Gossip and 
rumor are the bane of our industry, 
but these reports give you truthfully 
and without bias a complete picture 
of conditions as they actually are. 
Your Association Collection De- 
partment shows another growth. It 
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Competitive Achievements 
for Compensating Results 


A few months ago we offered $10,000 to anyone who ih 
could prove that our 2B mechanical builder was not ae 


the leader of all knitting yarn winders. 


We will also add that our knowledge and experience ae 


makes us and gives us the reputation of the leader 


for winding any kind of yarns. a 





[ This shows the yarn 
wound package 





We cannot stop competition (in fact we welcome clean competition) because it helps - 
} } prop 


us to prove our claim that we have the best Winder and will still continue to give the Oy 
Star 
best Winding efficiency, far above all competition. 
Because : a 
men 


We know how to handle, wind, and knit | suits 
Yarns of All Kinds : wish 


Do not be deceived by misleading and unfair statements. 4 


Make us prove our claim to leadership. 
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a large 


n reality business all by 
lf. -A report will | 
en for this department. 
separate report will also be ren 
-1 for the Cooperative Advertis- 
Campaign of our industry and for 
Style Committee. 
Standardization 

ist. summer your 


separate € 


" association 
st. rted our standardization work and 
1 preliminary meeting of our 
Stindardization Committee decided 
start with the sizes and measure- 


ments of knitted underwear. We 
took into our employ Mr. Charles H. 
Hamlin as Research Fellow, and 
made arrangements with the United 
States Bureau of Standards to carry 


on our work there. Mr. Hamlin is a 
graduate of Hamilton College, with 
the highest scholastic honors and 
alter his war service, deciding to 
] the textile business from the 
bottom, went to work in one of the 
largest spinning plants in the coun- 
try as an operative. In the course 
of three he worked his way 
through all the departments of the 
mill and then went to work, 
again as an operative, in an under- 
wear mill. So he comes to us as well 
equipped and qualified to do our work 
as any man possibly could be pre- 
pared. We decided to carry on our 
research at the United States Bureau 
of Standards, because there, at the 
least expense, we have at our com- 
mand, the services of the leading 
scientists and engineers of the coun- 
try and the finest testing machines to 
be found. 

We have concentrated first on the 
proper measurements for men’s one 
by one ribbed union suits and our 
Standardization Committee will bring 

their report on this. It is our 
plan to carry right through until we 
have ascertained and adopted stand- 
ard sizes and measurements for 
men's, women’s, misses’, boys’, chil- 
dren’s, and infants’ garments, union 
suits and two piece, in every type of 
knitted fabric. Again your secretary 
Wishes to assure you that these sizes 
and measurements are not to be arbi- 
trarily determined by the Govern- 
ment and forced upon us, but are to 
be decided by us upon the data dis- 
covered and presented to us for our 
consideration by our Research Fel- 
low and the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

Plan For Label 
these standard sizes and 
measurements have been adopted by 
ir industry it is our plan to set up 
stamp or label which can be used 
garments made according to 
standard measurements. Our 
irdization Committee will pre- 
vou for adoption the form of 
or label which they recommend. 
label or stamp will undoubtedly 


earn 


years 


yarn 





When 


something like this: “ This 
garment made according to measure- 
ment. approved by the U. S. Bureau 

t S'andards.” 

In no sense is our association try- 
ing force the adoption of these 
Stan'ard Measurements upon our 
indus ry. It will be left to the dis- 
treti.n of the individual manufac- 
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turer whether he will 


But if he 


adopt then 


does not, of course he can 


not use the standard stamp o1 label 
It is our plan to license such manu 


facturers as so desire, to use the 


stamp or label, 


place it 


upon their promise to 
only upon standard garments, 
and to require from them a small 
bond to cover the cost of any investi 
gation which should find them guilty 
of the abuse of the privilege allowed 
them. In the case of abuse, 


investigation will 


a rigid 
follow and if 
warrant, the 
license will be 


the 
LIi€ 


manufacturer’s 
revoked. Such an 
investigation should be before a jury 
composed of the Chairman of our 
Standardization Committee, the Chief 
of the Textile Section of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, a manufacturer 
making the same type of garment as 
that under consideration and repre 
sentatives of the distributing part of 
our industry who are members of our 
Standardization Committee. 

Undoubtedly many of us are 
wondering what will be the effect of 
our standardizing of sizes and 
measurements. To your secretary’s 
mind it will not do away with sub- 
standard merchandise, for there al 
ways has been and always will be 4 
demand for such a product. But it 
will set up a standard of value in our 
industry, which we sorely need, it will 
tend to strengthen public confidence 
in our industry and our product, and 
it will remove substandard merchan 
dise from competition with that 
which is standard. It is undoubtedly 
one of the most forward and 
ficial steps which our industry has 
taken. 

Research on Artificial Silk 

Our standardization work 

cludes an extensive research into the 


tacts 


bene 


also in 


handling and processing of artificial 
silk, which, as a raw material, is as- 
suming greater importance in our in 
dustry every day. The treating and 
handling of it is a comparatively new 
thing with most of us and 
thousands of dollars have been lost in 
experiments and in ignorance of its 
characteristics. It is to stop this 
waste and to find out for our indus 
try the best manufacturing practice, 
that vour association 
this phase of the work and is setting 
up a complete knitting mill at the 
3ureau of Standards. As fast as in- 
formation develops it will be sent to 
our members, and later all the results 
of our work will be combined in a 
hand book for our membership. In 
the meantime, our association will be 
very glad to have you send in your 
individual problems and find out the 
answer for you. 

We are also going into the problem 
of shrinkage and proper laundering 
methods for knitted fabric, 
the commercial laundry and_ the 
home. Our plant at the Bureau of 
Standards will carry on this work in 
cooperation with the model laundry 
of the Laundryowners’ National As- 
sociation at the Mellon Institute at 
Pittsburgh and the Research Depart- 
ment of the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers’ Association. In 
cooperation with us in this phase of 


many) 


is going into 


both in 
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the trade papers, i womens mag 
. 1 . ry 
zines such as G t f1ousckeeping, etc 


Government Specifications 
We are also 1 
the specifications for 


underwear, so that the gar 


helping to determine 
Government 
ments may 
be satisfactory for the uses intended 
and so that all mills may be on 
equal basis in their bids for Govern 
ment business. 

All of this work, and in fact 


that is set forth in your Secretary's 


11 


report, is the result of cooperation 


of the most splendid tvpe cooper 
ation of the manufacturers of knitted 
underwear who have joined our asso 
ciation to make the thought of these 
projects possible ; cooperation of our 
distributors ; 


cooperation of other in 


dustries whose activities touch ours, 
and cooperation of the Bureau of 
Standards which will make these pro 
jects accomplished facts It is most 
heartening to see this getting to 


gether for constructive purposes and 


it will unquestionably result in a 
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t s she s C i re 
f e business s 

) 9 titude ¢ \ essed 

) s ney 0 ¢ ~_ ) yi 
mel Ot Comme a ( t] l Pa 
Bureau Standards, the Natio \s- 
oO ( Retail Clothiers and 
l‘urnishers the Nationa Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association, the National 


Retail Dry 
Laundryowners’ 


(soods 


\ssociat! Tl, the 
National Associ 


r ition, 
the American Washing \lachine 
Manutacturers’ Association, the trade 


press and to Good Housekeeping and 


the other 


womens magazines for 

the interest and constructive spirit of 

helpfulness which they hav lis- 
played 

Your secretary cannot find words 


to express his fe¢ ling for the splendid 
way in which you have 
small your 


backed his 
behalf and in 
behalf of our industry. It is a real 
inspiration to him in his work to re- 


efforts in 


ceive the cooperation which you have 


accorded him, because 


without you 
and the splendid spirit which you have 


shown our 


association would be 


nothing. 


Meeting Foreign Tariffs 


By Henry Chalmers * 


ANY 


proach problems involving for- 


exporters seem to ap 


‘ion tariffs, and the 
' 


tions of 


related regula- 
trade, 
a fe eling of vague dread as if 


foreign countries on 
with 
they were the necessary evils of ex- 
But really it is largely the 
difference between, on the one hand, 
being met by a problem that had not 
been anticipated and being disturbed 
by it and, on the other hand, knowing 


porting. 


that there are certain foreign require- 
ments to comply with and being pre 
pared to meet them with a bow of 
recognition and confidence in your 
ability to hold your own. 

One of the most important consid 
erations for the progressive exporter 
is a knowledge of the tariff treatment 
of his products in the countries of 
destination, even though the actual 
payment of the duties is up to the for- 
eign importer. Business suffers where 
a foreign customer so exaggerates 
the burden of the duty in his country 
that his principal in the United 
States is discouraged from cultivat- 
ing the market. You should be able 
to check up such reports by definite 
facts. 

In conjunction 
rates 


with the freight 
which our Transportation Di- 
vision can furnish you—if you know 
the foreign tariff rate on the goods, 
you are enabled to calculate the prices 
at which they can be delivered within 
the foreign country. It may be that 
on certain lines a definite consumer’s 
price in the foreign market 


ind, knowing the 


is desired 
intermediary 
charges enables you perhaps to vary 

b. export price in order to 
take account of the differing duties 
in individual countries. Or, your 
prospective foreign agent or distribu- 
tor may be considering similar prod- 
ucts of domestic manufacture, or 


the f. o. 





* Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


other courtries, 

would like to 
know the approximate delivered duty- 
paid price of your product in his 
warehouse. 


those coming from 


and before d« cid'ng 


Meeting Preferential Tariffs 

While as \mer- 
ican products are accorded in the 
major markets of the world as favor- 
able customs treatment as those of any 
other country, in those markets where 
preferential tariffs do exist, as in 
France and certain of the British ter- 
ritories, it may be important to know 
the measure of the handicap—in the 
way of higher import duties on your 
products. The fact that certain Brit- 
ish areas grant lower duties to Eng- 


a general thing, 


lish-made goods, varying from 3 te 
15%, does not mean that American 
products are necessarily out of the 
running. The experience of those 
who have cultivated the Australian 
and South African markets, for in- 
stance, shows that with sales effort, 
a preference for American styles and 
quality can be developed that more 
than overcomes any preferences in 
duties in favor of English goods. 
Germany and Japan 

he principal competitors in the 
underwear line, as I understand it, 
German and Japanese pro- 
It will please you to know 
that in practically no markets of con- 
sequence do German products enjoy 
any preference over American in 
duty, and, with few exceptions, Amer- 
ican goods pay no higher duties than 
similar Japanese goods. On the con- 
trary, American products have a dis- 
tinct advantage in a number of over- 
seas markets for knit goods. Thus, 
the territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii are under the same customs 
régime as the United States and 
goods from the continent and United 
States pay no duty. American ship- 


are the 


luceor 
aucers., 
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Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch 
Needle Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can 
be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. frames 
and are specially adapted for mak- 
ing fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 








Spring Needle Underwear Machine with Our flat machine 1S adapted for 
Automatic Take-up knitting collarettes. 


| machine is mad n sizes from 13’ to 26/7 ga’ f Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
n diameter of any desired gauge, the number of Best dre None Too Good.”’—Our Motto 








feeds ¢ nding on the size of cylinders Also . 
Leebiee eageigapviee ae ee LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 3-COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
roduction of a great varie »f fabrics "i 
luction 1 great iriety ¢ labr sie a tts alums Penis TacEF bo SORE Gncinates. of 
7 e p any desired gauge; these measurements being 
Aside irom the feeds tor plain fabrics, the stock- CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY back to back of evlinder needles The fabrics 
: . : : h 5 ) i y ss 4 from this mac hine ire used for bathing suits 
ine eiderdown and astrachan teeds are superior to heatricals and athletie goods. These machines 
I the market. LAKEPORT, NEW HAMPSHIRE re cece mgr ks ge om See soe! | 
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Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. J. IL. Butler & Co., Sydney — Melbourne. 
[ South America China and Japan 
Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos Ayres, Elbrook, Inc, 51 Kiangre Road, Shanghai. 
Argentine Republic. China. 
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BRINTON KNITTERS 


The convenience of this style ‘‘C”’ Brinton Hosiery Knit- 
ter is second in importance only to the high grade stockings 
it produces. 


All parts are accessible from the front or top of the machine. 
Action of needles and yarn changer easily visible from front 
of machine. Screw adjustments throughout. Simple and 
easy transfer. Direct and accessible pattern connections. 


Fast speed in both circularand reciprocating motion. Driv- 
ing mechanism removable from frame asa unit. Revolving 
can for string work. Run off each stocking if desired. 





Foreign Agents 


Great Britain and the Continent Australia 


H. BRINTON COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 
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“nts to the Philippines, on direct 
of lading, are likewise admitted 
thout duty, in return for similar 
at of the Philippine products in 
United States, while those of all 
her countries are subject to the 
ular import tariff of the Philippine 
ands. In Cuba, in return for a 
cial treatment of sugar and other 
ban products in the United States, 
c tton knit goods among other prod- 
ts from the United States enjoy 
oncession of 40% below the gen- 
eral duties, which are applied to im- 
ports from all other sources. 
Knitted and Woven Underwear 
In your particular line, the question 
relative duty on knitted as against 
ven underwear is important. In 
preliminary study I find that, 
while most often both classes are sub- 
ject to the same rates of duty, there 
are a number of markets where 
knitted underwear is subject to a dis- 
tinctly lower rate of duty, pound for 
pound, than woven underwear. To 
nstance just a few,—in Colombia, 
Chile and Uruguay in South America, 
nd in Switzerland and Norway in 
Europe, the duties are at least half 
igain as high for woven underwear 
s for the knitted type. Seldom is 
he foreign duty higher on the knitted 
than on the woven garment. 


Invoicing and Packing 
In the British 
countries of the 


areas and in the 
Orient, the duties 
re assessed as a certain percentage 
t the value of the goods. In certain 
t these countries, however, principal- 
y Canada, Australia and the Union 
tf South Africa, the Governments in- 
sist that the prices at which goods 
are shipped to their countries should 
not be appreciably lower than the 
prices at which the same goods would 
be sold in the home market of origin. 
(here may be times and conditions 
when it will be desirable to sell goods 
foreign distributors at less than 
home market prices. In order to 
void the possible imposition of anti- 
dumping duties, however, which have 
heen imposed in other lines during 
he last year or so, it is well to be 
careful with regard to relative domes- 
and export prices on shipments 
the major British Dominions. 
lhe method of foreign duty assess- 
ient may also affect the manner of 
cking such products for particular 
irkets. In a few countries, such as 
Brazil and Uruguay, duties are as- 
ssed by the dozen, and goods can 
shipped in whatever form is most 
nvenient. In most [ 
tin America and of 


r, gor ds are 


countries of 
France, how- 
duty by 
eht which means that, at the same 

b. price, the lighter goods will 

less delivered in those countries. 
some of these countries, however, 
in Mexico and Argentina, the duty 


aSsc¢ ssed 


assessed upon the legal weight 
ch includes also the immediate 
tainers. In a few countries, such 


Colombia, the duty is upon the 
ss weight which includes even the 
r casing or baling. 

n making shipments to a country 

Mexico, where the duty is quite 

h and assessed also upon the con- 

ners, you may wish to consider the 
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practice adopted by exporters of fine 
piece goods in order to reduce the 
amount of duty. The heavy wrap- 
pers and bolts are removed and sent 
in a separate package while the fab- 
rics are packed in light paper in a 
well-lined case or bales, thus incurring 
a materially lower duty than if the 
packing were sent in and assessed to- 
gether with the cloth. Since the 
heavy cardboard boxes in which un- 
derwear is usually sold to dealers 
adds a considerable amount to the 
weight of the package, it may be 
worth considering shipping the boxes 
separately from the garments to par: 
ticular markets, with the goods so 
marked that they could readily be 
placed in the proper container by the 
foreign distributor after they have 
passed through the customs. When I 
say that the Mexican duty on cotton 
underwear figures out about 8&9 cents 
a pound you see why this is worth 
consideration. What I am suggesting 
is not a questionable subterfuge but 
a practical means of what I 
called “meeting foreign tariffs.” 

Marking Country of Origin 

The question of marking of origin 
comes up often in foreign shipments. 
You will that in the fall 
ot 1921 there was considerable agita- 
tion in Canada for all foreign goods 
to be required to bear a definite in- 
dication of the country of origin. 
While this law was finally limited in 
its application largely to printed mat- 
similar requirement provides 
on shipments to a few other coun 
tries. 


have 


remember 


ter, a 
Particularly in shipping to 
India or Ceylon, is it important to 
remember that bearing any 
name or description in the English 
language are presumed to be pre- 
British, unless a definite 
counter-indication appears in the form 
of “Made in the U. S. A.” 

A broad marking of origin law has 
recently been adopted in Argentina. 
The details of its application to par- 
ticular classes of goods has not yet 
been worked out, but it is expected 
to be made public before the law goes 
into effect next November. While the 
number of markets where an indica- 
tion of the country of origin is def- 
initely required is limited, some con- 
cerns who are planning for an active 
foreign trade have added to their 
standard labels the words “Made in 
the U. S. A.” which satisfies the re 
quirements of practically all foreign 
countries and avoids any 
of having to open a case for re- 
labeling because intended for a coun- 
try which requires such marking. 


2 ods 


sented as 


possibility 


Export Documentation 

\ distinctive feature of export 
shipments is the requirement of most 
foreign countries that they be accom 
panied by special documents, 
consular invoices, 
origin, and the like. 
country to country, and, particularly 
in shipments to Latin America, need 
to be filled out with scrupulous care 


such as 
certificates of 
These vary from 


in order to avoid possible delay or 
fines upon the arrival of the goods at 
destination. A large proportion of th« 
difficulties which American _ ship- 
ments get into in foreign ports arises 
from failure to comply with the re- 


quirements with regard to documenta- 

tion and related 

Samples and 
Attractive 


regulations. 
Advertising Matter 
samples and well-pre- 
pared advertising matter, in the lan- 
guage of the country, are effective 
means of testing a new market and 
in stimulating the interest of pros- 
pective customers. Advertising mat- 
ter in any considerable quantity is, 
however, quite frequently dutiable, 
and samples that have any commer- 
cial value are usually treated in the 
Same way as merchandise. For your 
guidance we have been preparing a 
series of pamphlets covering fully the 
conditions of shipping samples and 
advertising matter to foreign coun 
tries, what charges and 
are involved and, 
what should be 


procedures 
important, 
avoided if your sam- 


most 


ples and catalogues are not to prove 
a burden for vour foreign client to 
receive. 

The parcel post is 


being widely 


used as an economical 


efficient and 
means of shipment to foreign as to 
domestic customers. Before planning 
business on this basis, however, it is 
well to find out 


post 


whether the parcel 
really practicable to 
lo the coun- 
tries of Europe and those of the Brit- 
ish Empire, parcel 


} 


service 1S 


the particular country. 


used 


post can be 
ntageously. 


very treely and adva loa 
number of countries of Latin Amer- 


ica, however, the service is subject to 
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additional charges and annoyances in 
securing which 
merchants to regard it as 


have led 
in unsatis- 
factory method of shipment to certain 


delivery 


markets. Here again a definite state- 
ment of your problems to Washing- 
ton will bring you information on 
which you can act. 
Commercial Travelers 

If you are considering sending a 
salesman aS a means of 
building up connections in particular 
countries, he should be 


forehand about any 


traveling 


idvised he 
license fees or 
regulations to which he may be sub- 
ject, and how he can take his selling 
samples into a 


country temporarily 


without having to pay the regular du- 


ties on them. In order to ease the 

« ° ? 
way of American commercial travel- 
lers in Latin American. territories, 
treaties have been negotiated with 


some eight of the republics to the 
south of us, providing for an arrange- 


ment whereby a certificate of identi- 


fication issued by the Department of 
Commerce will be recognized in those 
countries. It is expected to obtain 
for the traveler liberal treatment of 
himself and his samples, and where 


there are any license fees on foreign 
and a 
whole 


Negotiations in this matter 


salesmen involved, a single fe 
license will cover the 


country. 


single 


are now proceeding and it is hoped 


to be able to bring the plan into Op- 


eration within the year. 


United Report for Export Trade 


se 
NE of the first 
manutacturer of knit 
wear to do 


things for a 
under 
when consid ring the 
possibilities of foreign business is to 
rid himself of illusions. First of all 
he must realize that if anyone comes 
and tells him that the world is crying 
out loud for his products, and that 
all he has to do to mak« 
field is to 


to that 


a fortune in 
subscribe to 
service, or to adver- 


the foreign 
this or 
tise in this or that medium, or to open 
his eves to what the government or 
associations can do for him—that it is 
a lot of bunk. 

The world is not anxiously waiting 
for an opportunity to don your knit 


underwear in preference to all else, 
and there is no royal road to success 
in export. 


study and 


Success in export implies 
investigation, intelligence 
and hard work, perseverance and re- 
source fulness. In 


your particular 


line it also means cooperative effort 
in order to s« }\ 
individual firms and to apply methods 


which jointly are rat 


ri proble ms too big for 


ional and inex 





pensive, but several disproportionate 
in the matter of cost to results obtain 
able. 

Edueational Process Needed 

The educational process necessary 
to the conversion in favor of your 
particular line 1S 11 evitably slow. 
There are vast stretches of this earth 


worn and 


where underwear 1s not 
seldom 


European coun 


others where it is worn but 
changed. in ertain 


tries only a few vears ago even the 


* Chief, Divisio f Commercial Laws 


by i4..F. 


uv ‘olfe* 


in the 
warm months of the year. Perhaps 
in no other detail is the average man 
so apt to cling to long continued cus- 


tom as in the matter of th 


wealthy wore no underw: 


things he 
wears next to his body. In 


rrder to 
get him to change his habits you have 
literally got to get next to his skin. 

more to do 
mankind than 
imagine. Consider for a 
moment the attitude of the Mid-Vic- 
torian woman to life—digmty, preju- 


Underwear has had 
with the progress of 
you can 


dice, narrow-mindedness, puritanism, 
and all that goes to make up the term 
Mid-Victorian. And 


| wear? Red 


under- 
flannels. 
Take the athletic flapper of to-day, 
breezy, healthy, fond of sports of all 
sorts, and they tell me in the shops 
that cater to this delighted creature's 
next-to-the-skin these 
flimsy and comfortable mysteries are 
a dream of art. 


what 
wear did she 


needs, that 


Underwear as an Index 
So we come to the remarkable dis- 
under- 


wear the progress of the world holds 


covery that in the matter of 


pace with the standard of under- 
wear worn by mankind; under- 
wear no progress, Coarse underwear 


low cultural standard, comfortable 
and luxurious 


and prosp¢ rity. It is then 


underwear—-progress 
1 simple 
manufacturer of knit 


underwear to make up a map of the 


thing for the 


world along the lines of the under- 
wear needs and standards of each 
market—mark those that are hope- 
less, those that may be won with 
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Be Guided by 





(PATENTED) 


Will handle any kind of fabric or web of 
any weight or width that is run through 
STRAIGHT OR SWING TENTERS OR 
WOOL DRYERS 






Attached to Cotton Tenter 


Both sides work independently as each is driven 
by an individual motor, insuring smooth move- 


ment of the frame. 


The only guider known for velvets, 
plushes and other fabrics with delicate 
surfaces. 


Increases production 


Decreases expense 





' 
F | Practically elimi- 
\- ——<_ ga nates uneven widths 
me Ph. = Absol ; 
solutely reliable 
| Requires practically 
—e fe | no attention 
SS ec 


Attached to Wool Dever 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN GUIDERS 


We will be pleased to tell you in more detail about how a better quality 
finish is obtained by insuring a more even stretch to the cloth; how the 
cloth runs absolutely free and unhindered at whatever speed may be 


desired and many other proven advantages. 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1 Rowes Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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Freas Electric Conditioning Oven No. 230 


Is WATER Cutting 


into Your Profits? 


If you are out to cut costs do not forget WATER. If 
you buy yarns by the pound find out how much of the 
poundage is WATER 
If you expect to get yarn of a certain strength — and 
you do—you cannot rely on the strength test unless 
you make allowance for Moisture Content. 
If you are buying a certain count of yarn — you cannot 
be sure you are getting it unless you consider WATER. 
\We do not mean that anyone is trying to misrepresent 
if the value isn’t there you must stand the loss. 
Qn the other side of the question some of your 
customers may be testing your product — yarn or fabric 

and comparing with others. Why not do your own 
testing first ? 
If you want to cut costs you will be interested in the 
reas Electric Conditioning Oven which accurately deter- 
mines the amount of moisture in textiles. It 1s a very 
simple piece of apparatus requiring no more technical 
skill than to accurately use a scale. 

Our new booklet, just off the press, gives important 

facts about Moisture Content. Write for a copy 
no obligation. 


The Thermo Electric Instrument Co. 
8 Johnson Street Newark, N. J. 


ELECTRIC 
CONDITIONING OVENS 
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ication and propaganda, those that 
close to our own standards. 
1e prospect of the sale of Ameri- 
knit underwear in foreign coun- 
s is based upon the demand, exist- 
or capable of being developed, 
1 the ability of the American 
nufacturer to make his product 
irable from the point of view of 
le appeal, reasonable cost and com- 
rt to the wearer. Side by side with 
creation and the development of 
demand there is need of efficient 
tribution. The manufacturer must 
ide his prospective markets in ac- 
rdance with methods of distribu- 
n available. He will find that in 
England and in Australia he has job- 
rs at his disposal, but in Chile and 
South Africa there is not that 
specialized division of the mercantile 
mmunity that would make it 
sipie tor 


I 


pos- 
a jobber in underwear to 
to make money. 
Cooperative Effort 

Long before you have completed 
your study of available markets and 
)f possibility of creating and develop- 
ng a demand for your goods, as well 
is Of channels of distribution open 

you, you will have reached the 
‘onclusion that many of the problems 
eiore you are such that all of the 
embers of your association may 
vork together on their solution with 
e assurance that it would benefit 
each individually and the industry 
collectively. The existence of such 
i State of affairs is the best basis for 
nited effort. 


\merican legislation has been hos- 
to united effort in the sale of 
manufactured products. It sensed 
that in the majority of instances such 
combination would be detrimental to 
public interest. The Export Trade 
\ct passed in 1918 was a partial ex- 
ression of the conviction that com- 
nation need not necessarily be to 
he detriment of the public. The 
hopeless handicap of individual effort 
when facing competition abroad that 
could legitimately combine, was 
‘early seen and was only partially 
t when the Export Trade Act ex- 
empted from the operation of the 
nti- Trust legislation combination of 
\lueers for export exclusively. 


+; 


tlie 


\ Webb-Pomerene Combination 


An 


association formed 


by you 

ler the Webb-Pomerene law could 
small per capita expense to its 
mbers popularize your product in 
countries where it is salable. It 
could undertake to manage your sales 
inization and apportion to each 


ber a share of its sales. It could 
allowance for an existing de- 
d tor a certain brand. It would 
economy in and an 
ination of waste effort. The ex- 
es and losses might be prorated. 
your association could carry on 
ness independently and buy the 
luct from members, in accordance 
i the percentage of the stock held 
each. The goods might bear an 
vidual or an association brand 
he advantages of such association 
in the substantial reduction of 
rhead, in the accomplishment 


n oan sales 
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jointly of results unattainable to the 
individual, in exclusive representation 
abroad which individual firms might 
be unable to secure. Through the 
distribution of orders among mem- 
bers shipments may be effected more 
quickly, and another advantage would 
be that the association could secure 
better freight rates and better financ- 
ing assistance from banks than single 
firms could. In the course of time all 
the year round work could be found 
for mills which are now only season- 
ally engaged, by utilizing the demand 
of countries where the 
opposite to ours. 

Before engaging to form an organi- 
zation under the Export Trade Act 
the prospective 
have a 


seasons ire 


association should 
committee of investigation 
that would ask of every member cer- 
tain definite questions, including: 

A full description of the products 
which he wishes to export, whether 
he has done any export business at 
all, and if so full details, and whether 
he is prepared to accept orders and 
for what quantities; what sum he is 
prepared to contribute to the develop- 
ment of markets and propaganda; 
over what period of years he would 
be willing to experiment in order to 
demonstrate the prospects of success 
of associational effort; what minimum 


production he could regularly devote 
to export; whether he would be able 
to sell on credit or for cash only: 


whether he would allow the selling 


organization to act as an autonomous 


body dealing with customers as prin- 


cipals. 

It is then necessary for members 
to agree on amount of cash each is 
to contribute to the association, to 


draw up articles of agreement cover- 
ing all details, to apportion shares 
to each member, to appoint the best 
sales manager and install an organi- 
zation. This organization would take 
over any existing foreign agencies. 
You must bear in mind that you are 
producers of competing goods. There 
may be insuperable obstacles to your 
association into a Webb-Pomerene 
organization. This I cannot foresee 
and only a thorough discussion of al! 
details could determine this —but if 
this is a fact, then you can still com- 
with other kindred and non- 
competing Jines in a combinatior 
sales arrangement that need not come 
under the Webb-Pomerene law—thus 
perhaps with exporters of hosiery 
and collars or garters. Why should 
not three manufacturers selling non- 
competing goods to exactly the same 
trade combine to minimize their sales 
expense ? 


bine 


Possibilities for Export 


By €. 'G, 


LTHOUGH the World War 
af period trade and the immediate 
years following were accepted by ex- 
port merchants as boom years, the op- 
portunity was presented to manufac- 
turers of underwear to enter foreign 
markets and establish a permanent 
demand for American knitted under- 
wear. Export trade during the last 
year declined, but it is still several 
times the pre-war volume. This shows 
a regard for the American product 
abroad. With the large domestic de- 
mand for the annual production, some 
manufacturers have been reluctant to 


continue the promotion of expo 
sales. The purchasing power of the 


countries throughout the world dur- 
ing the last ten years has been low, 
which also accounts for reduced pur- 
chases. 

The war trade also presented the 
opportunity for foreign consumers 
to become familiar with American 
styles, which is just as important an 
clement abroad as in domestic trade. 
It may not be so difficult to sell a for- 
eign concern American machinery, 
particularly when industrialists are 
anxious to install the latest and most 
productive equipment, but in clothing 
and the garment trade in general it 
is different, and it is highly important 
to study carefully the habits and cus- 
toms of the consumer. 


Germany Lost Hold 
The time seems particularly op- 
portune for urgent promotion of ex- 
port sales of American underwear. 
Germany, long reckoned with as a 
world producer of knitted garments, 


Of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Tsaacs* 


has reduced its production. 
Buyers have experienced that during 
the last year German manu- 
facturers do not fulfill contracted de- 
liveries. There is a shortage of raw 
will 
tne 


greatly 


or so 


materials and it appears Germany 
not gain its former position in 
knit goods trade. Prices have 
approached a close parity with world 
market prices. 

Latin American markets offer the 
most profitable field for export de- 
velopment. Sales to practically all 
South American and West Indian 
markets are increasing. Cuba and 
Argentina are particularly important 
fields. Several of the South Amer- 
ican countries purchased twice the 
quantity of American underwear in 
1923 as in Throughout Latin 
America manufacturers encounter 
scarcely any competition with local 
mills. Although the production of 
cotton fabrics is steadily increasing, 
little attention has been given to the 
development of a cotton knit under- 
wear industry. Sales of knit 
underwear are not large, but Mexico 
is a fair consumer. Stocks through- 
out Latin America have re- 
duced and general agricultural and 
economic conditions now prevailing 
indicate that those markets should be 
profitable outlets. 

Wants American “Fleeces” 

American fleece-lined underwear 
has long been favorable in England 
and even enjoys a wide distribution 
in Manchester, leading textile 
center. British manufacturers are 
jealous of this trade and are pro- 
ducing some similar goods, but the 
American product continues a favor- 


also 


1922. 


wool 


been 


its 
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ite in spite of 


the competition. Amer- 
ican manutacturers are favored with 


lower raw material costs, which is 
ig ; : Bs 

a large item in this class of goods 

and labor charges are greatly re- 


duced by quantity production. 

The Netherlands is a good mar- 
ket for cotton and mixed underwear. 
The rise in prices of German goods, 
due to the recent adjustment of its 
currency, has practically eliminated 
Germany from the Dutch market. 
\merican styles are strongly favored. 
Reasonably priced garments are in 
demand and deliveries must be in 
cordance with the samples, for 
Dutch 


ac- 
the 


are firm in their decision not 
to buy without seeing what they are 


buying. Dutch houses are moving 
stocks of medium priced cotton un- 
derwear to their colonials: the Dutch 
Kast Indies, and to the Far Eastern 
markets. 

Denmark’s knitting industry pro- 
duces only about a third of the un- 
derwear annually required. Germany 
continues as the principal competitor 
in Denmark and Scandinavia, but 
there is an increasing interest in the 
American product. The demand for 
American cotton knitted underwear 
Is increasing in South Africa in 
spite of the preferential duties of 
British goods, which at present com- 
prise the bulk of the trade. 

\ustralian Market Undeveloped 

The Australian market has not been 
fully exploited by American manu- 
acturers. Some of the larger de- 
stores in Melbourne and 
Sydney are allocating annually large 
sums tor purchasing underwear and 
dry goods through resident buying 
agents in New York and other east- 


partment 


ern markets. Few American con- 
cerns are actively represented in 
Australia. 

In China and the Far East the 


natives.are gradually abandoning the 
native costumes, particularly among 
the better classes. 3oth men and 
women are turning to American or 
European clothing styles. Large 
quantities of underwear forwarded 
to Japan during the recent disaster 
favorably received and ex- 
and manufacturers are re- 
porting repeat orders. 

Consumers abroad purchase largely 
by trade mark, basing their opinion 
on the quality of the garment as 
through actual experience 
with the product. Soon the trade 
mark identification becomes closely 
associated with the purchasers’ selec- 


were 
porters 


gained 


tions. Foreign merchants and con- 
sumers have a great respect tor 
American advertising methods and 


are often eager to employ original 
by manufacturers. 
export activities among 
manufacturers would incur smaller 
individual financial obligation neces- 
sary for much pioneer work in open- 
ing. new markets and should ultimately 
lead permanent movement of 
knit abroad. It would also 
place American manufacturers in a 
position to combat aggressively the 
competition of European and Japa- 
nese manufacturers who are eager to 
expand their knit goods trade abroad. 


policies devised 


( oncerted 


to a 


goods 
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PONTAMINE FAST BLUE 2GL 


A direct color, in a new 
shade of blue, possessing 
excellent fastness to light. 






















In addition to its excellent light fastness 
property, this dyestuff resists the action of 
alkalies, acids and perspiration. 


Pontamine Fast Blue 2GL is readily sol- 
uble which, combined with good penetra- 
tion, recommends its use in padding. It is 
useful also as a shading color in the one-bath 
process as it leaves the animal fibres prac- 
tically white. 


When discharged with sulfoxylates, clear 
colored discharge effects are possible. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co.., INC. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON. DELAWARE 
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The Technique of Indian Satins 


Mashru is a Class of Satin Material Favored by a Large Part of the Population of India for Various Articles of Cloth- 
ing—Popular Color Combinations and Designs— Fast Dyeings are a Necessity—Analysis of Native- 
Made Patterns 


\ a previous article I said a few 
words on designing for the In- 
market, pointing out that 


although the subject is one hold- 


ilal 


x enormous possibilities, yet it is 

so one of no small complication. 
One may well surmise that the mere 

theulty of deciding which of In- 
iaS requirements it would be worth 
while setting out to supply has de- 
terred many an American producer 
lite apart from the matter of de- 
sign or technique to be employed. 
In every way it is impossible to gen- 
eralize when dealing with a land so 
large as India and of needs so di- 
verse and conservative. 

In thinking out how best such in- 
formation could be suggested, I have 
realized the difficulties that must be 
set t anufacturer and keep him 
from ‘seizing his opportunities. As 


[| have said, it is hopeless to con- 


template designing or producing for 
India w ut taking thought of the 
ictual uses to which the contemplated 


goods are to be put, and the peculiari- 
This is quite 
‘roposition to turning out 


future users. 


ties of the 





Fig.2 


irticle for the stores on Fifth 
enue Bond Street. 
go more particularly into the 


fabric (and the appropriate 


signs thereof) which one may 
made our 


ne naturally selects such as 


iSo1 sav can be by 


kely to have a geographically 


and in selecting mashrus 
ed mushroo) for our pres- 
ve actuated 


are largely 


: nsideration 


¢ shru is a class of material 
red by a good class of 

Mt tl] over India Cholis 

es petticoats and trousers 

I sexes) are the garments 
s S made therefrom. It 
es its name mashru (literally “per- 


rom the fact Mohammedans 
le Since s - 


ited Moslem ceremonial 
v from using pure silk except in 





By Cyril G. 


war or in the form of narrow borders. 
The mashru, being a fabric of. silk 
and cotton, actually a satin with cot- 
ton back, is therefore “permitted.” 


The use of this fabric is not, how 





' means confined to Mos 
lems and from one end of India t 


ever, by any 
the other we find these native satins 
extensively used by Hindu and Mos 
lem alike. It is a curious fact that 
they have never as a class secured 
that outside India, 
their variety and beauty merits. 
Colors Must be Fast 
Before speaking of their technical 
decorative 


attention, which 


or features, a word must 
be said on a most important point. 
Most not but all 
Indian mashrus will, particularly th 
finer kinds. they keep 
their colors in all their brightness and 
sharpness and _ their 


Being used so much 


satins will wash, 


Moreovy _ 


intact. 
for cholis 
trouserings, it will readily be under 
stood that without this characteristic 
the mashru would be valueless to the 
Indian, and the process of washing by 
the Indian dhobi of 
readers may 


gloss 


and 


is, aS some my 


know, by no means a 
Hence it too 
plainly be impressed upon the would 
be producer of these 


these most important conditions must 


gentle process. cannot 


fabrics that 


be observ ed. ( nly ood, permanent 
dves should be employed, and _ the 
satin face must be proof against the 


Spartan methods of the Indian wast 


erman 


This being understood, the desig 
has at his command certain favors 
colors and combinations of colo 


while his ingenuity must be exercised 


within limits which are somewhat 
circumscribed. His choice lies 
between varieties of plain stripes 


figured stripes and small floral sprays 
displayed at regular intervals all over 


Ek. Bunt 


The not 


promising as it sounds, as an examina 


range 1s actually so w 


tion of any collection of examples will 
prove. For brilliancy and beauty they 


1 


are perhaps second only to the rich 





gold, 


ot 


brocaded kinkhabs (‘“kingcobs” 


which we may speak later 


An analysis of some forty examples 


gives the following results which 


should be taken, not as exhausting the 
but 


possibilities, merely as some 


Stripes vas gh iV Varle shade 
1 irter-inch widths 
All Stripes in Warp 
We now come to the wide range 
t striped tabrics which are sub- 
divisible into three groups. The 


rreater number perhaps are those with 


plain stripes (1. e., not mere lines o1 
negligible width) and here mav be 
mentioned that all mashrus of the 


variety have their stripes the 


way of the warp, that is, the warp ts 
usually the only source of the pat 
tern color and is invariably dyed 
before weaving. 

\ great part of the beauty of the 
finished fabric is, in these plan 
stripes, due to the use ot certain 
colors in juxtaposition. The varie 
ties are too numerous to mention, but 
certain combinations known to have 
been used may well be of value to the 
imitator. Mention may be made of 


vellow and deep crimson; bronze and 


sage green; vellow and black; crim. 


son. vellow and green; very narrow 
vellow and black ; broad red and nar- 
row black edged with white; broad 
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record of actual native-made mashrus 


| have examined. 


Both White and Colored 


They may firstly be divided into 
white and colored. Of the white (or 
cream) little need be said. Plain 
white there is littke demand for and 
the somewhat coarse technique that 
is usual makes them appear poor 
quality. Figured whites are usually 
only figured in the stripes, general] 
with a small geometrical repeat 
the type shown in Fig. 1 

Plain, colored examples are fait 


common I have note of rose-pi 
dark green, crimson, bright red ar 
deep blue Phe sheen, the depth is 


it were, of these plain colored pieces 
is really wonderful. In the reds and 
found in 


greens I have some a hint 


Blue 





‘Yetlow 


Black yYetow 


Red 
B) 


———— White 


Red, Yellow 
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Salmon 
Blue 
Red Yellow 





L 


red, white, 


orange, narrow red; repeat 
of green, vellow and green divided by 


white; red, white, black, yellow, bluc 


Bright am varied combinations are 
characteristic of the highest stripe 
development There are well-bal- 
unced grouping of bright colors, toned 
yy the recurring narrow blacks. 

Pronounced stripes with narrow 
(tw r three thread) lines make the 
color schemes ‘more intricate than 

( \ red line on green, a red line 

vellow, or a vellow line: on crim- 
son has just that brightening effect 

ically eastern. 
Zis-Zag Bands 

We must next consider the variety 
whic is the most. significant in 
Indian textile art perhaps, certainly 
the most distinctive feature in the 
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Don’t Worry Over Finishes! 


The En-Bees have a special 
laboratory to solve your 
problems— 








BRONZOL 


Size assistants, Softeners, Waxes, Gums, 
Waterproofing Compound, etc., meet every 
condition ordinarily met with in finishing 


Yet a special problem sometimes arises. In 
that case consult our special laboratory 
service. There is no charge—but the highest 


skill in textile chemistry will create a formula 


that will give your fabrics the qualities desired. 


Write us about your requirements 


it is a pleasure to co-operate with 


you in this confidential laboratory 


service. 


BRUNZOL 


This compound in paste form 
is especially adapted for pure 
finishing of the finest cotton 
and woolen fabrics. 


The fact that it is a manu- 
factured product and not a 
natural one assures uniformity 


SOFTENER 


at all times. It produces a 
better softening effect than is 
obtained from the use of vege- 
table and animal oils and at 
much less cost; the fact that it 
lubricates while it softens tex- 
tile fabrics makes it of great 
value. 


Write Dept. ‘‘A” for sample of 
this and other Brunzol Products. 


pe NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


RerPResenre—ives ar Boston - ProvipeENnce-CHATTANOCOGA-ATI ANTA NEWARK.N.A 


all 


red 
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hnique of mashrus. The name 
n to the style of ornamentation is 
ijari. We have said that mash- 
ire never piece-dyed and that the 


n picks take no part in the 
rative scheme has been implied. 
\ in khanjaris white or colored 


s are found running counter to 

warps. These most usually take 

form of zig-zags of white and 

effect is obtained by an intricate 
process of tie-dyeing. 


> 


g. 2 gives an impression of one 
the stripes being 
repeated at intervals of about an inch 

running across the width with- 
ut a break. To obtain these effects 
the silk is warped as for weaving 

a nimble-fingered worker then 
proceeds with the tedious process of 
twisting narrow. strips of bark 

ind the threads. When this has 
been repeated at the desired intervals 
the whole is dipped and when dry 
the bark is removed and the piece 
may be woven. 

Quite frequently these zig-zag 
counter stripes are very narrow and 
at such intervals that one is 
doubtful which pronounce the 
ground (Fig. 3). Nor are these zig 
zags always reserved white. 


these designs, 


ck yse 


to 


They 
are frequently a bright contrasting 
color, in which cases the lighter color 
is doubtless that which the whole 
warp was dyed before the tie-dyeing 
process was put through. 

We may record for color schemes 
of such designs narrow yellow and 
barbaric effect, 
crimson 


red, a yellow and 
and narrow 
purple and white, and white 
Not infrequently 
combined with 


brown, broad 
white, 
on green. this 


ar . 
echnique 1s 


in 


Warp 
the stripes 
zig-zag pattern 
Very brilliant effects ar 
may from the 
vari-colored stripes in 
of yellow and 
green are broken diversely (Fig. 5). 
ther and very quaint effect is 


+r 
SUI 


ipes which case 
across the 


as be seen 
am of 
which the 


Z1g-zags 


roduced by splashes of zig-zag on a 
color« d ground. 
he profusion of coloring 
combination of 


To appreciate 
obtained 
practically all 
the stripe effects one should see the 
‘tual specimen which Fig. 6 is 
ttempt to show. 
Floral Designs 

now to the figured 
rus we find they are practically 
vs produced with extra colored 
Is, “loom-embroidered” as it 


‘ften called. Only in very exceptional 


an 


Irning 


is 


ises have I found the neutral and 
normally hidden weft rising to com- 

in the pattern. The floral 
lesiens are separate unit elements 


ind are repeated in rows or diagonals. 
iably they consist of stylized 
and outlined sprays, not too elaborate 
and getting their beautiful effects 


fron. their characteristic colorings. 
the figures shown in Fig. 7, for 
exa 


ple, occur on a splendid yellow 
round, the petals being red outlined 


In vhite, the leaves in shades of 
gre outlined in black. 

F + Sis a small floret occurring as 
ad gonal repeat in black with white 


ind yellow edging on a bright, deep 
Fig. 9 is particularly pleasing, 
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a diagonal repeat of two floral sprays, 
alternately blue and purple blossoms 
edged with yellow and yellow leaves 
edged with 1 
decoration 


But such 
additional to the 
satin technique of the mashu 


ereen. extra 
is true 
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fic8& peace as 

cL 

Fig ee 
Considerable variety and wonder 


fully beautiful effects can be obtained 


by careful attention to the stylistic 
forms required and the color com- 
binations which’ meet with the 


ipproval of the great Indian public 


Schreiner Calendering 





Features of Process and Mach 


ines for Producing the Char- 


acteristic Finished Effect 


By A. 

:* is an odd thing how 
of names, all meaning the same 
thing, will creep into an industry 
lor example, take Schreiner finish 
ing, which also known among 
many other designations as bloom 
finishing, lustering and Schreinering. 


a variety 


is 


This process, as most textile men 
know, is embossing piece goods with 
a number of parallel lines. Light 
striking these embossed ribs is re 
flected, giving added luster to the 
goods. The original patents, taken 


out by Schreiner, were based on the 
fact that he used 250 lines or more to 
the inch. just the 
rights of mercerizing became public 
through did 


lose his exclusive rights to 


However, 


as 


property litigation, SO 
Schreiner 
the process to which he gave so much 
of life. And today 


use the type of slash he desires. 


his anyone c 


Lines to the Inch 
While 250 lines to the 


erally used in Schreiner finishing in 


inch is gen 


this country, this is not by any mean 
a set rule. It is seldom that a 
than this used. 
struction the cloth 
determining factor here. Sateens, and 
and twills that 
are Schreiner finished, are sometimes 
Schreinered with a steel roll engraved 


1 


high 
count 


1s 


Che con 


of should be the 


it is mostly sateens 


with 160 lines to the inch, while on 
the other hand goods of a higher 
count, such as warp sateens, which 


count as high as 188 by 88 and higher, 
are finished with 250 and occasionally 
with 300 lines. So it can be seen that 
the cloth itself practically determines 
the “cut” and that no given rule can 
be established. 

Just as the number of engravings 
or lines to the inch are varied, the 
angle from the horizontal axis of the 
roll also varies. Some lines are en- 
graved perpendicular to this axis, 
others are at 80 deg., but perhaps the 
majority may be said to closely ap- 
proximate 20 deg. The angle should 
incline in the direction of the twist 
of the yarn. 


a * 


W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia. ' 


Clyde Freeman, Jr.* 


The outstanding feature of the 


hydraulic type of calender used for 


Schreiner finish is that the heavy 
pressure existing at the point of con- 
tact of the steel on the cotton roll 


may be released in a second to allow 


a seam to pass through. Just as 
quickly may the pressure be restored 
after the seam has passed. In a 


dead-set calender seams should not be 


allowed to run through the nip, for 


cotton roll would not stand, with- 
“marking-off,” 


the 
out the extra pressure 
caused by the seam and the roll would 
be ruined in a while 
Phe under which a dead- 
Schreiner calender operated 
thread in the stitch 
ing and cause endless trouble in that 


short 
pressure 
set 
vould break the 


1s 


ir subsequent operations. There is a 

the three-needl 
tvpe, the Simpson, which sews a very 
f] i the 


ew) machine of 


ng 


it and overlapping seam, and at 


ime time automatically trims the 
overhanging raw edge. This seam can 
safely pass through a dead-set or 
ever set calender without injury to 
he cotton roll, and this in itself 


eliminates all pasting 
Massive Construction 
Schreiner cal 


housings ot a 


he 


ender should be of massive iron con 
struction and should preferably be of 
the open side design. The open side 
design permits of more ease and less 
time well 
advantageous features. 
end should carry a 
with friction let-off and 
with necessary tension bars, while the 
delivery end should be equipped with 
gears or chain operated winder. As 
the batch center-driven, its cir- 
cumference naturally pulls more on 


in changing a roll, as 


as 
' 

having other 
The entering 


batch stand 


iS 


the goods as the batch increases and 
unless this watched, cracked sel- 
vages are very liable to result. 

The steel used in the top roll of 


is 


a Schreiner calender is in itself of 
considerable importance. This roll 
should be about 12 in. diameter at 


least, and of fairly hard steel in or- 
der to stand up well under the strain 
required of it. It should be of about 
40 to 45 carbon, which allows easy 
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engraving. Any higher carbon would 
ake this milling extremely difficult, 


ind to go lower than 30 to 25 in rub- 
ber mills would result in very short 


wear. This roll should be of excellent 
fects and per- 


+ 


} 
Steel, 


free from any d 


fectly t 


rue in its dimensions in every 
respect 

\ 4-in. hole should be bored 

through the center to permit heating, 


either by steam or by gas, and should, 


1 


e roll is eated by steam, 
e equipped with the best type of 
stuffing boxes for this work. How- 
ever, steam heating has given way 
in most instances to gas \s a rule, 
Schreiner finishing requires consid- 


erable heat, and finishes 


is 400 deg. to 450 
deg. F., although this is not extensive. 
Gas gives much more 


| 
des 


some gra 
demanding as high 
satisfaction in 
cleaner to 
and gives a wider range of 
heat than steam. 

lhe roll have 
speaking of 2-roll calenders ) 


1S tar 


other 
handle, 


respects, 


does 


lower ( we been 
should 
for most finishes, be made 
This roll should be 22 in. 
in diameter. The cotton 
selected, long 
picked, carded, and 


preferably, 
ot 


to 


cotton. 
-4 
should 


in. 
be specially 


staple, carefully 


for the highest grade roll should be 
combed. These rolls are softer than 
paper, and are therefore less liable 
to “mark off”. \lso they possess 


greater elasticity which is a feature 
the en- 
eraving on the steel roll will last con- 
Wool 


of advantage. Being softer, 


siderably longer felt paper 
rolls are sometimes used, but in this 


type of roll there is always the dan- 


ger that it is liable to contain small 
particles oft copper or brass which 
somehow the paper makers cannot 
keep out. 
Method of Driving 

Driving of these calenders in the 
main is accomplished by motors, 
driving through a friction clutch and 
compound gears \s rule the large 
year on the steel roll is a staggered 
tooth gear, meshing the same 
type of pinion. Sometimes helical 
it gears are supplied, but there 1s 
ilways the tendency of the teeth to 
crowd up. Ordinary types of gears 
ire not used here for the reason that 
there is no way to prevent any side 
play 

Pressure on the Schreiner is ob 
tained through hydraulic pump and 


accumulator, so that practically any 
may be obtained. 
about 40 to 
on the two rams is used, and there 
is an automatic knock-off the 
pump to this and 
maintain it evenly. The pump is us- 


pressure Usually 


a pressure of 50 tons 


1S on 


regulate pressure 


ually individually motor driven, 
though some people arrange it so 
that it is driven from a line shaft. 


The operation of a Schreiner cal- 
ender is, in itself, not a complicated 
job even though there are many 
things that require attention. Before 
starting up, a thorough examination 
of the rolls should be made; other- 
wise a great deal of harm may re- 
sult from unseen particles which may 
have gotten into the soft roll. If pos- 
sible it is advantageous to make an 
examination of the cloth previous to 
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A FEW OF OUR 


SPECIALTIES : 
The resources of men and materials are drawn upon to ALBONE ‘Bi 
convert animal and vegetable fibres into finished fabrics SOLOZONE . 
LACTIC ACID 
Chemicals of every description play a stellar role in the caceaneonis ne 
process—and their importance in the industry justifies the ee clo 
exercise of the greatest care and judgment in selection. pcre anneal a 
FORMALDEHYDI {py 
It is a source of pride with us that R @ H Chemicals are Seema ea 
used so extensively in this fundamental industry. It is Sn ee a 
true they merit the endorsement—for each R.& H ata Gana oe = 
product is a standard of chemical quality—made depend- TRI SODIUM PHOSPHAT! Ic 
able through a system of manufacture that insures absolute CARBON TETRSCELORIDE +" 
uniformity. co 





And back of basic chemical purity is the R & H 
reputation for reliability extending over a period of forty 
one years. 





42nd Year 


(ie 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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ireinering, but an efficient oper- 
r can make the inspection as the 
th passes from the batch to the 

Because this hydraulic arrange- 
nt allows the rolls to instantly 
arate, the imperfections can pass 
ugh with no damage to the roll. 
’n some grades the cloth is first 
mpened. Then it is allowed to “set” 
“condition”, after which it is cal- 


dered sufficiently to flatten the 
threads and iron the cloth. This is 
ily a slight preparation for 


Schreinering. 
The highest grades of goods, such 
high count warp sateens, are pre- 
red first on 


what 1s sometimes 


wnasa“‘P. F.” calender, and then 


The Fulling of 
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Schreinered. This “P. F.” calender is 
of the same massive construction, but 
in some instances is composed of 
three rolls instead of two, and in this 
case the top roll is not engraved but 
nevertheless does carry a high heat. 
The intermediate roll is of 


and the bottom roll of brass. 


cotton, 
Under- 
neath the bottom roll and between the 
housings is a water box, and through 
this the cloth passes, and then around 
through the and batched up 


ready for Schreinering. In either of 


nips 


the methods just mentioned the sub- 


sequent operation of Schreinering 


does not require such high tempera- 
ture in the engraved roll, helping to 
scorched 


prevent a cotton roll. 


Woolen Goods 





Suggestions for Different Fabries—Caleculation for Shrinkage 


of Any 


Line—Uniform 


Finished 


Weights 


By Ex-Finisher 


finishing of eoods 


] NX the woolen 
the fulling is an important feature 
the work. It gives to the melton, 
roadcloth, kersey, and other goods 
requiring a firm felt and a covering 
the woven structure, a compact 
ody without which a desirable finish 
s impossible. 
In the case of melton it insures a 
lted condition that makes it possible 
to produce a smooth, level face, free 
from loose fibers on the 


face of the 
It gives to the broad- 
loth and other goods requiring the 
steam or luster finish, a_ sufficient 
«ly of felt to render it possible to 
ise a desirable nap without disturb- 
the woven structure of the cloth. 
lo the cassimere and other cloths 
requiring felt, it destroys the 
rsh appearance and condition of the 
oth as it comes from the loom, ren- 
cle ring it possible to produce a soft and 
feel and a full and clear 
ppearance of the individual threads 
the design or pattern. 


in 


ished fabric. 


less 


dav reeable 


the finishing of crashes, home- 
and the like, where but little 

is desired, a moderate amount of 

tulling gives a fullness to the threads, 
ses up the reed marks and elimi- 

nates the undesirable harsh feel of the 
th which characterizes it as it 
mes from the loom. 


spuns 


telt 
¢ 


lhe construction of the modern 
lling mill, with its shrinking and 
stretching appliances, makes it possi- 
to secure a variety of results when 
ler skillful management, adapting 
to any kind of goods, providing 
design and woven construction are 
pted to the end desired. 
Amount for Various Goods 
the finishing of very light goods, 
dress fabrics and the lighter 
ght suitings, it is often desirable to 
id shrinking in length, and yet 
use of the traps very lightly upon 
cloth gives a desirable softness, 
ich may be secured without exces- 
loss in yardage by the use of the 
S'retchers to retain the length. 
assimeres and similar goods are 
ally fulled around 25% in width, 
« 1 in length to suit the ideas of the 


finisher or the manufacturer, but th¢ 
desire for a large yardage may result 
in an inferior finish. Upon this class 
ot work a shrinkage in length of from 
10 to 


12% gives very good 


though for a velour finish even mo 


results 


may be desirable. 
Heavily felted 
meltons, kerseys 


fabrics, 
and broadcloths 
are usually made wider in the 
and require more shrinkage, 
width and length. A 
25% in length for 
is not unusual. 


such as 


loom 
both in 
shrinkage of 


this class of work 


The shrinkage in length tends to 
check the shrinkage in width, and 
the construction in the loom should 


be such as will not render the latter 
difficult, otherwise the chafing of the 
cloth might ensue and the face be- 
come frowsy and the fabric tender. 

The shrinkage in length should be 
regulated so as to continue as nearly 
as possible for the length of time 
required to full in width. This re- 
sults in a more firm and perfect felt 
that will not allow a loss of the 
shrinkage in the dry finishing. If 
the desired amount of shrinkage in 
length is secured too hastily the felt 
will tend to be soft and spongy. One 
yard should be marked off near the 
end of the cut, and by 
measuring of this the progress of 
the shrinkage may be determined. 
By leaving these marks in during the 
dry finishing, it may be possible to 
know how much of the shrinkage is 
drawn out. 


frequent 


Due allowance can be made for 
this in further work, and the exact 
shrinkage desired for the finished 


cloth can thus be secured. 

Aside from securing the desired 
felt, the shrinkage in length serves as 
a means to correct the variations in 
weight that may exist as the cloth 
comes from the loom. 

To determine the shrinkage re- 
quired to secure a desired finished 
weight proceed as follows: Wash 
and dry one cut before fulling, and 
secure the clean weight. Then mul- 
tiply the difference between this and 
the desired weight by 36 and divide 


by the finished weignt desired. For 
example: If the cloth weighs 24 
ounces from the loom, and 19.2 clean, 
it shows a loss of 20% in washing. 
This loss of 20% will serve as a 
basis upon which to figure all goods 


finished weight desired be 


22 ounces, the difference between 
this and the weight of the clean un- 
finished cut is 2.8 ounces. 


2.8x36—100.8>> 224.58, the inches 


to be shrunk per yard: or a little 
more than 4!% inches. 

With a probability that a part of 
the shrinkage will be lost in the dry 
finishing, make the shrinkage 4% 
inches 

Note the result and be governed 
accordingly later o1 Che loss of the 
shrinkage in the dry finishing process 
will vary with cloths of different 


By a careful study as the work 
proceeds, the varying weights from 
the weave room may be overcome 
and an approximate uniformity 


secured 11 Liv 


Uniform Finished \ eights 


hnished goods 


It will not be lificult matter to 
ake out a table showing the neces- 
Sal shrinkage fot ving weights 


y figuring as above 


e found that in the 


Dollars Value 
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same line of Is a 


LOOK 
23.5 ounces trom the 


quire a_ shrinkage of § 


7 1es 
1 - 

while one weighing 24.5 inces 

would call for a shrinkage of only 

3.9 inches. So that by a table cover- 


r th 
2 the 


varying weights one can see 
at a glance just the shrinkage re- 
quired for each piece. 

In measuring the cloth as the tull- 
ing proceeds, care should be taken to 


be uniformly correct. 
inch of the 


Che last half 
shrinkage in width counts 
for more in the quality and perfec 
tion of the finish than any other p: 
Not 
carelessness at this point leads to 
variation in the finished result 
Taking hold of the cloth with both 
hands, 


of the procedure. in frequently 


a 


about one-half yard apart at 


the selvage, laying out smoothly, and 
measuring midway between 1ese 
points will avoid any stretching. The 
drawing out of the cloth to smooth it 
results in stretching, and leads to 


incorrect measurement. 


There is no process in the mill 





needs closer attention to th 
ot the work than the fulling 
lively action of the wool fibres is 


: 
bound to make 
erly regulated 


slipshod 


TOUDIC 


of Heated Air 


variations if not prop- 
and attended to, and 


1 ] 
methods are sure t iuse 





When Used to Increase the Efficiency of Boilers—Chart Shows 
Savings Effected 


By W. F. 
I tS becoming more and more the 
practice to burn as little 


possible ; 


coal as 
to save coal even though ap- 
paratus of rather high cost must first 
be installed 

of doing this. 


There are various ways 

Plants use feed water 
install more efficient en- 
gines, turbines, or 


heaters, some 


transmission sys- 





tems, some install economizers, and 
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so on. Some of the largest and most 
up-to-date plants install everything 
that can be proved to be a wise in- 
vestment. The latest economy kink 
utilized is “warm air” for feed- 
ing to the furnaces. 


For example, 


to be 

electric generators 
heat up when they generate current 
and in many installations they are 
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Handy Chart for Finding Dollars Value of Heated Air. 
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i by means of fans to keep the Column D will immediately give the] 
tem erature from going too high. approximate saving that can be ef- 
The air itself used for cooling the fected by preheating the air. 
‘ators is, of course, slightly | For example, if the heat value of 
hea'od. And in most installations of your coal is 10,000 B. t. u, if you} 
today this heated air is permitted to are spending $10,000 per year for 
comingle with the cooler atmosphere coal, and if you could preheat the 
gain, Which is a dead loss. Heat furnace air at least 80 deg. F., the 
should be conserved wherever it can year around, how much money would | 
be (one profitably. Up-to-date engi- be saved per year? 
neers, therefore, are utilizing this Runa line through the 10,000 
“waste heat” to advantage in many (Column A) and the $10,000 (Col- 
instances. The warmed air from the umn B) and locate its intersection 
enerators is carried in ducts to the with Column C. Then from that point 
furnaces, thus lessening the labor of of intersection run over to the 8o 
the coal and saving heat. (Column E) and where the line cuts 

On the average, allowing extra air Column D you will find the answer 

t rmit complete combustion, each very close to $350. 
gourd of coal requires 18 pounds of In other words, if it would cost 
ir. Inasmuch as 0.24 of one British $7,000 to install the ducts, fans, etc., 
mal unit is required to raise the the saving would amount to only 5% 
erature of one pound of air one of the investment. That would hardly 
legree F., it is evident that much of be enough to cover interest, upkeep, 


leat value of the pound of coal power, depreciation, etc. If the first} 


s lost in simply bringing the tempera- cost would be $3,500, the saving | 2B 
ure of the cold air up to the tem- would amount to 10%, which is bet-| ore exti e en 
erature of combustion. For each ter. Perhaps the first cost would be 


ee (0.24 x 18) 4.32 B.t.u’s are only $350. 

For each 100 deg., 432 B.t.u’s Obviously, then, this method of| 
are lost. If the heat value of the saving coal and money is worth in- 
is 10,000 B.t.u’s, this preheat- vestigating. The writer does not 
therefore represents a loss of claim the chart to be absolutely ac- 





—who are interested in new ideas and 
methods for the processing and finishing 
of textile fabrics. 


432--10,000) 4.32%. curate but it is based on average con- —textile men who are seeking ways and 

aid the reader in figuring his ditions and will handle most cases means to reduce costs, who want to know 

wn conditions the writer has con- very well. Perhaps you are wasting how the finish of goods may be improved 

structed the accompanying chart. Lay heat in some way or other now and by the use of Oakite in connection with 
raight-edge across the chart twice the chart will prove of value to k; | 7 as : 1: 

1s indicated by the dotted lines and you. ler bowing, soaping out, washing or 


other wet finishing operations. 


Uneven Dyeing of Cotton Goods —textile men who are anxious to find out 


how they can save money in their mills by 





A Diseussion of the Different Causes, Which Will Aid in using Oakite as ‘a soap builder where soap 
Locating the Fault | stocks are used for scouring. 

*NEVEN dyeing means all the purpose’ intended, and __ involves For these are the things that Oakite 
L irregularities in the color of the their conversion into “ redves,” men have accomplished. And all based 
Joth that show distinctly after the a situation that retards the normal on the sure back-ground of facts, the 
pieces have been finished. It may be routine of the dyehouse, besides add- accumulated experience that comes from 


jue to a number of conditions, which ing to a stock of material, the market | 
makes difficult the matter of detecting for which is problematical. 
the cause. Generally the faultis some | When pieces show unevenness at ; : 
local condition that must be located long intervals, without any particular Today that business is most successful 
by the man in charge of the work. attention on the part of the dyer, it is which is conducted in the light of other 
The following article by Dr. L. J. the habit to overlook the matter, ex- men’s experience. It is in this spirit that 
Matos, which appeared in Dyestuffs, cept to keep a watchful eye on opera- | we offer the experience of Oakite men to 

useful contribution on the sub- tions in order to detect at once any the end that costs may be reduced and a 
ject which will be of interest: difference in other pieces going . : 

better finished product obtained. 


Unevenness appears in many ways, through that might lead to a recur- 
ae ; ‘ ay erate : 
hardly two instances being exactly rence of the trouble. When no un- Our booklet “Wet Finishing Textiles 
alike. The commonest form is that toward condition arises, the matter is with Oakite’’ will be sent to any textile 
where areas of irregular outline show shortly forgotten in the come-and-go | man without charge. It contains many 
facts about the use of Oakite in bleach- 


throughout the length of the piece; of dyehouse work, and is only revived, | 
sometimes only one shaded area is when, sometime later, another piece | : ; 

erjes and mills that should be of value to 
you in your own work. Write for a copy. 


the successful working out of wet finish- 
ing problems in mills everywhere. 


listinguishable, and again several shows up requiring attention. 
areas are easily visible. Another On the other hand, when uneven- | 


form of venness is where distinct - ewhiz f 7, | 
of uneve less is ness appears somewhat frequently, There ave 10 Ouhite Sercles Mon, cleaning epecialicte, located ot Allentown, Pe., Atiente, Gis 
Streaks of varying widths are seen then the dyer and others interested | Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Canton, O., Charlotte, N. C., 


ann: s a2 . : : ee : | *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Dallas, *Davenport, Dayton, *Des Moines, *Denver, 
Tur ing lengthwise W ith the piece. generally institute an investigation tO | «Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Kansas City, 
These streaks appear to follow closely ascertain the cause of the trouble, | *Los Angeles, *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, New Haven, *New York, *Oak- 


. . ‘ ; 5 ss ; land, Calif., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Poughkeepsie, Providence, Reading, 
he direction of the warp threads, which in most instances simmers | Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, *San Francisco, Schenectady, *Seattle, *St. Louis, Syracuse, 


while at other times they are not so down to laying the blame on the dyes | Toledo, *Toronto, Utica, Waterloo, Ia., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester. 
limited. used, and asa consequence, a formal Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


Shaded portions of piece-goods are complaint is lodged with the supply- Oakley Chemical G. General Offices: 42 Thames St..New York, 4 Y¥. 


frequently observed extending cross- house. 


wise from selvage to selvage, and ma a - 

de | ghter or ie than ol aie: Condition of the Cloth 

ing portion of the cloth, Whatever With very few exceptions, level 
the cause of unevenness, the result is dyeing is a condition of the cloth to 
alw-ys detrimental, and in most be dyed, and not a property of the 


mst neces leads to the _ rejection dye. This does not imply that any TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
of the goods for the original method of dyeing can be recklessly 



























An Airplane 
View of the 
Home of 
Douglas Starch, 
Cedar Rapids 
lowa 


DouciasCrown 
die 


Srarcn 


MOOTH and uniform, free from all 

impurities and foreign material. A 
thin boiling starch made especially for 
the textile trade. Produced in the most 
modern and perfectly controlled starch 
plant in America. 


Douglas Crown Starch is the result of 
over 20 years of study and experience in 
the production of textile starch and its 
uses. It is essentially the most perfect 
starch made. 


Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades— 
DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 
A refined thin boiling starch 
DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO.., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 


‘CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA MONTGOMERY, ALA NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Southern Representatives New England Representatives 
G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. | MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 
J}. H. ALMAND, Atlanta, Ge Boston and Worcester, Mass 
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United States Color 
and Chemical Co., Inc. 


Office and Laboratories 
93-95 Broad Street 


Warehouse and Shipping Dept. 
104 Broad Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories 


New England Aniline Works, Inc. 
ASHLAND, MASS. 


Garfield Aniline Works, Inc. 


GARFIELD, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


DYESTUFFS 


and 


INTERMEDIATES 
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ap lied. It does mean that the cloth 
to »e dyed should be thoroughly pre- 
pared so as to take the dye properly, 
so that, should there be any irregular- 
ity noticeable after dyeing, it may be 
treed directly to the proper source. 

the process of cotton cloth mak- 

the warp threads are subjected to 
a sizing for the purpose of 
facilitating weaving. Without proper 
sizing, loose fibres would detach them- 
selves from the threads, forming nubs 
ther obstructions that impair the 


operation 


function of the reeds and cause 
thle for the weaver. The size used 
es in different mills, frequently 


varving in the same mill for different 
kinds of warps. The composition of 
p sizes is now pretty well known 
and need not be discussed here, ex- 
t to mention that starch, oil, soap, 
wax of some kind are 

in their making. 


a tat or 


nonly used 
Preparation for Dyeing 


the loose fibres, the 
rp size acts as a sort of lubricating 


esides laying 


gent to enable the threads to pass 
freely throug] harnesses and reed. 
\fter the cloth is woven, it requires 


ic treatment to prepare it 
dyeing. This treatment may in- 


lude bleaching. if the cloth is to be 
1 light, brig shades. The main 

ss rough which the cloth is 

d is boiling-out with alkali which 

ts directly on the size, loosening the 
starch, and combining with any oils or 
fats, making them soluble, so that they 


be completely removed later by 
It is not necessary to go 
details of this boiling-out 
except to insist that it should 


washing 
into the 


process, 


be so completely done that no trace 
yf the original size remains in the 
pieces. 


lf this boiling-out, which is generally 
done in an iron kier, is not thorough, 
distinct traces of the size still adher- 
ing to the warp threads will act as a 
resist to many dyes, and consequently, 
when such imperfectly treated goods 
from the dye-bath, irregular 
shaded areas will be noticed. 

Streaks running lengthwise with the 
pieces have been traced to the same 
In kier-boiling, lime is an im- 
portant chemical, since it is alkaline in 
character, but it possesses certain dis- 
advantages that are not shared by 
When lime is brought in con- 
tact with fats or ordinary soaps, it 
combines with any free fat, and also 
with the fat of the soap, forming an 
insoluble lime-soap that is difficult to 
get rid of. 


come 


cause. 


soda 


the ordinary treatment of cotton 
pieces, after they have been boiled and 
washed, they are subjected to a pas- 
sage through a weak “sour,” usually 
made with oil of vitrol. This “sour” 
causes a decomposition of any lime- 
soap in the cloth, with a consequent 
separation of the fatty acid which at 
Once is absorbed by the cotton fibre 
an held so firmly in the fibre 
thet its removal is accomplished with 
ex'reme difficulty, if it is removed at 
all. Cotton containing such liberated 
fat y acid will not dye as readily as 
pue, clean cotton, and this condition 
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is largely responsible for much of the 
unevenness appearing on_ cotton 
fabrics. 
Selection of Dyes 

Referring to the use of dyes. A dye 
or combination of dyes to produce a 
given shade should be selected with 
judgment. They should be of the 
same class, possess nearly equal solu- 
bility, and exhaust from the bath about 
alike. These properties are better de- 
termined by the colorists in the supply 
houses than by the average dyer. Of 
course, where a mill has a laboratory 
and a chemist, these tests may be car- 
ried out there; but as a rule, mill 
chemists are engaged chiefly in other 
work than testing dyes, leaving the 
latter for the dyer, if he chooses to 
make them. Most dyers rely upon the 
dyestuff house to do the recommend- 
ing, and as a rule, the recommenda- 
tions made are safe to follow. 

Unevenness on cotton goods dyed 
with direct colors is seldom observed 
when the cloth is properly prepared, 
but it is sometimes noticed when dyed 
with the sulphur colors. As a rule, 
cotton cloth need not be as carefully 
prepared for dyeing when the sulphur 
colors are used, because the sodium 
sulfide in the dve-bath takes care of the 
usual 
However, 


foreign matters in the fabrics 
results will be uni 
formly obtained if the pieces are first 
boiled-out. 

When distinct unevenness is ob- 
served with the sulphur-dyes, it is first 
necessary to look to the condition of 
the bath, and also to the handling of 
the pieces after dyeing. They should 
be squeezed, washed at once, and not 
allowed to lie around the dyehouse for 
any length of time. This caution ap- 
plies more particularly to cloth dyed 
blue or black, although brown and 
khaki are likely to show irregularities 
if not washed within a reasonable 
time. 

When distinct parallel-sided bands | 
are observed extending across the 
pieces, the only conclusion to arrive 
at is “wrong filling,” a not unusual 
accident likely to occur in the best 
regulated weave room. It is purely a 
mechanical difficulty that is beyond 
the dyer and his dyes to correct. 


better 


Mercerized Goods 

Mercerized pieces play unusual 
pranks. In the process of merceriz- 
ing, the action of the strong caustic 
alkali solution used still further aids 
in removing any traces of starches 
and fatty matters remaining in the 
goods, but when unevenness shows,. 
the probability is that the action of the | 
alkali on the cotton has not been uni- 
form. When this condition exists, the | 
partially mercerized portions of the 
yarn or cloth will dye lighter shades 
than other portions, thereby causing a | 
disagreeable unevenness that cannot | 
be corrected except by redyeing the | 
goods a much heavier shade. 

On the other hand, there is always 
the possibility of errors being made in 
the dyehouse, and while they are not 
as frequent as many believe them to | 
be, they do occur. The most fruitful 
cause of unevenness on otherwise well 
prepared cloth is the careless addition | 


Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 

The most durable water clos- 
ets made— excepting none. 
They require no pit. 

They save water. 

All enameled 


rims. In service daily. winter 
and summer. 


bowls have 


No. 5 Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a 
strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom necessary, 
can be made by removing the valve 


cap back of bowl. 
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Every Fixture Tested Under 


Hydraulic Pressure Before 
Leaving Factory 
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Getting the Vogel 





Ask Your Jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON - - DELAWARE 
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For Softness of Fabric 
Manufacturers who use 
/ Aborro Gry jp 
Al ™ \ Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
=f 1 / ay , IN ONE OPERATION 
a YW . 
. never receive the complaint “ your goods rey: 
bey are not soft enough.” ns 
Preferred wherever Quality Results ar. 
paramount. 
ONE of your chief interests SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc ay 
lies in satisfactory finishing. Office, Factory, Laboratories 
Don’t dismiss the Procter & 1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Gamble salesman as soon as 
you’ve given him your order lis 
for soap. He’s familiar with 
finishing experiences and prob- I 
lems. Let him pass along to str 
you some of the ideas he has 
gathered. They may help a é “pla 
bit. Bleaches e 
pla 
Good Soap is Good Business ce 
gin 
ing 
fav 
fF 
har 
ery 
thes 
4 
tl 
h; 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati . P 
Operation 4 
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lissolved dye to the jig or continu- 
machine. In jig dyeing, this is 
noticeable. It sometimes hap- 

pons that all the dye is added at once, 
; t in two equal portions, conse- 
qv ently about one-half of the roll of 


cl th receives the full benefit of the 
vhile the other end is not so well 
T¢ d 


nevenness in jig dyeing has also 
found to be the result of imper- 
winding of the cloth as it passes 
gh the liquor, and from one roll 
the other. Sometimes, owing to 
wearing away of the rolls, they are 
of uniform diameter throughout 
r length, and this inequality causes 
rtain looseness in the winding at 
smaller end. Some rolls are 
1 diameter in the middle, 


c ier 1} 


and 
causes laps or folds in the cloth 
winds, which are directly respon- 
sible for uneven streaks. 

Spots on 


ew] at 


pieces, usually showing 
lighter than the surround- 
color, are nearly always due to oil, 

is explained above, oil or fatty 
ls are extremely difficult to remove 


cotton. Machine oil, even when 
ttempts are made to remove it with 
gasoline before dyeing, shows more 


less distinctly after the goods have 
een dyed. 


Plasticity 


lis Importance as a Property of 
Cotton 
on fibres are held twisted or 
' 
gradually 


change of 


retched they acquire a 


permanent This 
property ¢ i retaining a set is termed 
“plasticity 


shape. 


and the opposite property 


ot recovering from such strains is 


“elasticity” he importance of 
plasticity is brought out by its bear- 
ing on all the following textile op- 


erations. It helps prevent damage in 


ginning, opening, scutching and card- 
ing, although it does not necessarily 
favor the purposes of these processes. 
Nn spinning, twist and its uniform- 
ity depend largely on plasticity. The 
diameter of yarn, occurrence of 
liability to kink, recov- 


length and 


Stray hairs, 
diameter after 
ig, all depend on plasticity or 


stretchir 


are modified by storing which 


" 
allows 


these effects to come into play. The 
Wwist changes in making ply yarns 
refer back to the same property. Even 
the strength of yarns is atfected for 
t! ire stronger after the fibres 
have become permanently set. 
lercerizing. bleaching, boiling and 
$1 processes all affect the plastic 
Properties and hence the quality of 
Anishy article. Mercerizing espe- 
c epends on the plastic proper- 
ti wet cotton under the condi- 
t ! tension and washing that 
the process 
ishing operations, like calender- 
epend on setting the threads 


res while they are in a plastic 


cL 
Cc tion, and the eftects ot starch 
imilar materials depend upon 


vn plasticity. Textile qualities 
inished cotton are 
feel, resistance t 


snape, 


attected and 
) stretching 


sagging, creasin 


y et- 
ix, A 


TEXTILE 


fects of washing, ironing, and so on. 

To study these important effects 
with a view to their control, and to 
getting the full benefit of them where 


desirable, a method has been de- 
vised, according to the Journal of 
the Textile Institute, for comparing 
various fibres, for determining the 
effects of different processes, al d to 
indicate the relation between the 


plastic properties as observed in the 
and the textile properties as 
observed in manufacture and 

The apparatus: is too complicated 
for brief description but the meas 
urements were 
threads or bundles of 
measuring their tendency to stay in 


tests 


use 


made by twisting 


fibres and 
the new position. 


The 


results 


were found to check 
very closely with the general tex 
tile properties like springiness, sag 
ging out of shape, creasing, etc. Tak 
ing raw cotton as a standard, mer 
cerized cotton shows a lower “rigid- 


ity” or resistance to change of shape, 
and a lower elasticity. Bleaching ap 
pears to have no effect on the clastic 
properties of cotton hairs, the in 
creased harshness being due to 
greater friction. The rigidity of vis 
cose silk is a little less than that of 
silk is still 


and more plastic. silk 


cotton; acetate weaker 


Real on the 
contrary is more elastic than cotton, 
while wool is between the two 

To show the close parallel with the 
same fibres in actual use, silk is_ re 
markable for resilience 


its 


and retaining 
while artificial 
quite the contrary. Cotton compares 
favorably with silk. 

If the elasticity were 
every broken or loose fibre 
stick out from the yarn, hastening 
wear. The material must be plastic 
during spinning so that the conse 
quent setting will give strength 
smoothness to the yarn. In wear thi 
elasticity should be high to recover 
from stretching out of but 
plasticity is required that 
clothing will take desired shapes on 


pressing. 


silks al 


shape, 


too per fect 


would 


and 


shape, 


also SO 


In other words a balance is 
required. 
Practical Value 

Experiments on the 
yarns and the effects of storage and 
conditioning showed that the plastic 
effect 
practically 
though 


or the twist was 


day, al 


setting of 
complete in a 
the 


penetration of cops o1 


bobbins by moisture might take 
longer. Higher temperatures favo} 
both. 

Various formulas have been devised 


and figures obtained to represent th 
plastic effects, but the more practical 
value of the work is in getting com 
parisons between different substances 
and determining the effects of proc 
esses. It having been found that th 


method checks so well with gener: 


experience, the next step will be to 
apply it to the detail of yarn manu 
facture, work that has already been 


shown possible. 

the 
apparently minor properties of fibres 
that are being studied to arrive at the 
truths underlying the manufacture of 
textiles. 


This is another example of 


“snarling” of | 


WORLD 
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and Varnish 


Laboratories 


of LUCAS can solve your 


Prob- 


J 






Light brings 
health cheer- 
fulness and 
efficiency. 


Mill White 
“The Great Daylighters”’ 


bring light into your factory. 
We recommend 


LUCAS 





h Mill White FLAT because: 
y \ (1) Lucas Mill White 
Flat is whiter than Gloss. 
(2) Lucas Mill White 
Flat covers more solidly 
than Gloss because of its 
greater pigment content. 
(3) Lucas Mill Witte 
Flat returns more light be- 
cause of the greater pigment 
content 
(4) Lucas Mill White Flat 


diffuses light, thereby 


glare and sharp shadows. 


preventing 


Lucas 


a's 


Will White Flat resists 
the tendency to turn yellow. 
Write Dept. 65 for interesting booklet 


“The Great Daylighter.” 


Johnlucasé&Co.,Inc. 


——  - — 
Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


PITTSBUR 


OAKLAND 


wcas 


Paints and 


PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON 
ASHEVILLI JACKSONVILLE 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 

GH FRESNO MEMPHIS 
DENVER SAVANNAH 





Varnishes 


Purposely made for Every Purpose 
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Good Spinning Qualities 
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One of the worst,“‘offenders’’ in causing losses 
from oil spots is dripping hangers. 


38000 Yards of 
Cloth Damaged 


by Oil Spots 


In a recent issue of Textile World a letter 
to the “Questions and Answers” department 
mentions the fact that 38,000 yards of cloth 
were damaged by oil spots in one mill. This 
is by no means an unusual occurence. It is 
estimated that the annual cost to the textile 
industry of oil spots and stains is tens of 
millions of dollars. 


To help reduce this enormous loss our chemists 
created No. 245 scouring oil. It was an 
immediate success. Today it is recognized by 
a large number of mills as the most effective 
oil remover for all classes of cotton cloth. 


No. 245 Scouring Oil is applied at the examin- 
ing boards with an ordinary brush preliminary 
to the finishing process. 


HERRICK & VOIGT 99 John St., New York 


#245 





SCOURING OIL 








Are Made Sure 


N soaking, degumming, scouring or rinsing, 
a lot of harm can be done. 


Here the kind of soap used is of first 
importance. 


But the best soap made will do no good if the 
temperature of the bath is not exact, and kept 
so throughout the processing. ‘To tell this heat 
by “feel” will mislead the most experienced 
judgment by as much as 20°. 


Only a thermometer will enable you to keep 
the bath just right. So that soap can work 
efficiently — without leaving dirt or other 
undesirable matter in the raw fibres when the 
water is too cold — or baking the foreign matter 
into the fibres because of too much heat. 


Thermometers especially made for this pur- 
pose are easily secured — and their cost is low. 


Then — know the titre of soap needed. Know 
what titre you should have and what soap has 
it. This little effort will be repaid many times 
by the good spinning qualities of the raw 
materials. 


Better quality of work will be secured in 
every step of processing and spinning with 
Palmolive-made soaps. They are of exact and 
unvarying purity, exact and uniform titres. 
You get and use correct titre. 


Long use of these products by leading mills 
has proved their efficiency in correct tempera- 
tures. And each is backed by the famous Palm- 
olive reputation for quality. 


TEXOLIVE —a pure olive oil soap — 
of low titre, for rinsing at low temperatures. 


GREEN ARROW CHIPS —titre 34 — 
for temperatures of 100° to 140°. 
BADGER FLAKES —titre 4114 — for 


temperatures greater than 140°. 





THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


(Del Corp ) 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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E astic Goods in the South 
Technical Editor: 
would appreciate it greatly if you 
would give me answers to the follow- 
ing questions: Under what conditions 
regards temperature, humidity, etc., 
must elastic goods be kept? Stored in 
the best way possible, how long a period 
will these goods keep? What are the 
ibilities for producing elastic goods 
he South? (5131) 
is generally understood that heat 
light are the conditions to be 
avoided in the storage of elastic fabrics. 
\n electrically lighted cool basement, 
here the goods can be kept free from 
utside light, and a high degree of humid- 
ity can be maintained, is the best place 
for storage purposes. Under these con- 
ditions elastic goods should retain their 
elasticity and strength for several years. 
The lower the temperature and _ the 
greater the humidity the longer will be 
the life of the goods. A temperature 
not higher than 65 deg. F. should be 
maintained if possible. Uncovered rub- 
ber thread in quantities that was buried 
in moist ground and unearthed after a 
period of ten years was found to be as 
good as when put in the earth, whereas 
several weeks of improper storage would 
have ruined it. 

The makers of rubber thread for the 
trade take one thread from every sheet 
manufactured and after carefully num- 
bering it wrap it up and place in a dated 

x which is filed away in a room of 
ordinary temperature. At the end of a 
certain period, generally a year, tests of 
strength are made. The samples thus 
kept are expected to show no signs of 
leterioration. 


This is done mainly for 
ection against complaints, which are 
le to arise at any time through poor 
storage all along the line until the goods 
reach the consumer. Some webbing and 
braid manufacturers have deemed it ad- 
le for self-protection to educate the 


ing and = retail trades regarding 
per storage. 

\ most prolific source of trouble 
es not so much from poor storage 


litions as from a failure to maintain 
stem of shipping goods out in the 
in which they came from the 
s or braiders. Workers are very 
e to follow the lines of least resis- 
e and take the most convenient rolls 
ickages to fill orders, rather than to 
tully locate the goods which have 
et longest in This often 
s from a failure to have convenient 
divisions, to accommodate reasonable 
f goods so as to avoid un- 
handling. All goods when 
placed in storage should be dated, pre- 
lv in a code, which may be readily 
understood by operatives but un-intelli- 
' 


gible to the customer who may be under 
he impression that to get satisfactory 


storage. 


Ss 


hecessary 


gools they must always be freshly 
Wo\en. This, of course, is often im- 
pra: ticable. 


e length of time it may be advis- 
able to keep goods of this character is 
In. measure determined by the size of 
tul er thread used. Goods made with a 
40s ize will not withstand adverse atmo- 
sph ric conditions as long as goods made 
wit» 30s. <A variation in the life of 
lifi rent grades is due to the thickness 
tie cotton warp coverings being very 
diff: rent. 


of 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


TEXTILE 
In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


subscriber to 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 


The identity of correspondents will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


It is difficult to determine just wher 
deterioration actually commences and the 
danger line is approached, but 
favorable conditions a fabric 
fair covering and a reasonable size rub 
ber thread should last in excellent con 
dition for from one to two years. 

The South should be considered fay 
orably as a field for the manufacture of 
elastic fabric. The advantages which 
obtain in the general cotton industry, 
such as power and labor conditions, are 
equally applicable to the elastic web in 
dustry. Workers are just as _ easily 
trained as for cotton manufacturing. 

While not favorable to storage, a dry 
atmosphere is especially desirable in 
manufacturing, more particularly to the 
weaving than to the braiding, although 
in both there is an advantage in a dry 
atmosphere. In weaving, the repeated 
passages of the reed across the rubber 
threads at high tension quickly produces 
a chafing of the rubber when the atmos- 
phere is humid, making it difficult to 
weave. The greater uniformity of tem- 
perature would seem to be in favor of 
such an industry, while the proximity of 
the Southern market would seem to offer 
inducements. 


under 


having 


* * * 


Finishing Upholstery Denim 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing herewith sample of up- 
holstery denim and would appreciate it 
very much if you could get me some in 
formation on how to proceed to obtain 
the same finish as sample; also the ma 
chinery required. Is it the approved 
practice of plants handling this trade to 
give the cloth a full immersion through 
the starch or just starch on the back? 

(5113) 

The finish of this upholstery denim is 

that 


been 


what is known as a “pure” finish; 


goods have 


is, after dyeing, the 
washed and mangled through a water 
mangle and dried over a cylinder drying 
machine here they have been 
taken to a regular 2-roll starch mangle, 
preferably one with a brass roll and a 
maple roll, the brass roll about 12 in 
diameter and the maple roll 20 in. diam 
eter 


From 


The starch mangle is a wooden 
starch box with a brass immersion roll 
set close to the bottom of the starch box. 

The fabric is unquestionably given a 
full immersion through the starch and 
cannot be considered in any way a back- 
filled finish. It is difficult to give a form- 
ula for finishing this material without 
knowing more about the gray width and 
the finished width. If the goods are 
stretched back within an inch or so of 
gray width, of course the finish is broken 
down somewhat. 

The sample does not show any sel- 
vage, but the goods appear to have been 
stretched on a tenter frame to a consid- 
erable degree. The ingredients in the 
starch are unquestionably thin-boiling 
crystal corn starch and corn dextrine, 


with the addition of turkey red 


oil oO 


some softening oil to keep the finish mel 


low and have it show no harsh effects 
m the starch 


* * * 
Bleaching Cloth 
Artificial Silk 
Technical Editor: 

I would like to obtain your advice as 
to the best method of bleaching soods 
containing artificial silk stripe effects 
similar to the patterns that I am en- 
closing. We would like to be able to 
bleach this type of cloth without dimin- 
ishing the luster of the artificial silk, and 
also without breaking the artificial silk, 
and are wondering just what outline of 
operations would be best for this work. 
Since the majority of the work has to be 
eventually dyed, it is also necessary to 
have the piece evenly bottomed and free 
of resists. The main features that I have 
noted on this type of work are that the 
less bleaching and handling the goods 
get the better the results obtained on 
the finished product. With this in mind, 
it all gets back to arranging the opera- 
tions as simply as possible. I would like 
to ask the following questions: 

(1) After singeing the goods, should 
the goods be diastafored to remove the 
sizing or run through an oil solution 
(either turkey red oil or red oil) to 
soften the goods before giving the cloth 
a boil (180 F.) in a Bennett kier with 
‘irculating pump and using either red 
oil soap or a compound like tetrapole 
for removing the fats from the cloth? 

(2) What would be your idea of the 
most efficient way of 
from the cloth? 

(3) After the goods have been 
erly boiled off and washed, 
be the 


Containing 


removing the fats 


prop 

what would 
method for bleaching the 
(In asking this question I have 
in mind such points as type of bleach 
ing agent and strength of length 
of time for bleaching, finally the 
best method of 


1 
best 


goods r 


same, 
and 
washing. ) 


(5087 ) 

One of the best known plants in New 
England finishing this class of work 
singes the goods and treats them with 
diastafor, afterward running through a 
bleach house washer with only one rub 
ber roll. The goods are then loaded 
into a regular iron kier with motor 


pump and heater circulation, the liquor 
being heated through the well known 
multi-tubular indirect heater. A caustic 
boil of about 2%% with a 1% 
to 144% solution of well known 
kier oil which we believe is a tetrapole 
They are boiled for 8 to 10 hours with- 
out pressure, the temperature not being 
allowed to go over 190 deg. F. 

As regards question No. 2, it 
lieved that the method will re- 
move practically all the natural fats and 
waxes from the fabrics. Most people 
handling this class of goods seem to 
have the best results using soda chemic 
as a bleaching agent at not more than 
3% to % deg. Tw., allowing the goods to 
lie in contact with the chemic for about 
1 to 1% hours. We know of one con- 


is used 
some 


is be- 
above 


ern that loads ¢ s er, sat 
it with a 2 S t 
t highgrade ta ult 


Marking Piece Goods 

Technical Edito: 

Can you advise s of any system 
whereby piece goods ! numbered 
or marked so that when dyed into black 
or very dark colors they can be located 
from these marks The subject has 
been brought up to us in lots goods 
going through, botl -d into black, 
both the same widtl n unting 80/80, 
9.00 yards to the pound, and the other 
88/80, 8.50 yards to the pound They 


came out at the same time 
marks that were put on 
gray all covered over with the dye so 
that they cannot be seen, and we now 
have to count every piece to find which 
is which. We are at present marking 
the sewings with a sewing machine. We 
have seen some system whereby numbers 
are sewed on the pieces, or perforated 
insoluble tags are put in on the sewings 


and the tar 
them in the 





when the pieces are sewed together, and 
we would like to know of any system 
like this. 
(5121) 
There appears to be no better method 
of marking piece goods than branding 


with one of the tar and lamp black 
inks, or by stitching the lot numbers 
on the ends with medium heavy thread. 
Where the markings, as above applied, 
are lost during the dyeing operation, 
then recourse must be had to other 
methods \ mode *marking that 
might stand mill handling is to attach 
to the pieces large satety pins that are 
numbered and made r the purpose. 
Such pins are regularly used in gar- 
ment dyeing establishments They are 


heavy and well made. Another method 





for marking articles to be dyed is to at- 
tach small, perfor ited yvaterpros f tags. 
These tags are mac f some sort of 
fabric that resists the a xt the dye 
liquors, while the pet itt showing 
the number remain clear and distinguish- 
able This seems t ( hat lesiré 
The tags and perforating equipment may 
be obtained from the mmins Perfor 
ator Co., 261 Broadwa New York, N 
¥. 

The chemist at a large bleachery and 
dye works replies a lf the 
goods are to be dyed an aniline black, 
lot numbers may be stamped on by any 
of the following methods: 

(a) Stamping ink mace mixing 
white lead and machine o1l After dye- 
ing and chroming the lot number shows 


vellow lead chromate. We 
method | 


as a bright 
with good results 
(b) Print the lot numbers on with a 


use this 


strongly alkaline paste which may be 
made from British gum and_ either 
caustic soda or soda ash 

(c) Zinc oxide resist made with 2 


I 


Ibs. zinc oxide, 14 pt. glycerine, 0.1 Ib. 
gum, 0.5 gal. British gum, with enough 
water to make 1 gallon. The 
ingredients are well ground 

I do not know, but believe that (c) 
would be suitable for aniline, sulphur, 
and direct blacks. The inquirer neglects 
to state what type of black he is dyeing. 
Usually the ordinary tar used for mark- 
ing lots will show through blacks, even 
if dyed a fast aniline black. If you 
have not tried tar, see what results you 
can get with it. 


various 














Certainty—which? 


aT HOUSANDS of dollars in 
xtra Profits due to 
elimination of spoiled and 
substandard product 
savings of steam and 
LABOR 
and increased output— 
these savings are common with 
mills who eliminate the occasional 
guess of hand control of tempera- 
ture with the certainty of Powers 
automatic control. 





Slasher Size Box : 
Are you getting your share 


Regulator 
rae » " of these extra profits? 

What it does. Automatically kee} 

the size at an accurate and uniform It costs you nothing to know | 
temperature which does not vary what accurate, uniform tem- | 
more than 1° above or below the peratures will save you om 
temperature desired. The results of this very Slasher Cylinders, Dye Ma- 
accurate control are thorough impregnation of chines, Wool Scouring Bowls, | 
the yarn which gives it added tensile strength. Bleach Tubs, or Drying Rooms. 
It saves steam and slasher tender’s time. It Simply write and tell us where | 
positively prevents size from boiling over or you want accurate temperature 
cooling off so as to “skin over.” It prevents control. Without cost or obliga- 
overheating which thins size and permits tion, our engineers will analyze | 
“creeping” of the squeeze roll coverings, or your requirements and suggest 
“nicking up” on the drying cylinder the type of regulator which will 
Costs less than 6c. a day. Pag heewente give you the best results at | 


This regulator pays big thelowest cost 
dividends. Write 
for prices and 
particulars of 

our 30 day 


free test offer. Gg fs 
rt ew 
~ POK“Cee iT 
on accel * § e 
(en ma 
seen ms 2 
- §.. 
SUPPLY 
oe Over 30.88 





Powers Regulator and 


rr - 7 - - \ i] 
Dial Thermometer ap- | | \ 
plied to Size Box | | 
dL it 
(2848) 


JHE POWERS REGULATOR []} 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Contro 
2729 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


NEW YORK— BOSTON— CHARLOTTE, N. C.— TORONTO 


and 30 other offices. See your telephone directory. 
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Building 
Business 


All business is built on confidence 
inspired not by promises but by 


performance. 


Likewise the growing demand by 
particular mill operators for the 


special purpose alkalies | 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 


is the result of a better service which 
has more than equalled the cleaner | 


made for these specialized products. 


Ask your supply man. 





“Wpandotte” 


One = Crademark | Card 
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THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Lithography Applied to Textiles 


New Printing Method for Specialties and Samples-—Wide 
Range of Possibilities 


oo, are today many demands 
for specialized forms of textile 
nting which do not adapt them- 

sc'ves economically to the ordinary 
cess of cylinder printing employed 
the industry. The 

ng the copper rolls 
e time involved in setting up the 
achines and other considerations 
make this method applicable chiefly 
long run propositions. Further- 
ire there are certain designs, such 

s those for table covers, for instance, 
which the size of the repeat pre- 
nts it being reproduced within the 

‘ircumference of the ordinary roll 

ised. One of the processes devised 
meet this specialized field is a new 
rm of lithographic printing  in- 
duced by the Kaumagraph Co., 350 

Vest 31st St., New York. 
lo those unfamiliar with the litho- 

craph process, it might be stated that 

ts application to textiles is funda- 

ntally a mechanical form of batik 
vork. The laid out on 
stones” and the printing is done on 


cost of engrav- 
for this work, 


design is 
bed presses. There is a separate 
mpression, of course, for each color, 
nd the parts of the design which 
re not to be printed in that particu- 

color are with a 
aterial. 


covered resist 


Application of Process 
It will be realized that this litho- 
eraphic method is not regarded as a 
ommercial competitor of the cylinder 





x Sample 


Printed by 
Process 


Lithographic 


cess in long run work, or in work 
the printing is the 
e, nor the expect 
On the other hand, 
is adaptable to such a 
e rang ot specialized printing 
partial number of the 
sible merchandizing avenues have 

opened up and it is believed that 
ny new will 


ere done in 


does company 
nter this field. 


ever; i 


only a 


uses them- 


suggest 


es, 


One of the most easily comprehen- 
sible applications is its use for the 
production of samples of printed 
goods. For example, a_ converter 
might have 100 designs for a current 
season, of which on possibly 50 ther¢ 
might be no demand at all. Never- 
theless it would be necessary to 
engrave copper cylinders for the 
production of all these samples at a 
very considerable expense. It is 
stated that this lithographic process 
can produce such samples far more 
cheaply and this is one of the uses 
to which it has been put in England. 
A blanket swatch containing a num- 
ber of new designs can be prepared 
by the same printing. <An_ illustra- 
tion of a part of one of these swatches 
is reproduced herewith. 





Felt 


Cloth, y 
Process, to be Made Up Into Children’s 


Printed by Lithographic 


Slippers. (The Background is Red but 
Does Not Show Reproduction.) 
Along this same line, the carpet 
manufacturers have been forced to 


transport heavy excess baggage each 


SAS 
year as it is necessary for their sales- 


men to show at least a section of 
each of the rugs and carpets in their 
lines. This process has been used to 
reproduce the colors and design in 
miniature on wool felt. This use is 
also illustrated on this page. 


In addition to these sampling appli 


cations, there is a wide range of 


regular fabrics to which this process 


is applicable These include the 
printing of Mother Goose and other 


kindergarten designs on felt slippers 
for children; the printing of silk and 
table 
table mats, bureau sets, linoleum mats, 


cotton handkerchiefs, covers, 


for coats and other 


imitation lace, etc. 


ete.. labels var 


ments ; 


One of the developments which is 
expected to prove of particular inter 
est is its use for the printing of unit 


garments, such as children’s frocks, 





“Blanket” of 


for 


Portion of 
Use by Printers and Converters; Printed 
by Lithographic Process. 


Designs 


sold as package goods in a semi-made 
quick completion at 
This method of selling dres 


condition for 
home. 
ses, blouses, etc., has become increas- 
ingly popular in both the cotton and 
silk fields. 

Che process May be applied to any 
kind of fabric, including cotton, wool, 


silk, felt, linoleum, etc. It may also 
produce varying degrees of color 
fastness according to the uses to 


which the finished product is to be 
put and the tvpe of color employed. 
For instance, a made from 
silk printed by the lithographic pro- 


camisole 


y fast to wash- 
ing while a felt mat printed in heavy 
design not this 


cess may be absolutely 


does require same 
degree of fastness. 

The effects secured are particularly 
noteworthy for their clear-cut designs. 
Many of the samples which — the 


Kaumagraph Co. has secured from 
England give the impression of hand 
that 


accurate registration and perfection of 


painted fabrics. It is stated 


detail can be guaranteed by this pre 


cess. This facet in connection with 
its possibilities for spe cialty work 
makes the process a decidedly inter- 


esting addition to the methods em 


ploved in textile printing. 


Cop.eskILt, N. Y. Julius Kayser & 
Co. plan to reopen their silk glove plant 
here about Sept. 1, 
nouncement made last 


according to an- 


week 


Shipper Lock 


Cloth Folding Machine Devices 
Prevents Accidents 


\n automatic shipper lock for cloth 
folding machines has been developed by 
James L. Hyland, 76 North Main St 
Webster, Mass. Mr. 
that it has been in 
cloth mill for the last 
three vears without a single accident 


Hyland states 


operation in the 


room of on 


occurring, whereas previous to its use 
an operative was injured nearly 
every week 
The device is easily attached to a 
folder and when the machine is 
stopped locks the shipper handles 
that the machine cannot be started 
again until a button has been pressed 
which releases the lock. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Acips, Manufacture of anthranilic. 
1,492,664. | H Beall, Baltimore, 
Md 
Corp fabric. 1,493,351 Rk. LelFort, Phil 


adelphia, Pa 


Corton chopper 1,493,078 J. P. Key, 
Cooledge, Texas 

Cotton, wool and the like, Machine 
combing. 1,493,201. J. Horridge, Bol 
ton, Eng 

DykEING machine. 1,492,631 J. Ae and 


ID). M. Giles, Philadelphia, Pa 


Firnrous and non-fibrous materials, Pr 


cess and apparatus for the separation 
of. 1,493,335. K Gerson, Berlin, 
Germany 

KNITTED fabric 1,493,203. W \ 
Houck, Reading, Pa. 

KNITTING machine. 1,492,557. J. J. 
Egan and E. Gregor, Northampton, 
Mass 

L.oom 1,492,928 (,. ¢ Moore, West 
erly, R. I. 

Loom shuttles, Tensioning device for 
1,493,306 \ Mellor, New Bedford, 
Mass 

Loom shuttle, Thread cutter fo. 
1,493,226. P. Andreano, Allentown, 
Pa 

Looms, Heddle and stop motion tor 
1,493,390 H. Ruegg, Jr. Weehawken, 
N. J 

Looms. Needle motion mechanism for 
1,492,723. C. H. Collins, Amsterdam, 
N. Y 

Looms, Heddle and stop motion tor. 


1,492,772. J]. F. Benoit, Sanford, Me 


SeELvAGEp edged endless fabric. 1,- 
492.630. W. ¢ Fisher, Middletown, 
Conn 

SILK, etc., Spinning jet or nozzle for the 
manufacture of artificial. 1,492,594 


C. Dreyfus and G 
Md 


SPINNING 


Leonard, Cumber 
land, 
Detachable 


machines. bearing 


for the spindles. 1,492,802. J | 
Keyser, Aaran, Switzerland 

YARNS, Apparatus for printing. 1,493,- 
27. R. de C. Brem, Duren, and J 


Keppeler, Birkesdorf, Germany 


The 
the Industrial 
Paterson, has 
capital of $125,- 


Morris 


Kent-Straus 
Mill and 


1 
recently 


PATERSON, N. J 
Corp., operating 
Mallory Mill in 
been incorporated with 
000. Incorporators are: 


969 E. 22d St 


Kent, 


Meyer 


Leo Straus, 


Grobart and Samuel Grobart 
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Three New Colors 


First American Production 


ALIZARINE RED S POWDER 


Schultz No. 780 


SULPHUR SKY BLUE C. F. G. 
SULPHUR SKY BLUE C. F. R. 


Brilliant Sky Blues, Green and Red Shades, 
Fast to Chlorine, Washing and Light 


= 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


STOCK CARRIED IN BOSTON BY 


DUNKER and PERKINS CO. 


287 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 














KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


Offer for Importation Products of 


BADISCHE ANILIN—& SODA—FABRIK 


LUDWIGSHAFEN o/RHINE 


FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 


LEVERKUSEN o/RHINE 


AND OF OTHER FOREIGN MAKERS 





They also offer a general line of 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, 
CHEMICALS, EXTRACTS 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE HILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
157 Federal Street 52 Exchange Place 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph St. 
also 
MONTREAL: 55 St. Francis Xavier Street 











= 
AMALTHION (TAN) BROWN R 
\n excellent Sulphur Color of the highest quality, used on materials whe Cot 
light fastness is required 
VENETO BLACK B EXTRA 
(Pluto Black) 
\ direct cotton Black —FAST TO ACID — good to light, used 
unions, mixed goods, etc. Suitable for grays. 
AMIDINE GREEN M, GX, B SUPRA 
These brands comprise a full line of Direct cotton greens suitable 
unions, half silk and mixed fabrics; and strongest and most soluble gree 
on the market. 
ETHONIC FAST RUBINE R, 3G, GW 
Similar to pre-war Alizarine Rubinols. These colors are recommend Woo 
for dyeing piece goods and carpet yarn, where they give shades of g 
fastness to light. 
Send for Samples and Prices 
ESTABLISHED 1876 
JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, 75 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK, N.Y, 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 
BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
SALISBURY, N. C. Knit 





“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 
NT 


Established 1815 . 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & C0, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y, Misc 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 
And Every Known Material from every part 


of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 


TEXTILE 





NEW MILLS 





Come, Miss According to re 
the mill now under ¢ 

on | Landau Bros. will be double 
ze originally planned and will in- 


an investment of approximatel) 
c 00 The plant will be equipped 
spit g aving and auniliar 


The 


tract for 


Mills 


electrica 


\LFOUR, N Balfour 


awarded 





tion plant now under c 
tion, to Michael & Bivens, Gastonia 
- heating contract to Poe Piping 
leating rreenville, S. C ao 
» ek | sreenville, S. ¢ I the 
ers 1 irge. 
Wool 
S IELD, R. ( 5 
vork e plant of the | c 
\\ mbing Co., in Brancl 
ge, 1S gressing rapidly. Present 
itions are that the main buildings 
Ye completed late this summer, whet 


expected from France 


und d that the company will 
ts yp Lockwood, Greene “ 
Boston, are the engineers 


AL 
Knit 


SCHENE N. y 
Mills ¢ ry has elected the follow 
H. A. H. Andreason, pres! 


Knapp, vice-president 


fficers 

F. \W 
Van | 

pany expects to 


th al 


istenbrugge, treasurer. [he 
Start operations 
out 50 operatives 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. August P. Wolt- 
1333 nting Park Ave., has filed 
e Of Qi ation of the Deerwell 
tting Mi operate a plant at |! 
1 St 


rded_ contract 


101 ectrical equipment in its 
lant Bouligny, Ine., Chat 
heating ind process steam piping 
e Pat Cramer Co., Charlotte, N 
| Sr & Co., Greenville, S. | 
ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Cotton 
The | P. King 

( o to re quip part 

nt ¢ spinning machiner 


ontract 111 
aggregating 20,000 spindles with 
sack | Ve S|} 


iops, B 


rames will replace an equa 


machinery. 


Oo The Bibb Mfg. ¢ 
led cont t last week to the Bat 
ok C hattanooga, Tet for 
nstr 35 new houses for 
tives. The average cost per dwell 
vill be $2,540. the total contract 


inting to $88.900 


Vest Point, G The Lanett Cotton 
Mols of the West Point Mfg. Co. have 
rded contract to the Parks-Cramer 
( Charlotte. N. C., for installing hu 


fying equipment in their new cloth 


The Poe Piping & Heat- 
o., Greenville, S. C., has the heat- 


building 


licates previous mention of project 


Sirrine & Co., Green 


are the engineers. 


ing contract. J. E. 
ville, S. C., 


M. J 


iterath 


Worcester, Mass. The 
tall Associates will make 
their South Worcester plant to establis 
room for employes, at a Cost 

The work will be don 
ployes under the supervision of D. | 
Lord, plant engineer 


a rest 


$10,000 


DV et 


AYTON, N. C. 
Co., is 


Cr The Liberty Cotton 
Mulls installing machinery 
recently completed addition that will di 
ble output of 
warps and 
Charlotte, N 


20s 2-ply chain and b 
skeins K.. -¢ Biberstein 


L., is the engineer! 


Duxke, N.C. The Erwin ¢ 
have awarded contract for elec 
ot Mill No. 2 to Huntington & Guert 
Greenville, S. C. The equipme 
been purchased from the Westing]! 
& Mfg. Co. Jj. E. Sirrine 


Greenville, S. C., are 


it 
t 

“trit +7 
trincatl 


Electric 
Ca. 


the engineet 


*GREENSBORO, N. C. The Proximity 
Mtg. Co. has awarded contract for boil 
tor the new powet 
construction, to Babcock & 
to Santord-Riley 


Worcester, Mass., chimney, to 


house now under 
Wilcox 
Stokers 


M 


ers 


stokers, 


WW. 


Kellogg Co., New York. J. E. Sirrine & 
Fs ae Greenville, S C are the engine 
in charge. 

RocKINGHAM, N. C The Roberd 


Mtg. Co 


has awarded contract for erect 


Mill No 


ing a conditioning room tor 
to T. C. Thompson, Charlotte, N. ( 
[The Bahnson Co. has the contract 


installing humiditying equipment 
addition. 


*SWANNANOA, N. C. The 
of the Mig. Co., for 
struction contract was recently awarded 


new plant 


, 
Beacon which a col 


will be about one-fourth the size of the 
New Bedford mill. When the new plant 
is completed, Massachusetts mill 
will manufacture tancy blankets and 
napped goods, such as produced o1 
jacquard looms, whilk in the South 
will be used for plain work. It is hope 

to have the branch plant ready for tl 

nstallation of machinery about the first 
of next year. The automatic looms will 
he shipped from the New England mill 


hich can then expand on its spe 


the 


are 
that 


goods 


«ANDERSON, S. C Mf 


The Riverside \ 


Co. and Toxaway Mills have awarded 
contracts tor ree mstructit g buildit 
damaged bv the recent cyclone, to the 
Fiske Carter Construction Co., Greet 
ville, S.C. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Gree 
ville, S. C., are the engineers 

‘GREENVILLE, S. C Dunea M 
have awarded contract for construct 

- a new school building in the Parke 


School District to 


struction Co., 
Sirrine & Co., 


ngineers 


the 


Piedmont ( 
Greenvil , 


Greeny 





GREENVILLE, S. C. Judson Mills plar 


to build a new community house 


S. C. The F. W. Poe 
Mfg. Co. has completed a modern school 
rater : : 
suilding, having eight class rooms, audi 
torium, and play-room. 


GREENVILLE, 


*SenecA, S. C. The Seneca Co., the 
new branch of the Lonsdale Co., has 
awarded contract for relighting the re 


WORLD 


] } + } sant + 
acquired n here, Piuntineg 
& Guerry. Greenville, S. ¢ ] I Sul 


rine & Co., Greenville, S. 4 


eC s I ¢ 0 « 
il 
> AN ac. S.. ' e beat 
| has awarde ntract I 
w & Gue \ (aree | on 
iit Q ts 1 ] | “Sy \Y ( 
(ares Lie are the eng eers 











iN NGLY Con | ) 
Woolen ( ins eithe 
( | ( h Is « i 
1i¢ 
STAFFOI CON U} Southbridge 
lass Rk ting 4 has the ¢ itracts 
| the roofin ind eta K n the 
ew boiler and dyehouse ar reroofin 
r d bu nes 11€ Riverside Woo 
\lills, Stafford place t ew I 
n the dve and L builds the 
Cyril Jonnson Woolen ¢ Staf 
Springs; for the rooting an etal work 
the new mill Woole 
Co., Stafford Sprin; k on 
the new addition t the ¢ solidated 
Warp Co., Stafford Springs, and re 
fing the mill of the Fabyan Woolet 
( Staffordvill The five ntracts a] 
proximate $20,000 and ike 
\ugust 
| MSBUI Y I] M ( 
et 4 has awa ed ene i 
the Shoe Ke ( st t ( 
Harrisbur | 1 the ere 
‘ ve } 1S¢ 1 in ict 
les ened Ball oC" ( Phila 
delphia 
OLNEY\ re RY The Atlantic M 
have dered tw sets | el h ra 
ind intersecting Il boxes f1 1 the 
Saco-| well Sho Bost Mas 
the French worsted department his 
equipment replacing equal number of 
ichine Th S 1S part rt 1s tematl 
pla e-equipping and cle 
the oldest parts of the « hn 
| 1 event Ih irge ise. the 
ttey eft ie 
) I} The A. G. Dewe ( 
s taking bids the construction i 
einforced concrete dam to cost in the 
icinit of $300,000 Barrv Cashman 
| ton, Mass s the engineer 
Knit 
\I MASS Bids ed on Ma 
( 1 new I f the Valdez Kr t 
tit Mills, Inc., 257 Commercial St. It 
1 ¢ f ck and reir ed mcrete 
construction, five stories high, approx 
70 x 100 ft. E. R. Simpson, Bos 
ton, is the architect and engine 
‘St Lo , Mo. The United States 
Knitting Mills, Inc. of Reading, Pa. have 
icquired a five story brick building here 


f floor space, al 
( ! I space, also 


having 60,000 sq. ft 


a tw used as 


story annex which is to be 
a rest room and cafeteria for 
The plant is expected to be 


this summer. 


employes 
in operation 


WartTerTOWN, N. Y. The Shaugnessy 
Knitting Co. has awarded contract for 
the erection of a brick addition, two 


stories in height, 40 x 90 ft. to be used 


141 








I nd s Ss Om purposes 
1 
| he il pre l e 1 l 
( ( s 
rie ¢ 
\ ’ 1] 
WV IS \ LOS 
( es t te ( 
1; 
t o¢ ¢ Ss | l i in 
S t ‘ te r 11 as 
has n t ed 


talle sever 
l her« 1 S « 
i S Kpecte 
] SS ‘ ‘ t Te 
this sine 
Py \DI HIA The C 
— M Is have nie pians fof! 
ne-story ull Y t be use | 
ige Service I wl h i contract ‘ 
ently was awarde to the Turner ¢ 
iction C It | S1500 
BERWICK, PA he ishington Silk 
Co. has purchased the local mill which 
it has been occupying under lease, and 


plans for extensive improvements | 





reased output Work will be placed t 
yress at an early date 
Biax Pa] re Silk Mull 
ess y l i iC rs ha id 
iW nstruction \ 
l v R n XW Sha irchitect 
Philade hia Kst ites ire he ‘ 
Ce et | il I ( ene | 
Tans 2 
| I ‘ Bre have 


work under under way on enlargements 


n their mill, made necessary by the in 

ised demand for their qualities 115 
and 145 crepes. Delivery of the 30 
additional oms ordered from 
the Crompton & Loom Works, 





\\ este xpected soon 
Miscellaneous. 
( EPARTOWN. (34 } (Georgia plant 
the United States Finishing Co., in 
this city, will ind enlarge its 
Howe int t ne apacity up to 
1000 horse power New boilers and 
the equipment will be installed Paul 
\. Merriam is resident manager of this 
plant Robert & | Atlanta, Ga., 
ire the e neers 
Cuicaco, It The Western Shade 
Cloth ¢ has awarded a general contract 
to Fk. W. Sproul & Co. for the erection 


ot its two-story and basement mill addi 
4 


< 1in¢ 


leffer son 


Sts.. est ited t $500,000, lud 
equipment. Lockwood, Greene & Co 
architects and engineers 

SPINDALE, N. ( The Elmore Co. has 


awarded contract to the Bahnson Co.., 
Vinston-Salem, N C., for 


humidifying equipment in 


installing 
the addition to 


its yarn mercerizing and finishing plant, 


iow under construction 





FACT AND GOSSIP 


JAsper, ALA. Members of the Jasper 
Rotary Club and other leading citizens, 
are discussing plans looking to the estab- 
lishment of a cotton mill in Jasper at am 





TEXTILE WORLD ) 


Complete Equipment 


tton Machiner 


Built by Specialists 
— ig eee” 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 









Inc. 

\ k le I i 4 S A 
| ( | ' Mac] 
Feeders Convevers 
Vert il Openers Bale Breakers 
ls ‘ I or Finisher Picke 

Thread Extractors 

Roving Waste Openers 

Revolving Top Flat Cards 

Drawing Frame Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


= 


—" 





] ket R le ine ( s. A 
Ring Spinning and Pwisti 
Nia hime ry 
Ring Spinning Frame for Cotton 
Ring 'wister for Cotton Wool 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelt 
Yarn 





Laston & Burnham Machine 


Company 


Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
rping and Winding Machinery 
rs Doublers 
Warper Banding Machines 
l Warpers Card Grinders 
n Winder Spindles for 
Lien Cotton and Silk 
ig ] tucke R | 
Charlotte, N, ¢ 
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Khon 


(olor Expression 


befitting the finest fabrics. 


UW 


I 


N the wise determination of 

Color or Finishing treatment 
consistent with market demand, 
the resources of the U. P. D. W. 
organization represent a range 
of specialized effort extending 
from the origin of a theory to its 
practical execution. 


+ 
D6 


It 


ry 


oe 


Upon such an assembly of talent 
and facility rests our major ap- 
peal to the Textile Producer. 


SF lheienainae 


Um 


United Piece Dye Works 


ERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE PABRICS 


IN THE PIBCE 


Elvceduih 


SKEIN DYEING 


LOD! NEW JERSEY 
New York Offi: 132 MADISON AVENUE 


math. Weadmaen Devesrons 
LOD! AND HAWTHORNE, N: } PATERSON..N. 1. AND ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Wood 


















60”x60” Double Finisher Card 











D. & F. Tape Condenser 















360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WAS 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 
GARNETT BREASTS 


1 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
| 


NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNAUGHT PICKERS 


SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLE) 
PRINCIPLE 


FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS 


WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 





Write for Catalogues 


See 
“Just Answers the Purpose” 


On Paper Tag Making Machine 


So says the machine builder, 
and he ought to know. 


Phe D. & D. Machine and T 
iat, 3 ibeth, N. J 


its new safety Paper 


has just brought 
fae Making Machin 


Johnson clutch-equipped rhe firm writes 


“The Johnson Clutch ust answer 


purpose is it stops the machine 





when require and no counter shatt 





Single Clutch with Fulley needed.” 
> ’ 
For Any Machine 
past twent 1 ea tl 
( has been a 1 tl 
ma g ma xtile 
r te sa 
Clute 
| ' 
} 
1] 
| Spe t i 
COURTESY; 
Write for Violet Catalog The D & D Machine and T ool 
] Elizabeth, N. J. 
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May 3I, 


1924 


Mill News—Continued 


date 2. L. bone. of 


davs here | 


Jacksonville, 
1 : # 
oking ovet 


1} os ] 
was well pleased with 


Ja-per as a cotton mill center 

Est Point, Ga. The main oftices 
of the Opelika (Ala.) Mig. Co., and 
\\ adkec Yarn Mills, Ire ck Mills, Ala.. 
will be moved to this city from Opelika 
\. S. Freeman, treasurer and general 


ager of both mills, will make his 


h in West Point. 
Blum 


HICAGO, ILL. The Stanley W 


Knitting Mills, Inc., Ashland and Wab- 
ansia Aves., have moved their office and 
showroom from the mill to the sixth 


floor of the building at the northwest 
corner of S. Wells St. and Jackson 
Blvd. 

NEWTON, Mass. The Albermarle 


Mills, Inc., have been organized to manu- 
facture cottons, woolens, worsteds, silks, 
et Robert S. Keefe, Newtonville, 
Mass, is president and treasurer; Joseph 
P. Keefe, Watertown, Mass., clerk. 
Mass 
burn, who started the 
men’s and women’s wear fabrics in the 
Blair factory on East Main St., 
last year, is operating his mill overtime 
until 10 p.m. He contemplates putting 
in additional machinery. 


Frederick Black- 


manufacture of 


NORTH BORO, 


rmer 


new chem- 


Mill of the 


THREE Rivers, MAss. The 
| laboratory of the Palmer 


Otis Co., which will serve for all the 
ls of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York 
Boston, in this vicinity, was dedi 
ted and thrown open for public in- 
spection on May 23. Officials, agents, 
superintendents and overseers of the 


number of 75 at- 
Following the in- 
demonstration from 4 to 
guests were tendered a 
Otis Inn, where W. K. 
chief chemist of the Amoskeag 
fg. Co., Manchester, N. H., was the 
principal speaker. 


several mills to the 
tended the opening. 
spection and 
6 o'clock the 
ier at the 
Robbins, 





PATERSON, N. J. An_ involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Hamilton Warping & Wind- 
ng Co., 189 Main St. The assets and 
liabilities have not been stated. 


Paterson, N. J. George F. Wright 
been appointed permanent receiver 
the D. Harris Silk Co., 220 Straight 

St., in accordance with an order issued 
by the Court of Chancery. 


\MSTERDAM, N. Y. Stephen Sanford 
& Sons, Inc., have announced a reduc- 
t of 15 per cent in the rent of the 
new tenements recently built for em- 


ploves, effective June 1. 


Conors, N. Y. The plant formerly 
operated by Moore & Tierney, Inc., has 
sold to the Cohoes Power & 


Licht Co. and will be held for expan- 
EENE, N. Y. The Chenango Ribbon 
Mills, Inc., have filed a voluntary petition 


liabilities stated 
$46,086. 


7 + S 
ankruptcy, with 
608, and gross assets, 


ASTONIA, N. C. The sale of the site, 
lings and tenant houses of the Gas- 
i Cotton Mfg. Co. has been com- 
pled. The mill will be converted into 
a! ft building by the group of local men, 
in iding R. B. Babbington, W. C. 


‘fp 





Indicates previous mention of project. 


ind J. Spencer Love, who purchased Tt 
ir 7,000. It is ders that ¥ | A Ee = ; : 
o divide the building into s wrth CIS | BETTER e 
sections for lease t small manufacturing apr HEY iil EB) a) EF N \LUBRICATION peti yg bee id 
concerns [he machinery has been « tee ot Nit AT LESS COST A-R..: = tt! Hh 
mantled and shipped to Burlington, f — Fe PER MONTH 4=_ isk so a =| 
C., where the former owner, J. Spencet wa ic 
Love, associated with a number of Bur 
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\dams, Hugh Pinnix, R. M. Johnst 













lington business men, is building a new 
mill to be known as the Burlington Mills, 


| Lubricating Service 


from every last drop 


merce officials are corresponding with 
New York manufacturers who contem 
’ 
That’s What you get 
When you use 


plate the establishment of a silk mull at 
High Point. 

*PHILADELPHIA, PA Reid, 
hosiery manufacturer, 
a charter of incorporation under the 
name of the Reid Hosiery Co., is re 
moving the plant from 435 N. Broad St 
to Trenton Ave. and Sergeant St 


James 
who will apply 


TRADE MARK 





firm manufactures glove silk underweat 


and also does machine clocking and hand 
embroidering. 

*READING, Pa. The Stevens Silk Co 
capitalized at $50,000, has been granted 
a state charter. The newly chartered 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Grauer Bros RECISTERED IN 
have moved from the S. W. corner of 
Fifth and Columbia Aves. to the S. W et , >) 
corner of Fifth and Girard Aves. This ts ; 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


Yr 
Modern Textile Lubri 
: Non-Fiuip O11 actually has the lubricating quality 
company will continue the business of of the finest liquid oil and better yet it uses that 
the Stevens Quality Silk Co. in shis ‘city ability for it stays in the bearing and does not drig 


. : ir leak away. 
*ReApING, Pa. Charles FE. ; 


ceiver for the F. Y. 


cippe, r¢ 
Kitzmiller Sor 


tcc: hank Sian: ied: aot Ws i a a man knows that at least two drops of 
Judge Thompson in the U. S. District iquic oul are wasted tor every drop that does useful 
Court, Philadelphia, to operate the busi Work. lhe real cost of the oil which lubricates is not 


ness until Nov. 19. less than three times th price paid per gallon for the 


entire quantity. 
ScHUYLKILL Haven, Pa. The local 7 
plant of the Alberta Knitting Mills, Inc Use Non-Fium Otr and you will vet beties andsmiore 
has been purchased by George Re ider positive lubrication with fess we orn Baad x — 
eg ee ee - t ear and tear on bear 
and associates, and will be remodeled for ings and you get this at / ' a : 
another line of manufacture. Inbo est: tines oo ee Som pe month jor 
1C¢ i veCAUSE every drop ot Non-FLurp Orr 
*SLATINGTON, PA Machinery and lubricates. 
equipment of the Slatington Hosiery Co., 
Inc., bankrupt, will be offered at public \nd note that Non-Frum Oi in the bearing is off 
sale on Friday, June 20, at 1:30 p. m. the goods. No oil spots on goods when you use Non- 
(Eastern standard time). FLum Or. ap 
SLATINGTON, Pa. The real estate, ‘ 
buildings, machinery and equipment of Meet Bae ene ' / 
the Crystal Knitting Mills, oo of | ar _ on cesting samp 
approximately 27.2 perches ground, two- ane bulletin Lubrication of / 
story frame mill with basement and loft, | Fextile Machinery.” / 
and machinery will be offered at public | 
sale on Friday, June 20, at 12:30 p. m J 
(Eastern standard time). Property open / 
for inspection at any time by applying to N Y k & N J 
Charles T. Harvey, on the premises ecw or ew ersey f Na 
: & N. J. 
East Maucu CHunk, Pa. The ff rab ii. 
Amalgamated Silk Corp., has announced | Lubricant Company / Lubricant 
“ . : | / 
A. W. Lockwood, formerly with the | / Co. 
American Woolen Co., and manager of | 
one of their largest mills, the National | | 401 Broadway, New York / Please 
& Providence Worsted Mills, Providence, PO 1 testing 
R. I., and later manager of the Brad-| Ample stocks at our branches: / - a oe 
ford Mill of John & James Dobson, Inc., | ff Samples and 
Philadelphia “is the mill manager. He Conaneten: ie / Bulletin c ae 
x oes ye aes” Greenville, S. C. / pulletin on u 
is assisted by Booth Armstead, as super- Atlante, Ga, / brication of Tex- 
intendent. Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ ‘ kei 
| Providence, R. I. i tile Machinery to 
Provipence, R. I. The Lincoln Co. | | New Orleans, La. / 
has been granted a Rhode Island charter Chicago, Ill. | eS ere ee ee .° 
to manufacture cotton goods. The com- | | St. Louis, Mo. / 
pany is capitalized for 1200 shares of | Kansas City, Mo. J RN GGtO9S: cca cus coccecce 
stock without par value. Water J. | 
Watson, Bristol, Herbert A. Moody, 
Pawtucket, and William I. Nixon of 


Central Falls are the incorporators. 
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Work, Well Done 


In each of the fifty-nine mills of the American 
Woolen Company every skilled emplovee possesses 








that pride of workmanship which is so essential 
to the skillful weaving of cloth. And this indi- 
vidual skill is coordinated with every facility and 
equipment known to the industry in order to 
Weave into every vard of cloth the highest possible 
per dollar value. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


Wm M Weed. President 





18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


| 
Ss } { NC) 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
New York City 





Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Fancy Worsteds 






| North Billerica, Mass 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


| General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Eetablished ever 8@ Years 










| Trade Mark 






Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agents 
New York Office, 257 Fourth Ave. 


FISHER 


Type No. 9F 


Where exhaust steam is AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 

employed for heating, drying, AND PREVENTATIVE EZ 

etc., this noiseless valve is A MACHINE “BOOKKEEPER” 
EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 


use ful in keeping the back Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs. etc., not only destroys all worms and Accurate records of what yo 

; > larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack, machines are doing and the 
pressure always where you Will not stain the finest fabric. | capacity are provided by U! 
Want it Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. versal Counters. You have 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 
Broadcloths Velours 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 





Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 








**Count on Me’”’ 





} 
| 





= NO RIDDANCE — No PAY a 
giving this valuable data. 
FISHER GOVERNOR CO For full particulars apply to versal Counters are fool-pro 
7 ; a revelati in durabilit 
Dependable Power Plant Specialties ee HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY a Sa in durab 
Actual Size ° 


Marshalltown, Iowa 2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. | PRECISION MACHINE C®. 
nteeeneaiediiieemineeesimmensss 













































415 Chestnut St. Milwaukee, Ws_ 
RENEE SS RNR - 
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Women’s Wear Mills 
Watch Garment Labor 


Strike in Cutting Trade Next 
Week Seems Unavoidable— 
Believe it Will be Short 

e upset labor situation in the gar- 
ment trade in New York has been the 
leading topic of conversation in the 
wonien’s wear market during the 
The circumstances have been 
developing slowly and the threat of 
a strike has been visible for nearly 
two months, but now that it is near 
at hand it is attracting much more 
interest than heretofore. Buyers can 
1ot be blamed if they proceed cau- 
tiously until some definite outcome is 
apparent. Mills which have already 
sold on a fair scale to the garment 
trades are in the same position as 
their less fortunate brethren, for the 
actual delivery of their orders de- 
pends on the facilities in the garment 


trade for cutting and making up the 
Int} 


ween 


cloth 

Opinion is current among mill 
agents that the strike which is likely 
o develop next week will be short 
The situation is not a new 
one, and past events have shown that 
when there is business to be had gar- 
ment houses are not going to sit by 
and lose it. Individual settlements or 
the making up of garments at points 
unaffected by the strike are the an- 
swer. Consequently the development 
of the market depends as usual more 
upon the call of the retail trade and 
the consumer for merchandise than 
upon any other one factor. This is 
a hopeful viewpoint for it is believed 
that the retail trade, though buying 
late this year, will need goods and 
because of the scope of fall styles will 
buv broadly. 

There is less evidence of prepara- 
tion for the spring, 1925, season in 
the women’s wear field than there is 
in the men’s wear division. The 
rapid changes in stvle make nearer 
inspection of a season desirable. It 
will be remembered that the market 
for fall was held back for a consid- 
erable period early this vear on buy- 
ers request, and it is reasonable to 
believe that the earliest action on next 
spring season’s women’s wear will not 
be hefore next September, with the 
majority of the highly styled lines 
Opening later. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 
he threatened strike in the gar- 
trades in New York will affect 
about 50,000 workers directly accord- 
local estimates, and many more 
Wi!’ be affected indirectly. 

e first week of the strike will 
provably give the key to the situa- 
and show more clearly than any 
strike interviews the exact tem- 
per of employers and employes. 
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Freneau-Nelson Co., Inc., has been 


appointed sales agents for the 
women’s wear production of the 


Shelbourne Mills and will continue 
the development of lines on which the 
Shelbourne Mills are already well 
known in the women’s wear trade. 
Freneau-Nelson Co., Inc., has re- 
signed as sales agents for the wom- 
en’s wear production of Strong, 
Hewat & Co., Inc., to become effec- 
tive June I. 


Outside Influences 
Affecting Bradford 





Await Payment on Large Exports 
To Germany—Demand on 
Cheap Woolens 
BraprorD, Enc., May 28 (Special 
cable to TExtTILE Wortp).—The 
Bradford market is somewhat dis- 
turbed by outside influences which 
have, for the time being, caused users 
of tops and yarns to act with great 
caution. There continues to be a good 
deal of anxiey with regard to the 
failure to get payment from Ger- 
many for the very large quantity of 
tops and yarns which have _ been 
shipped there this year. The cus- 
tomers in Germany are willing and 
able to pay but the Government will 
not grant facilities for the necessary 
purchase of sterling. Shipments are 
being continued against existing con- 
tracts, but there is a fear that unless 
the position quickly improves in Ger- 
many there will either be cancella- 
tions from the other side or exporters 
will cease to deliver; such a develop- 
ment would have an adverse effect 

upon prices. 

Up to the present, however, the 
yarn market has remained firm. Pos- 
sibly a spinner could be found here 
and there who would make a conces- 
sion on late rates, but there are no 
quotable changes. Spinners have 
plenty of work in hand to keep them 
fully employed. 

Medium crossbred tops are again a 
shade easier, but there is no change 
in merinos or low crossbreds. Sixty- 
fours average about 7Id; 56s are 
barely steady at 48d, while 46s have 
been reduced to 28d. Two-ply 48s 
botany yarn are quoted at 7s, 3d. 

At the manufacturing end of the 
industry there has been quite a spurt 
in demand for cheap woolens for the 
ready-made clothing trade and some 
of the mills in the woolen district 
are working at high pressure. The 
fine worsted trade particularly on the 
men’s wear side remains very quiet. 
The consular returns of exports from 
the Bradford district to the United 
States show falling off in April to 


£421,995, the lowest monthly total for 
two years. 


Mill Operation is 
Men’s Wear Problem 


Fall Orders Dwindle and Duplica- 
tion is Seant—Sellers Hoping 
for Revival 

The chief difficulty which confronts 
mills at the present time seems to be 
thé fact that fall the ma- 
jority of cases will be completed some 
time before it will be possible to start 
on new business for the spring, 1925, 
season. Manv mills through wise 
curtailment have been able to spread 

[ fall which thev 
have been able to obtain, so that by 
running light they have been able to 
avoid the problems of a 
shutdown. 


orders in 


out the business for 


complete 
Hope for larger duplica- 


tion based on reports of the clothiers’ 


supposedly good business with the 
retailer for fall, have not been sub- 
stantiated and the fact that the 


clothier is holding back on this busi- 
ness sufficiently established to 
accumulation of stock 


is not 
warrant the 
goods. 

Several selling agents believe that 
history will repeat itself within the 
next month or so in the revival of 
buying after a period in which specu- 
lation, if that said to have 
existed at all, has been on the short 
side of the market. Up to within the 
last two weeks the raw material mar- 
ket has presented a firm front, but 
lately there has been indication that 
willingness to make a trading price 
is reappearing in the wool field. No 
downward movement can go far in 
raw wool while the world markets are 
absorbing quantities on the basis of 
the London sales, and continued ex- 
portation from this country, which is 
normally an importing country, will 
result in reducing its resources and 
stabilizing the wool market by reduc- 
ing the stock. 

The principal change which has 
been noted recently in the piece goods 
market is the interest which is shown 
in some of the heavier lines of wor- 
steds. These goods are being taken 
by a number of clothiers who find 
that in the higher priced suits re- 
tailers want something tangible that 
suggests quality. The feel of heavier 
goods, that is those ranging around 
I5 ounces, gives this contrast when 
set off in comparison with the fab- 
rics around 1214 and 13 ounces which 
have lately been more usual. 


can be 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


The golf match between teams rep- 
resenting the American Woolen Co. 
and the independent houses, held last 
week over the links of the Bellaire 
Golf and Country Club, Bay Shore, 
Long Island, was won by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. players. The Cham- 
plain Mills players of the big com- 
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pany, headed by George Whitney, by 
winning the fifth foursome, decided 
the match, 

The American 


ported to 


Woolen Co. is re- 
have withdrawn several 
lines in Department 3 and it is said 
that several other lines are open for 
new only for delivery in 
October and November. 

There has lately been talk of some 
of the specialty houses doing busi- 
ness for the 1925, season. 
This is discounted and not considered 
as a general market movement. 
Where certain lines have been par- 
ticularly successful for the mid-sum- 
mer season, there may be a few buy- 
ers who would want to place orders 
in advance of the opening but the 
scope of this is extremely limited. 

The fabrics which are likely to go 
best for the new season are thought 
to be those of the type which is in 


business 


spring, 


request today. These are the soft 
finish, draping fabrics. 
The combination of woolen and 


worsted in one fabric is thought well 
of and this construction is being pro- 
moted by some of the worsted mills 
in lieu of the straight all-worsteds 


which have not been selling so 
strongly of late. 

The Pioneer Pacific Worsted Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., have notified the 


trade that Herbert Lawton & Co. 
have been appointed sole selling 
agents for the Golden State Woolen 
Mills, Long Beach, Cal., for all 
markets. 

The feeling for a delayed opening 
for the spring, 1925, season in men’s 
wear is as keen as ever but need for 
business is likely to change the atti- 
tude of some. As a result prepara- 
tions of lines are going forward, no 
mill wishing to be left in the lurch if 
a general opening is initiated in July. 


Men’s Garment Production 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Production of 
men’s fall and winter clothing dimin- 
ished in March, the number of wool 
suits cut during the month, according 
to reports received by the Census 
Bureau, being considerably lower than 
the February figure. Men’s and boys’ 
clothing cut in March by 538 estab- 
lishments, including 104 tailors-to-the- 
trade, 412 ready-made, and 22 cut, 
trim and make houses reporting to the 
Census Bureau, was as follows: 


Tailorsto Ready- Cut, Trim, 
Men's the Trade made and Make 
Suits, wholly or partly 
SF We Sx acieccee 255,158 875,222 31,141 
Suits, wholly or partly 
of mohair, cotton, 
silk, linen, ete 21,962 150,260 7,638 
Separate trousers 
wholly or partly of 
er 128,321 698,895 41,985 
Separate trousers, 
wholly cr partly of 
mohair, cotton, silk, 
TS GOOF cece wots 13,451 611 753 14,004 
Overcoats and top- 
coats dens orrteres 37,199 185,439 2,011 
30vs 
Suits (all grades) ws 29,999 341,346 26,430 
Separate pants (all 
grades) ae 8,752 587,274 4,775 
Overcoats and reefers 
(all grades) ‘ 1,011 29,108 245 
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The CUSHION RING CONE <, 


MEANS 
QUALITY ano SERVICE 


The 
Last i 
Thing ; 
in ee 
Paper | an 
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Corrects many defects in cone winding that continually occur. 
The Cushion Cone prevents cross winding, thus eliminating rewinding which is expensive ‘and 


does not improve the quality of your yarn. true, 
The Cushion Cone prevents waste, as it prevents the yarn slipping or sliding off toward the point as 
of the cone, both in the spinning mill and knitting mill. marke 


A good wound cone is an advertisement in itsely 
LICENSED TO MAKE UNDER U. S. PATENT No. 1458587 


The Pairpoint Corporation New Bedford, Mass ze 

















Andrew G. Pierce, Jr. Thomas A. Tripp re William A. Clarke Frederick R. Fish : a ’ 
President Vice-President Treasurer General Manager Ite 
 ieseennaameaeaanc aia as manana anaes em aie = 
SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS nap 

FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS nibble 
SPINNING RINGS ct 


They Last \ 2) th 
Longer ki " 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your 

frames you may be sure of obtaining the 

maximum amount of service. There are 

no driving tapes on the market that can NOG) ies 
equal them for strength and length of \ va 
life. The savings in tape effected by the p e bi 
use of Barber's will quickly amount to a 

considerable sum. 


TWISTER RINGS 


SS 


ae 






——_- « —,—* 
_ (vs - 


Even before the first tape driven cotton 

frame was in operation these tapes had 

proved a great service on worsted and 

jute drives. The first company to manu- 

facture driving tapes, the Barber Mfg. 

Co., has always maintained its position Mate 
as leader in its field. 







MOND FINISH 
7 Wee CRS Nace 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE,. MASS. 


“leseaese = 


Tapes for all drives, including cotton, 
worsted, jute and silk 


Barber Mfg. Co. 


199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 
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[m proved Sentiment 
and Better Buying 


Gray Goods Volume Improves and 
Prices Move Higher on Raw 
Material Advance 

siderably better sentiment and 
vhat improved have 
yped in the primary market this 
ver It can hardly be said, even by 
ost optimistic, that this is the 
of the real improvement toward 


business 


the market has been looking 
| th anxious eyes, but important 
| mmission merchants feel a definite 


has been made. 
it they have incorrectly enter- 
similar ideas at several times 
months is_ perfectly 
seems more basis than 
for the belief 
general business throughout the 
rket should grow gradually better 
| certainly not get any worse. 


recent 
‘ue, but there 


is previously existed 


Print Cloths Up 





‘rint cloths have moved with 
greater freedom on _ the _ rising 
tket which has been forced by 
somewhat unexpected strength ex- 
bit by the raw material. In- 
ury has been better, and actual 
; isiness placed has been better. No 
ne becomes over-enthusiastic over 
i¢@ «prospect for the immediate 
iuture; Fall River is undoubtedly 
running shorter time than ever. But 


mportant classes of buyers are now 
to consider 
\ugust 


nen 


forward business; 
deliveries have been 
bbled at, and most mills are prop- 
rly insisting upon premiums over 
for this forward busi- 


not 


prices 
Tangible improvement on: finished 
class is hardly to be 
ked for before July, regardless of 
lat spotty improvement may take 


Gs aS a 


here and there in the mean- 
The market has a consider- 
e way to go before confidence in 


ximately present quotations can 
It up in the minds of buyers, 
‘ecially the jobbing trade. 
It is generally conceded that cur- 
nt still has some part of the 
) travel before it reaches the 
vhich should result in approxi- 
€ equalization of supply and de- 
There has _ unquestionably 
ore talk about the theory of 
ment than there has_ been 
practise of this theory. 


h, 


n+ 


‘otton Goods Trade Notes 
Pessimistic weather reports con- 
’ come out of the South, and 
may be laid chief responsi- 
ir the recent advance in new 
onths. It becomes increas- 
robable, altogether aside from 


n propaganda on the subject, 


that the new crop will not sell much 
below present quotations. 

Bear raids on the October option 
are expected, and will undoubtedly 
develop during the summer months, 
and it will be interesting to watch 
how much of an effect they will have. 

Everywhere in the market it is 
appreciated by sensible men that with 
another short crop the possibilities of 
reaction the present 
depression are greatly increased. All 
along the lines of distributing chan- 
there must 


a severe from 


nels exist a vacuum, at 
least so far as staple goods are con- 
cerned, and vacuums have a [ 
filling in with a pop. 


Conservative 


Way Ol 
merchants, and all 
those who have the well-being of the 
market at heart, hope that will 
be no popping of this kind. <A vigor- 
and. artifi 
plored just 


there 


ous 


tificial boom is to be de- 


as much as is the current 


situation, which is itself, at bottom 
artificial. 

Analogies to the cotton goods busi 
ness this year are pointed out in the 


straw hat season. The _ prospectiv: 
buyer of the country’s summer head- 
piece in a walk of a few city streets 
discovers in almost every shop 


window cheaper straw hats than were 


offered in the show windows of the 
stores he has just passed 
Many men in the local market took 


advantage of the American Associa- 
tion convention this week as a means 
of escape from unattractive routine, 
and a large number made the trip to 
Atlantic City. all 

good time was had by all. 


From reports, a 


Leggin Cloth Bids Asked 


The Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot, 21st street and Oregon avenue, 
will open bids on June 5, at 10 a. m. 
Eastern’ Standard time, 


for 1,800 
yards olive drab leggin cloth. Speci 
fications call for worsted warp, 


woolen filling, 17.5 t 


IS.5 ounces per 
linear yard, 


72 to 74 inches wide, for 


Buyers in Kngland 
Watch Cotton Market 


Cloth Market Welcomes Narrower 
Margin Between Near and 
Distant Months 


MANCHESTER, ENG., Mav 28 (Spe 
cial Cabl TEXTILE Wortp.—No 
signs of increased Vity tec 

1 
in the market Buyers ir 1 SHOW 


Ing 


ward movement in prices \lthoug! 
the American crop has mad bad 
start, it 1s believed tha e weatnet! 


in June would bring about a _ big 


change in the outlook. ‘The narrow 
ing of the margin between current 
and distant month futures is welcome. 


Labor dispute at Oidham Mill may 
have serious results, but strike notices 
ire post ted for a week ands € 

ent is expected. Cloth manufactur 
ers re | Sing ¢ ound Productio1 oO 
looms has not been sold during: the 
last two or three weeks. 

Offers for Indian scarce and met 
chants are strongly inclined to adopt 
a waiting policy. Restricted opera 
tions noted for China, chiefly i 
fancies. Slightly more demand _ for 
Eevpt and the Near East Unseason 
able weather adversely — affecting 


clearances of goods n home trade sec 


tion. 
It is proposed to wind up John 
Wood & Bro., one of the largest local 


spinning and manufacturing concerns 
with 200,000 spindles and 3,000 looms. 


Yarns are slow of sale. Spinners are 


position than at 


in less satisfactory ]| 


beginning of month. Index number 
for the week is 257. 
Active Cotton Spindles 
WasHINGTON, D. ( he Depart 


that 


according to preliminary figures 37 


ment ot Commerce announces 
745,967 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on April 
30, 1924, of 


operate d at 


which were 


the 


31,871,665 


some time during 





spiral leggins. month, compared with 32,392,171 for 
Comparative Quotations 
May 28 Mav 21 Ma 31. 192 

Spot Cotton, New York > ae a> He 28. 60e. 
Print Cloths: 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60 vd G34 « BK 71K 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 vd V14,¢ Sie l0e 

39-  in., 68x72, 4.75 vd Lol, lO 11M 

39-  in., 72x76, 4.25 vd 11% lle 1214 
Brown Sheetings: 

36- in., 56x60, 4 vd Ll lle 11 

36- in., 48x48, 3 yd l4e. 13%¢. 13%-14e. 

37- in., 48x48, 4 yd 1034-10 Mx LOM LOM « 
Pajama Checks: 

36%-in., 72x80, 4.75 vd 11 ie lle. 11-11 Mc 

3614-in., 64x60, 5.75 vd 14 ¢ 91,0, 9%, ( 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 13 Use 13 Vc 14% ¢ 
Denims, 2.20s *21--24e. *21-24¢ 23e 
Tickings, 8-o0z. *2414-2fic. *2414-26e. 30¢ 
Standard prints ar 934 ¢ 934 ¢. lle 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in 12Vac 1214¢ 14.4 


* Nominal. 





March, 32,683,786 for February, 33,- 
339,806 for January, 34,044,870 
December, 34,101,452 for November, 
and for April, 1923. The 
total number of cotton spinning spin- 
dles in place, the tl 
ot 


the average spindle hours per spindl 


tor 
LOT 


number active, e 


number active spindle hours and 


the 


in place, bv states, are shown 1n 


tollowinge statement 


_~__—_—, 


Spinning spindles Active spindle hour: 
in thousands for April , 
Averag 
In place aon Potal 
April30 | “rt 
U.S 37,74 871 6,769,722, 331 
Cotte row’ 16,999 1¢ 13 4,128,987,028 24 
New Englat 18,7 14,109 18,411,202 12 
\ her 007 1,648 0? 213.101 14¢ 
\ 1.381 1.26 19,202, 687 24 
( 1,284 1,172 218,002, 54 17 
( 743 2.500) 697,154,82 54 
M 1, i4t 1,087 182,765,958 15! 
Ma 11, 88t 8 ,747/1,363,686,411 11 
N.H 1,448 NS 166,926,531 15 
N.J 42 119! 76,313,24 | 
N. ¥ 1,02: 835 139,861,328 13 
N_( >, 786 5.424 1,405 328,97 24 
Per 209 148 7 , 225 , 847 130 
R. | 2, 828 2,085 346, 9638 360 140 
Ss. ¢ 5.104 5.007 1 1, 220 544 255 
Tent 45 134, 118,182,096 25 
Va 697 672) 114,822,444 165 
All other 1,21 ‘78 217,053,490 178 
South Still Curtailing 
er : . a ; 
Kstimates Vary Little from 20% 
. Figure — 
CHARLOTTE, N. ( The weck has 


brought little if any change in the tex- 
tile manufacturing this 
section. A 


situation in 
of the 
curtailing to some extent, this curtail 


majority mills are 


week. 


however, operating 


ment usually being two days a 


Some mills are, 


only three days a week, some operate 
five davs a week and some are oper- 
ating full time The Wilson Knitting 


Mill and the Wilson Cotton Mill, not 


previously reported, are both ‘oper 
ating full time. A night ride from 
High Point to Charlotte, one night 
this week, showed a dozen or more 
mills operating at night. This mixed 


situation makes definite figures as to 


he amount of curtailment hard to 
secure Estimates by the best in- 
formed textile men, however, still 
place the curtailment at about 20%. 

Stores report satisfactory move- 
nent of the novelty cotton goods and 
white goods. There is little demand, 
however, for the plainer dress goods. 
J. B. Duke, talking to a local mer- 
chant the other day, about this sit- 
uation, said that the mills would have 


to quit making plain goods. He said 
he had advised the mills in which he 
is interested to eliminate the manu. 
facture of plain goods and get on 
fancy weaves altogether. That idea 
is being number of 
southern manufacturers 


stressed by a 
textil 


and is being 


now 
followed to some extent. 
that the mils which are 
making fancy weaves are still operat- 
ing on full time. 


It is noted 
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WILLIAMS 


INCERPERATED Bus 














The Attention of — : 
is Invited to Our New 


MODEL K 


Producing a fabric without : 
lines, using a latch needle, per- va 
mitting speed of production, the - 
making of heavy heels and toes 
and perfect plaiting. 








Increased width of top and a 
greatly pronounced loose course 
for looping are features of great 
value. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York é 
Hamilton High Point Paris Barcelona Porto a 
nt. Peace France Spain Portugal 7 
Buenos Aires Sydney Shanghai Osaka Milan sines 
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Hosiery Still Slow 
at Unchanged Prices 


Business Disappointing on Nearly 
\ll Goods—Quotations are 
Largely Nominal 

ntinued complaint is the lot of 

ssiery seller. Business has been 
the last two 
yeeks, according to most mill repre- 
sentatives in the primary market, and 
ncluded in their number are several 
who have been more successful than 
most this year with lines of novelties. 


poor’ 


during 


(Quoted prices have remained prac- 
lly unchanged during recent 
they continue largely nominal 
and trading down is necessary in al- 
most all where volume is in- 
volved. The strength of the raw cot- 
ton market has had not one bit of 
nfuence on prices of cotton hosiery, 
nless it be the apparent checking, 
temporarily at least, of the down- 
| movement. 


weeKS = 


cases 


So far as quotations go, recent 
eakness has been most noticeable on 
fibre goods, on which competition has 
ncreased rapidly. The movement of 
iancy top goods, which have been 
ne of the bright features of the 
have slowed down 
ith the rest of the market; this de- 
velopment was expected by some of 
the shrewder selling agents. It 
ms certain, however, that any re- 
‘tion in this class of merchandise 
be only temporary. 


seems to 


Too Much Pessimism 
Doubts as to the solidity of the 
und on which much of the current 
ssimism is based may well be en- 

tertained. The hosiery salesman 
gloomy animal by instinct. 
not flooded with orders his 
immediately must be going 
ie dogs. Comparisons are not 
le with so-called normal years, 
t with boom times during and after 
war. 


+ 


\ sensible mill representative re- 
returned from an extensive 
trip brought back with him the 
that business in this country 
be on the rocks until next 
In his next breath he admitted 
s trip was the best he had ever 
from the standpoint of gross 
ss secured. 
Hosiery Quotations on Page 151 


Hosiery Trade Notes 

There is much of the sort of pessi- 
No one in 
ses glosses over the unques- 
lificulties in which the mar- 
. is itself. Merchandising meth- 
Sa'e changing, style trends are be- 
more rapid and more widely 
g, considerable readjustment 


nism referred to above. 


IDset 


undoubtedly remains to be 


plished. 


accom 


But there has not been the whole- 
sale failures of reputable mills which 
have been sadly predicted for so long 
Representative mills output 
ranks among the largest in the coun- 
try have charged practically as much 
merchandise during the first four 
months of this. year as in the same 
period in 1923. No extravagant 
claims are made for the profits on 
this year’s business, but maintained 
volume is of itself no mean achieve- 
ment. 


whose 


Infants’ socks, which are expected 
to be shown generally next month, 
are considered to have excellent pros- 
pects of being taken freely by job- 
bers. The distributing trade has 
cleaned up its stocks of this mer- 
chandise, it is agreed, and should be 
ready to operate immediately for the 
new season. Little change 
present quotations is expected. 


from 


A draggy market is almost sure to 
last up to July, at least, in the opin- 
ion of capable selling agents. 

Reports from most sections of the 
country agree that women’s mercer- 
ized goods continue almost entirely 
inactive. Mercerized half hose is 
being hurt more and more by price 
cutting. 


Constant experimentation with full 
fashioned goods in the attempt to 
reduce retail selling prices is bound 
to have interesting results which can- 
not be predicted with any degree of 
certainty. Chiffons seem sure to 
continue as semi-staples, despite all 
the talk to the contrary. 


Exports of cotton hosiery 
April totalled 423,261 dozen 
valued at $760,618, which 
with exports during the 
last year of 527,103 dozen pairs, 
valued at $1,094,300. For the ten 
months ended April this year ship- 
ments totalled 3,545,282 


« 
= 


during 
pairs, 
conipatl es 


same month 


dozen pairs 
compared with shipments of 4,564,980 
dozen pairs during a similar period 
ended April, 1923; the value 


Was ap 
proximately $2,000,000 less. 

Total sales of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. for the first four months 


of 1924 were $58,728,647, a gain of 
$6,730,822 over the same period in 
1923. 

Sales of the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Indianapolis, for the half year 
ending March 31 were $7,222, 
compared with $4,196,507 for the six 
months ending March 31, 1923. Net 
profits before reserves for the half 
year ending March 31, 1924, were 
$704,583 compared with $270,880 in 
1923. For the year ending March 
31, 1924, sales were $13,417,939 as 
against $7,910,732 for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1923. Net profits for 
the year were $1,340,998 compared 
with $726,346 in the year previous. 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Direct Sellers Busy 


Philadelphia Mills Selling the Re- 
tailer Doing Good Business 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery mills here are in 
a more advantageous position in re- 
gard to the amount of business on 


hand than are mills making men’s 
full-fashioned, which in turn are in 
possession of a larger volume of 
advance orders than seamless mills. 


The latter are finding it difficult to 
business with the ex- 
ception of infants’ seamless manufac- 


secure ahead, 
turers, a number of whom state their 
lines are well sold, particularly 34 
and 7% lines, for the next 60 to go 
days. 

Among women’s  full-fashioned 
mills an interesting development is 
the situation of those manufacturers 
making a trade-marked line of goods 
for sale direct to retailers under 
their own name. Many of these 
mills report the receipt of sufficient 
orders to keep them running full 
time, although others say they have 
little forward business their 
books. This condition however, is 
due to the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy followed by retailers who 
order in small amounts as needed in 
preference to covering their require- 
ments ahead. One large mill in 
Philadelphia catering exclusively to 
the retail trade say they find it diffi- 
cult to accustom themselves to this 
new method of selling their product, 
as at present they have no orders 
actually on hand to make their 
next month’s production estimatable 
at this time. 

At the end of each month, how- 
ever, when they add the total amount 
of business done during the month a 
very respectable aggregate is 


on 


found, 
although at any one time they had 
little 
figure. 


which to 
This mill is carrying stocks 
which were formerly carried on re- 
tailers’ shelves and they say rather 


forward business on 


than objecting to this change they 
find it in their case an economic sav- 
ing to both the retailer and the con- 
sumer of their goods In other 
words they claim to be able to carry 
stocks cheaper than the retailer for- 


merly be held by 


for example, and 


did, as goods can 
them in the gray, 
} 


Tt 
tne 


therefore 
decreased to this extent, at 
time permitting them t 
dyed quickly 


amounts which 


carrying charges are 
the same 
have colors 
and in the 


their 


exact 
rders specify. 

This is in 
formerly 


contrast to the method 
followed of their 


salesmen sell as many cases as pos 


having 


sible to customers at one time, after 
which the latter may possibly have 
found some of the lines purchased 


did not move actively so they 


not in position to place duplicate 


(Continued on page 153) 


were 


Stull Waiting for 


Underwear Business 


Market Continues’ Lifeless in 
Nearly All Branches, so Far as 
Real Volume is Concerned 
Good students, if there are anv left, 
long since gave up attempting to 
analyze intelligently the final outcome 
of the current situation. 
Little further light has been shed by 
developments during the week, or dur- 
ing any number of recent weeks, 
hat matter. 

lf there is 


underwear 


tor 


movement of 
talking about, 
sidering the market as a whole, it is 
On 
the surface there appears to be abso- 


any 


mer 


chandise worth con 


distinctly of the sub-rosa variety. 


branch of 
for 
heavy-weights are slightly more com- 
mon, it is true, but selling agents unite 
in making puns on the volume of ac- 
tual 
timid nibbles. 


lutely no change in any 


the market. Scattered inquiries 


business resulting from these 

It is probably true, also, that light- 
weight reorders have picked up some- 
what, but real volume continues to be 
lacking here, and it is now too late 
for the duplicate season to be any- 
thing but a “flivver’. No announced 
changes in price have heen made in 
recent weeks standard lines of 
either bals or ribs, and none is ex- 


pected. 


on 


Whatever further price con- 
cessions will be made, if anv are to be 
made, will undoubtedly be of that in- 
timate nature which characterizes in- 
dividual transactions 

No prophet has yet appeared on the 
horizon to lead the market into a new 
vision of what should be done with 
heavy-weights. Something may de- 
velop on this score from the con- 
vention in Atlantic City last week, 
but thfs is to be doubted. The situa- 
tion is extremely complicated in its 
but remains singularly sim- 
ple in its fundamentals. Apparently 
there is nothing better to do than to 
wait as hopefully as possible until 


details, 


the patience of the jobber —or the 
bank—is exhausted. 
Underwear Trade Notes 


In this matter of prices, it is no 
secret that standard lines of heavy- 
weights may be bought for less than 
official opening quotations. “Tess than 
opening quotations” might mean al 
most anything, but certain mill rep- 
resentatives assert that about soc off 
is as far as they are authorized to go. 

Such a conciliatory attitude is un- 
to have made much of 


the 


derstood not 


an impression on few 
who have been in town in 
months. Most of them 
looking for bargains, but 


terpretation of the 


jobbers 
recent 
been 
in- 
not 


have 
their 


word has 
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Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 


Naturally it is your ambition to turn We are now able to sell Wildman 

out better hosiery at every opportunity. Spring Needle Knitters in all foreign 
countries. 

And our ambition has been, for the 
past 10 years, to make The Wildman On request we will send the “ Wild- 
Spring Needle Knitter produce finer and man Spring Needle Knitter Machine 
smoother fabric for you. Experience Instruction Book ” giving detailed infor- 
of users shows how well we have mation and description of every important 
succeeded. part of the machine. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


cided with that of the mill man. tion called to the numerous garments 


ne wonders what some of the of this type now on the market. 

nsylvania mills, normally running No one has yet explained satis 

women’s goods, which changed factorily why the mesh-top union suit 
to men’s light-weights, now has not been more successful, but it 


< of the shift. 
‘cording 


has unquestionably been a “flop” so far 
as volume is concerned. <A good gar 
ment of this type made in New York 
State sold only to the extent of 300 
dozens last year, and a good percent- 
age of this figure went to export trade. 

We still insist, speaking of money- 
making ideas, that some manufacturer 
could _— successfully merchandise. 
through national advertising, a 
branded two-piece garment, the shirt 
of light-weight knitted fabric, 
drawers cut and sewed. 
insistence it must be remembered that 


to numerous advices, 
ill of them propaganda, it has be- 
the fashion to experiment with 
ficial silk goods for men. 
much there is in all this 
)— men’s all-artificial silk suits 
mmething which will have to be 
nstrated by a few brave-spirited 


ers. 


st how 


: brilliant gentleman of the press 
has been loudly proclaiming the 
y-making possibilities of a men’s 
knitted shirt with nain- 
drawers should have his atten- 


the 


ination 


on such a campaign. 





Staple Hosiery Quotations 


Prices printed below represent fair average market quotations on staple 
hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 
merchandise, in mill packing, sold to the jobbing trade. Ranges are neces 
sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 


Men’s 

144 needle. 1 lb. transferred top. looped toe................... $.95-1.00 
176 needle, automatic top. sewed toe................00008- Y 70-75 
FO ME OOO So ohn sg 64.0 5b Reba wad eee eeu 9714-1.02%4 
220 GORING. GOINUOE. “GONIIE SGIE. onc. coos ccs. eesics ceseeeedees 1.60-1.70 
20) needle, full mercerized, double sole ................000: 1.70-1.85 
220 needle. full mercerized, double sole...................006- 1.80-2.25 
220-240 needle, fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel 

RRR ae gh Ne a ghar a ote et eg gs Sa a eam aia 2.75-3.10 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist. double sole (mercerized 

ol iy IRE, a epee peor 3.00-3.50 
240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel 

BEE ID ao an Be hes ha, des ateneie aust eR wo wand cee 4.50-5.00 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors..:..... 3.35-3.6214 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers.................-- 3.62%-3.75 

Women’s 

176 needle, 1% Ib., hem top, sewed toe..............ceceeeceee 90-95 
LZ OES 1a Te RIIMMUN so oicicle a'sle'a eee aeeeleegascedwen a 9714-1.05 
220-240 needle, full combed. double sole................20000. 1.70-1.89 
LONGO GEE, TA)  ROTORTIZOG: ax. ovens cans vac ceccce.cvevcuede 2.20-2.75 
344 needle, mercerized. ribbed-to-ankle ................0.0005- 3.25-3.50 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights............ 3.40-3.75 
220-240 needle. plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed 

ee SO eer eee eee 5 2.90-3.20 


220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer- 
Ceneee, RG PRINT ok css. Ss dws asa se cases hes 3.25-3.50 
(All-fibre goods in fancy stitches, 5-15¢ over above prices.) 
240-260 needle. silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and 
toe), standard goods 


ATR cio iain pal cele oan Ae waa a CeO S 5.75-6 ™ 
Pe RED Se tae 6 oc a cea a ti re ec 6.00-6.15 
240-260 needle. silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized 
RE PP INN IN ogra. 0a wiciays oceG vik Vos gar Gia ha SR a 6.35-6.75 
Children’s 
B oz. misses’ riba’ (on 7* rise SF fall 50)... co occ ck conc cnc: 1.00-1.95 
vs’ 3 Ib. Ixl-ribs (on 8: rise 106: fall S€).........000cccceces 1.90-2.15 
(0-344 needle misses combed (on 7; rise 74¢, fall 5¢)...... 1.65-1.80 
100 needle misses’ full mercerized Ixl and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; 
FIDE Se UN IN Rie oie ow aig eG oie cP En. oi lee aaw bean aes ee 2.25-2.40 
4 needle misses’ full mercerized, as above..................-. 2.42%-2.60 
Idren’s 7@ lengths, full mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain 
top (average Re NEU ce ree oe ain oe a cia ee 3.25-3.50 
( Iren’s 74 leneths, as above, jacquard tops.................- 3.50-3.75 
fants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops...............0000- 1.50-1.75 
RITES SORE D RUIN ORME eet che ti ete acl on oe Sigg iacreduls 1.60-1.75 
Full Fashioned—Women’s 
(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) 
fon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-in. boot.............. $11.00-12.50 
RN UNIAN RENE 055 he npra eco oc cbs aa a eta one can hare 13.50-15.50 
’ thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20-in. boot....... 10.50-11.59 
11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe. 19-20-in. boot. . . 12.00-13.50 
thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21-in. boot.......... 13.25-14.00 
FRAMERS UN AONE MENEE, So. c 5a. area Salers'a bag oo one era's 16. 50-19.00 
Men’s 
42 gauge, 10 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe............ 6.25-6.75 





In all this} 


it’s not our money that would be spent | 
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The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is 
one of the greatest developments in 
the art of finishing hosiery. It pre- 
vents the goods from creeping up 
during the drying process and the 
following advantages are all direct 
results of its use: 










Uniformity of length. 
No disfigurement of goods. 





= Less work for pairers. 
Sys Goods lie better in boxe. 





Improved finish of the product. 








PARAMOUNT FORMS and 
METHOD OF FINISHING 


have been developed to meet 






requirement of correct 





every 





finishing. 








With PARAMOUNT “EQUIPMENT you are 


assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 





chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. 





You will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 





space, improved factory conditions and ‘$atisfied 





help. If interested, our representative will call, 
DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL 
WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the improved 


results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying 






and Shaping Forms. 






You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or 
Rental basis. 





306 Broadway. 









Address all correspondence to Chicago Office. 


Paramount Service Goes With All Paramount Products 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 





Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 
| 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE KNITTING FIELD 


Making all grades of 
Hosiery in a more attrac- 
tive manner than ever 
before 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


Direct Sellers Busy 


(Continued from page 149) 


roers and possibly would have be- 

prejudiced against that par- 

ticular manufacturer’s goods. 
present the retailer sees which 


col 


styles and colors sell well and then 
can reorder as each style is moved 
from his shelves, resulting in a 


smaller amount of dead merchandise 
for him to finance. The retailer is 
also pleased to find mills which will 
permit him to work on this principle, 
though he realizes he and the 
consumers of the goods are com- 
pelled to pay the mill for doing this 
‘service. He knows that he can se- 
fairly prompt delivery on any 
lines ordered and also that the qual- 
ity will be the same as the last lot 
so far as possible, as the manu- 
facturer cannot lower the quality of 
the hosiery sold under his own name 
and trade-mark with as little conse- 
quence as a mill which sells un- 
marked goods to jobbers. In other 
words there is possibility of 
poorly made goods being delivered 
by a manufacturer having a reputa- 
tion to sustain than for a mill which 


sells unbranded goods to any one at 
all 


even 


cure 


less 


Men’s Pullovers 
Lead in Sweaters 


The Knitted Vest in for Hard 
Times?—Predict New Vogue 
for Women’s Novelties 
Here and there in the knitted outer- 
Wear market something of an im- 
provement is reported in business 
trom The jobbing trade 

uninterested as i 
er commitments. 


retailers. 
seems as ever in 
Reorder busi- 
ss on bathing suits, in any volume, 
still something to look forward to 


the majority of local selling offices. 


\ few shrewd manufacturers sell- 
ing direct to retailers claim to have 
seen the present style swing away 


mm Women's novelty sweaters 
ig aS a year or more ago. 


according to 


as 
These 
themselves, cor- 
gauged this movement in ad- 
‘e and turned over their plants 
men’s goods almost exclusively, 
the result that they have kept 
ing full or nearly full all this 


rectly 


Decline of Men’s Vests? 


wever this may be, it is not to 
iestioned that the run on men’s 
vers, mostly with fancy colored 
s, has kept many a small mill 
This merchandise is being 
in constantly increasing quan- 


D 


. it is understood, and it promises 
good for some time to come. 

As a consequence of this popularity 
‘cline in the 


is predicted, 


men’s 
few manu- 


vogue for 


and a 


facturers say they can already see 


signs of this on the horizon. 


A man whose judgment is usually 
sound believes that another cycle of 
popularity for women’s novelty 
sweaters will make its first ap- 
pearance this fall. His prediction is 
confined to quality § merchandise, 
which he believes will again be taken 
up by smarter women, now that the 
masses seem to have stopped wear- 
ing cheap novelties. 


April 


The following comparative statis- 
tics of exports during April and for 
the ten month period ended April this 
year and 1923, are issued by the De- 


Export Details 


partment of Commerce, last three 
ciphers of each figure omitted: 
Month of Ten months 


April 


5 ended April 
(in thousands) 


000's omitted) 


1923 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 

Raw cotton, including 

linters, bales | 259 320 4,690 5,174 
Raw cotton, including 

linters . . . |$39 , 664 | $48 ,590| $604 , 939 $820,907 
Cotton manufactures, 

total ‘ $12,843) $10, 288) $122, 101/ $104, 842 
Cotton cloths, total sq. 

yds. 44,741, 32,590) 469,754) 344,318 
Cotton cloths, total $7,820) $5,649) $73,531) $59,366 
Cotton duck, sq. yds. 752) 666, 8,067 6,863 
Cotton duck $309 $342) $8,452) $3,231 
Other cotton cloths: | 

Unbleached, sq. yds., 9,266, 7,153) 123,951! 77,496 

Unbleached | $1,248} $932) $14,673) $10,530 

Bleached, sq. yds. 6,406) 6,065) 74,713) 64,018 

Bleached ..| $1,079; $967) $11,184) $9,826 

Printed, sq. yds... . 10,706} 7,111) 93,678; 72,542 

Printed... | $1,698! $1,019! $13,119! $10,731 

Piece dyed, sq. yds.| 11,024, 6,723) 96,622) 68,181 

Piece dyed $2,136) $1,410) $17,784) $13,937 

Yarn dyed, sq. yds.) 6,584) 4,870) 72,791! 55,216 

Yarn dyed | $1,347 $978] $13,316) $11,108 
Cotton yarn, thread, 

etc. 

Carded yarn, lbs.. 668 542 7,796 4,277 

Carded yarn $326 $233; $3,219) $1,920 

Combed yarn, Ibs... | 458 438 4,303 3,982 

Combed yarn $321; $307) $2,845 2, 726 


Cotton hosiery, doz. 
pr. 7 527 


423 4,564 3,545 
Cotton hosiery $1,094 


$760! $8,974) $6,950 
Separate Skirts Popular 


The summer season has created a 
strong demand for both silk and 
flannel separate skirts, according to 


information from the United Skirt 
League of America. In the silk 
models pleats lead, in flannel the 
wrap-around models prevail. The 


woolen skirts bring to the fore some 
of the brightest colors ever shown in 
this style of garment, with plentiful 
showings of yellow, red, blue and 
green. Colors are also a feature of 
the white silk skirts, being used in 
horizontal stripes for a hem finish. 
This season’s approval of the en- 
semble effect is shown in some of the 
skirt houses by a display of a sleeve- 
less jacket to match the skirt for 
sportswear. Loose and comfortable 
lines are stressed in both skirts and 
jackets, many of the skirts being hip- 
line models and the jackets held in 
place with a single button. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The Gloversville 
Hosiery Co., is maintaining night opera- 
tions in addition to full day schedules 
in its plant here. 
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New Attachments 


Since its introduction, the Standard H Knitter 
has been recognized as having the most efficient 


and scientific construction of any hosiery 
machine on the market. 


To the basic machine which is mechanically 
sound have been added improvements and im- 


portant attachments for the production of 
specialties 


These lend added significance to the advantages 
of the Standard Knitter. For description of 
the new devices and information concerning 


those in process of development, write the 
consolidated concern. 





STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO. 


Standard Hosiery Machines 
Nye & Tredick Machines 


OFFICE & FACTOR™’ 
Beech & Anchorage Sts. 
Wilmington, Del. 


SHOW ROOM 


Room 901, City Center Bldg 
121 No. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


Plain Ribbed, Circular 
Flat Underwear 

Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 


and 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
Machines 


SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 


Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 
SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA 
ELBROOK, INC., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 
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a Bd REED LEN ee 


L ntieel loin ces aee a 


PRACTICALLY all manufacturers of 


full-fashioned hosiery use the “Reading” 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines. 


And the reason is simple enough—there 


is no other machine made that will give 
“Reading” results. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 


The READING’ 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 





Mav 31, 1924 
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Broadsilk Prices 


Nearing Bottom 


]) Some Instances Lower than 
1920 Levels—Price Guaran- 


Not Favored 


tees 


\ctivity in broadsilks was some- 
1t curtailed last week by further 
ness in raw silk which dropped 
the lowest prices of the season. 
Buvers these days are watching raw 
“Jk prices very closely and the new 
ikness made some hold off. There 
general feeling that prices are 

ing very close to bottom but there 
iso the belief that they will scrape 
is bottom for awhile before re- 
ewed activity brings any advance. 
‘son most qualities are unques- 
low. In a number of inst- 
neces they are below 1920 levels 
hich of themselves were lower than 
ny time in the four years preceding. 


17 
nablv 


In the belief that the next import- 
nt move will be upward a number of 
manufacturers are going to extreme 
stimulate business. The 
ove of one of the largest firms was 
example of this. This concern 
several weeks ago undertook to guar- 
ntee prices on undelivered and un- 
ld portions of orders in order to ge’ 
their customers to book for 
nths ahead. Several other of the 
manufacturers have followed 
lead. On the other hand a num- 

r f be unde-- 


1 
ngths to 


several 


of others have let it 
id that they would under no con- 
ions adopt this policy. 
Guaranteed prices would seem ‘o 
justification in an uncertain 
ss such silks. The manu- 
rer is taking enough chances as 
s without shouldering this addi- 
| burden. If the market goes up 
those who are adopting this pro- 
seem to think it will, then the 
ler or cutter reaps the benefit. 
goes down, the silk manufac- 
tands the loss, 


Str 


as 


ao 


Broadsilk Trade Notes 


cold, unseasonable weather is 
t to 


extent for the rather 
iving of silk this spring. 


some 
Re- 
ire praying for a few weeks 
ht, sunshiny to move 
very time they have a warm 


iy sales pick up decidedly and 


days 


nother week of rain. 
( ettes and chiffons are men- 
S very active of late. The 
t nm is that these will be 
he most active qualities for 
mer. Jobbers are pretty well 


for this demand but in some 
that the continued 
spot and June deliveries is 
Oo meet satisfactorily. Light 
Ts and reds wanted 


Is stated 


are as 


are 


Ae 


SILK SITUATION 


Less active. 


Raw 
optimism. 


ACTIVE 


silk decline to new low 


SILK STOCKS ON NEW 





GLANCE 
PRODUCTION: Further curtailment noted. 
DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 
RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


AT A 


Not thought to be increasing. 
Stocks unchanged; prices lower. 


puts damper on 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(For week ending May 26th) 


Year 1924 


High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
331, 253, Century Ribbon Mills... 100 26 26 26 
3834 203, Julius Kayser ......... 300 22 22 22 
313, 18 H.R. Mallinson & Co... 2,800 24%, 22 24 
331. 16 Van Haat) <s0cs%% 500 


- 


to cle - 


are 
particularly a Frenca 


Flat swinging 11 
mand 
crepe which has been introduced with 


a flat finish. 


crepes 


again 


to hav 


increasing 


Cutters are understood 
been in the market 
numbers last week despite 


in 


the DOSSI 


1 


bilities of labor troubles a little later 


on. 
Save in special instances wher 
silks have been bought cheaply and 
moved out immediately at clos 
prices, it is believed that 
have really the 


current low prices. It general 


consumers 
benefits o1 


ly takes 


secured 


two or more months for retail prices 


to follow the wholesale trend and for 
this reason the anticipated larget 
volume of sales resulting from low 
prices may be delaved until retailers 
have closed out their higher priced 
stocks. The trend has now been 


downward for the past five months so 


that some of the benefits have already 


been received but not until July at 
the earliest will the real effects be 
felt. 

Several houses report a good call 
lately for crepe Romaine. Colors 
wanted include the tan shades and 


grey and also the lighter yellows and 
whites. 

The 
on its buying 


cutting up trade has curtailed 


in the last week owing 


SUMMARY 
Best No. 1 Yokohama 


Exehange at 3 
Cost C. I. F. New 


Stocks Yokohama May 20th 


The desire of 


OF 


reelers to close out 


to the possibility of a strike. For 
the past three weeks the cutters 
hought heavily for spot deliveries 


evidently in the desire to rush some 
numbers through before the oper 
atives were called out should the 
question become serious. 
ate Sel ° 4 
Pessimism Overdone? 


\cting on the theory that it is al 


ways darkest just before dawn, a num 


ber of prominent silk men have ex 
pressed the opinion that an early turn 
for the better is likely. heir reason 
is that pessimism has become 


the 


unusu 


ily rife coincident with fresh 


weakness in raw silk and that this 


turn in the not far distant 


presages a 


future. Reasons tor the drop in silk 


prices are given as follows: Cold, un 
seasonable spring weather; lack oft 
confidence in mercantile circles due 
to uncertain political outlook; Japan 
ese earthquake causing Yen declin 
and forcing reelers to dispose of hold 
ings \rrayed against these and in 


dicating an early upturn are: Con 


tinued heavy sales of silks at retail: 
] reduced 


curtailment of output has 


stocks; silks firmly fixed in affections 
of consuming public: low prices now 
prevailing will greatly stimulate d 


mand. 


SILK CABLES 
1580 ven 
tli, 
$5.16 
27.400 


stocks of old 


bales 


silk 


season 


before starting on spring cocoons and possibly their desire to 
buy their supplies of spring cocoons as cheaply as they could, 


caused selling in Yokohama and new low prices for the year. 


Best No. 1 sold below 1600 ven for the first time and X\A be- 


low 1700 yen. 


At the lower prices which figured out at close 


to $5.00 a pound, exporters operated in a more extensive way. 


Over 3.000 bales were taken in 


the last four davs of the week. 


On the Bourse the old crop months registered severe declines but 


the new season months held up well. 
continues with Europe the only buyer. 


In Canton the dullness 
Prices hold firm there 


due to an advance in silver exchange. 





Ribbons Turn Duller 


After Improvement 


Orders 
In- 


Sending in as 
Some Millinery 


terest Noted 


Retailers 


Needed 


Atter a period which noted some 
improvement, the ribbon market 
turned duller again. With the raw 
market on an apparently stable basis 
over the past several weeks, there was 
a tendency toward more activity. 
This has been nipped the bud by 
the unexpected drop last week which 
had the effect of causing a number of 
buyers to defer their purchases. A 
steady volume of filling in orders is 


heine received from retailers all over 
At the i 


more important orders 


the country same time it 1s 


¢ 


understood that 


for summer merchandise are being 
held in abevance until prices are be 
leved to be at the bottom 

According to several sellers” the 
dress houses were operating a_ bit 
more actively. Narrows tor trimmings 
on their summer lines were wanted 
but for the most part simply for sam 
ples. Some millinery interest in the 
gros grains and moires was also ré¢ 
ported. In the wides lightweight 
crepe numbers for streamers were 


wanted as were also some of the plaid 


etfects White is being mentioned 


prominently as the color for summer 
and a number of houses are display- 
ing whites to the exclusion of the 
more staph colors. 


Raw Silk Declines 


Weakness in Yokohama Influences | 


Prices Here 
Yokohama 


Renewed weakness in 
made for lower prices in the local 
market last week. Quotations 
touched the lowest point of the year 
and are now below 1Q20 prices Phe 
drop in Yokohama forced importers 


to reduce their quotations but at the 
silks 
the 
to 


I 
is practically 
1 


same time spot in 13/15 size 


in crack grades at 


] 


particularly 


rocure as e TOT 


just as difficult 


here no underselling 
ht at 


even 20/22s which can be boug 


ibroad bringing $5.50 


a 20) 


more here 


for fi requirement 


} 


is noted 1 
contributes to the 


firmness of 
of 


which 


quotations on importers 


(3 Months B 
Japan Filature, Double Ex. A. 1 
Japan Filature, Double Ex. B. 1 
Japan Filature, Extra Best 12 
Japan Filature, Pixtra .- 13 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X.. 1 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1 1 
Canton Filature, New Style 1 
Canton Filature, New Style... 2 
China Steam Filature “Anchor” 
Grade (nominal)... ee 6 Sf 
Tsatlee Reree Blue Dragon 
Flying Horse” (nominal) 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon........ o Al 





Ty 


or rare 


To ie aac 
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An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 


fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or_ connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


No. 9 Foot Fower Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


LEAD WORK OF ALL KINDS 


Lead and Tin-Lined Tanks, Lead Coils, 
Lead Plug and Seat Valves for Tanks 


\lso make up, accor g to Specifications, any kind ot lead work and shiy 
rom our shops. We turnish men to do any kind of lead work desired 

your mill, by day's work or by contract. We keep in stock DURIRON 
\cid Resisting Pumps and Valves 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING & CONTRACTING CO. 
P. O. Box 636 CHARLESTON, S. C. 








CAROLINA STEEL & IRON CO. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
FABRICATED STEEL MOTOR SUPPORTS, SMOKESTACKS AND BREECHINGS 
REINFORCING STEEL BOILER TUBES 
Beams, Angles, Channels, Bars, Plates 
3000 TONS IN STOCK. CAPACITY 1000 TONS PER MONTH. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
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QUOIDMER ENGINEERING COMPANY 





Soot Cleaner and Feed Water Regulator. 
"Rigging, Erecting, Furnace Work Specialty 








SPECIALIZING 


IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 












James W. Cox, Jr., Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
We have had extensive cmpeeene Souneing oo textile developments 





LEONARD METCALF _WATER SUPPLY | 
HARRISON PO EDDY METCALF & EDDY Treatment ot Sewasg } 
and Industrial Wast 
CHARLES W. SHERMAN ek . Supervision ot \ 
Suahisaesk anaies Consu!ting En ineers struction and Op: 


tion. Laboratory f | 


Boston, Mass. Chemical and Biolog 
cal Analyses. 


FRANK A. MARSTON 
JOHN PO WENTWORTH 


14 Beacon &t. 


HUMAN 


ENGINEERING 


Railway Audit and Inspection Company, Inc. 


Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


_ Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
BRANCHES: New Orleans Pittsburgh Baltimore St. Louis 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspond:nce Soli:ited 











Save in Freight by using 


WILTS VENEER | 
PACKING CASES _ | 


They are lighter and stronger, made 
of perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
Shocks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds 
in freight on every shipment because 
of extreme lightness. Stronger than 
inch boards, burglar proof, water- 
proof and clean. 

Write for prices and samples 
Convincing prices — Quick service 


WILTS VENEER CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


501-7 LACLEDE GAS BLDG. 
SAINT LouIs 


A complete organization with 
every facility for handling your 
building program from initial de- 
signing to the completed and 
equipped structure. Under one 
head we combine the highly spe- 
cialized departments of 


DESIGNING 


architectural—structural 








ENGINEERING 


civil—mechanical—electrical 





BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 


CONSTRUCTION 
all types—all materials 


Only one moderate service charge 
is added to the net cost of the 


building. This cost is guaran- TONS PRESSURE 
teed. Many notable buildings With or without 
—from New York to Oklahoma motor 
—were designed and constructed Size to suit your 
by Widmer. Every owner en- work 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert)) 
Press Co., Inc. || 
388 West Wat St. || 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. |) 


dorses our methods. 


Write for Booklet “See Widmer First” 








OLIVER L. BALLARD 


Boiler Room Engineering & Centracting 
Dismantle and Remodel your Boiler Reom. 
Agent for Jointless Fire Brick, Vulcan 


——.... .. . . eee 
Steel Plate Constructon| 
RE OM oe Mer Be 

} Steel River Barges and Plate Work of all Kinds 
MR a Me " 
RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 
General Offices, ety Pa. 


36 Years’ Experience, all kinds ef Boilers 
P. O. Box 154, Charlotte, N. C. 


& 
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Substantial 
Shares—Fairhaven Plan Ap- 
proved by Stockholders 


Boston, May 27.—There has been 
listed textile 
shares and a substantial advance in 
quotations, but this has not been true 
)f trading in unlisted textiles which 
remain extremely dull and practically 
unchanged in value. 
listed textiles has been largely con- 
fined to the American Woolen and 
Amoskeag issues and to Pacific, and 
it has been partly in sympathy 
with the general improvement in the 
there is evidence that 
it has been based upon the realization 
that these particular securities have 
been selling recently at unwarrant- 
ably low figures. From a low a week 
American Wool pre- 


increased 


0 f 


while 


il 


stock market, 


ago of 9634 


ferred has advanced 134 points to to render such a wage reduction un- now be directly available for other 
9814; the common has sold within a necessary is a much more sudden and purposes. The personnel of the Pema- 
range of 627% to 67%, closing today radical recovery in business and ad- quid Mills and the Worth Mills or- 
at 66 for a net advance of 1% points. vance in prices than now seems ganizations have not been made pub- 
Amoskeag common shows a net ad- probable. The recovery may be rapid lic, although it is understood that 
vance of I point after having sold and radical when it comes, but there they have been determined upon in 
last week as low as 66. It closed to- are very few who now expect it be- large part. 
day at 6714, and the preferred is fore the late summer or early fall 
nominally unchanged at 72. Pacific : Boston Stock Auctions 
has advanced to 80% Fairhaven Plan Approved ee 
es . to 80% from a low last ; PI Che following sales of textile shares 
week of 79. A substantial majority of both were made at today’s auctions 
Stock Val N Mini classes of stock of the Fairhaven  gpys Mills a oe 
toc aiues (Near ‘Viinimum Mills. cotton varns and tire cloths, 10 Pepperell 148 28 
7 j = aes 5 Ludlow ....:.. 142 1! 
t may be assumed with some con- New Bedford, Mass., was voted in 1) Pwisht él ‘a 
fidence that values of most textile favor of the sale of mill No. 3 to a Bs. a r= patel com... 165% or 
a . . washua, "Om. oo 1 
ecurities have now discounted the new corporation to be known as the 46 Arlington 1H) 14 + 
worst that can happen. Few cotton Pemaquid Mills, at a special meeting 495 Total 
MILL STATEMENTS 
| Fiscal year | Assets 
Name and address of company —— of ae iG : oe ee ; st Mi é , . 
oa Cash and Raw Total ildit si ee <a e 
Year Date | debts material quick sabi Ta 
| receivable mdse, etc assets tad Amount ipt 
Rice Company, Pittsfield) §$. | 1923 |Dec. 31 $229,758 | $2 09, 204 $438,962 $69,900 $95,836 | Se 
1922 |Dec. 31} 123,297 37,765 | 261,062 54,631 241,378 | Securit 
| | | | 
Adams Woolen Mills, Adams, Mass. W. | 1923 |Dec. 31 127,389 | 142,164 269,553 | 252,361 16,635 | Miscellaneou 
| 1922 |Dec. 31 | 48,037 | 159,382 | 207,419 | 231,311 815 | Pre nce 
American Printing Co., Pall River,| S. } 1923 |Dec. 31 | 8,408,485 5,730,623 | 14,139,108 8,137,730 427,325 | Prepaid Item | 
M |} 1922 |Dec. 31 | 10,068,823 ‘ 550,475 | 14,619,298 | 8,202,757 541,168 | Miscellaneous 
Bc Mfg Co., New Bedford} C. | 1923 |Dec. 31 | 371,825 388,389 760,214 1,759,767 
M | 1922 |Dec. 31} 487,525 | 386,960 | 874,485 | 1,753,122 
| | 
fg. Corp., New Bedford,| C. | 1923 |Dec. 31 746,773 | 660,528 | 1,407,301 | 1,295,870 11,800 | Treasury Stock 
| 1922 |Dec. 31 470,401 692,463 | 1,163,637 | 1,289,107 11,800 | Trea Stock....| 
| | | 
k Mills, Hillsboro, N. H K. | 1923 |Dec. 31 205,812 | 168,518 474, 330 377,908 200,000 | Good Will 
1922 |Dec. 31 198,241 | 163, 198 473,439 377,908 | 200,000 | Good Wil 
fills, Esmond, R.I.... 1923 \Dec 31 773,616 | 967,408 | 1,741,024 | 3,271,411 581,800 t 
1922 |Dec. 31 851,282 581,209 | 1,432,491 | 2,491,115 533,390 nts 
Josiah Perry, Inc.| W. | 1923 |Dec. 31 83,651 160,633 | 244,284 220,580 | 192,742 | Miscellane 
r, Mass | 1922 |Dec. 31 92,282 189,863 | 382,145 195,495 192,742 | Miscellane 
Mills, New Bedford C. | 1923 |Dec. 31 661,520 | 1,351,282 | 2,012,802 ,870, 468 100,200 | Invest 
| 1922 |Dec. 31| 655.495 | 1,338,055 | 1,993'550 | 5.222'662 
G o., Fitchburg, Mass.| C. | 1923 |Sept. 30 262,145 | 647,416 | 919,561 | 1,221,535 45,855 | Miscellaneou 
| | 1922 |Sept. 30 351, 664 622,230 | 978,894} 1,231,291 29,593 | Miscellaneous 
Har Mig. Co., Lowell, Mass..| CC. | 1923 |Dec. 31 | 598,299 2,569,380 | 3,167,679 | 6,349,033 49,904 | Prepaid Interest... 
1922 |Dec. 31 | 1,029,399 1,976,329 | 3,005,728 6, 206,032 30,243 | Prepaid Interest. ..| 


1y 31, 1924 








Recovery 


interest in 


in 







Textile Securities 


Show Resiliency 





ial 





Listed 


The trading in 


mill executives expect to do better 
than break even for the second quar- 
ter of the year, and most of them are 
prepared for a similar experience 
during the third quarter of the year. 
A similar policy has been pursued by 
manufacturers in other branches of 
the industry that are facing similar 
conditions. Dividends have been cut 
to the bone by most mills and so have 
with one exception; this 
ception is wages. Here and there in 
various branches of the industry, mill 
executives having an opportunity to 
secure business at or close to cost 
have given operatives the opportunity 
to secure more work at wage reduc- 
tions ranging from I0 to 20%, and 
in most cases these opportunities have 


costs, ex 


been accepted. Such incidents are 
bound to become more common as 
business improves, and it is reason- 
ably certain that this will eventually 
result in the elimination of the un 
warranted wage advance that was 
granted by New England mills a year 


ago. The only factor that seems likely 
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yn Tuesday at the offices of th: 

Boston. Something over 
the 

the meeting 
the su 


com- 
pany 11 
ooo shares of 35,000 outstanding 
\lthougu 
the 


to 


were voted at 
not necessary to 
hoped 
consent 


preferred stock and a 


ccess of 
directors 
hirds of the 
meeting 


plan it is by the 


secure of two-t 


special 


has been called for June 16 to can- 
vass the vote of preferred stock- 
holders. No important changes have 
been made in the plan as reported in 
these columns last week. It was re- 
ported at the meeting that all but 
$100,000 of the stock of the Worth 
Mills, Ft. Worth, Texas, which will 
be controlled bv the Pemaguid Mills, 


has been placed at public subscription 
last Saturday, with every prob- 


ability that all of the stock not owned 


since 


by the Pemaquid will be sold, thus 
rendering it unnecessary for the lat- 
ter to underwrite any part of the 
Worth Mills preferred: the Pema- 
quid Mills was obligated nder- 


preferred 
capital will 


write up to $150,000 of th 
stock and this part of its 

















Surplus arising through 
ehcit $261, 76' 


Deficit $151,469. 


appraisal of plant: 
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Decline in Mill Shares 
Another 


registered in the 


Heavy 
Gastonia, N. C. 


ake 
eciine Was 


bid 


heay V 


average 


price of 25 cotton mill stocks as 
released by R. S. Dickson & Co. of 
this citv and Greenville, S. C., last 
week. The average last week stands 


at 122.56 against 124.20 for the pre- 


vious week, a net decline of 164 points 


which is the lowest point reached this 
year. Trading in common stocks re- 
mained unusually quiet, only a few 
odd lots being bought. Stocks show- 
ing losses for the week were as fol- 
lows: Climax 9, Clifton 5, American 
Yarn & Processing and Efird 4, An- 
derson, Judson & Woodside 2, Sib- 
lev, Poinsett and Orr 1 point each in 
bid price. The preferred stock mar- 
ket was somewhat active, large blocks 


\. M. Edna, Art Clot! 
Henrietta preferred being 


1 and 
bought. 


of Smvyre, 


New England Textile Stocks 





(Quotations based upon last sales at 
Boston public auction and Boston Steck 
Exchange.) 

Latest Previous 

Sales Sales 
American Woolen, pfd .. 9814 6% 
Amoskeag, com............... O7% 664, 
EN os. vee eeiennws 142%, 145 
PAE ai ¥ kn edi cs cdbedaene 720 760 
BPUCOD cis .ees cela eandwennears 101%, 10244 
act wun 5 shaken naee 2351, 23514 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd........ 1144, 114% 
PIES ‘catieeactedasuvaedsem-agien 13514 . 
ES i chuce Bian cea eedeeawe 115 130 
OOO. WEG civics ceececwuad 9314 101 
DUGMEE. ccectunecddwadunwenees 129 120% 
UN BION oo va'vines 0060 «dines 180 182% 
MSO ERs wa care cacenanekan's 23% 24 
Hamilton Woolen............ 95M 95 
PROTO EN Ga cede chen ckes 4414 47% 
BHA 5 one caer od itcares 150% «149 
N. E. Southern, pfd.......e.. 55 57 
DPOIGR COM: a cs kw sthccetlws 40 2 
DIONE. ooo ks. Se dawanas een 71% ® 
Ludlow Association.......... 143% 142 
A EE ee ee rea 142% 145 
PRGDGRCIIGBOCED | oe cick duc veces es 37% =144% 
PEOTTIQIBER 6655504 cadets ceiecs 102% 100) 








Total Accounts 
anlar 
floating 
} and funded | 
| debt | | 
——————|— oa a 
$604,698 | $58,079 $300,000 | $246,619 
557,071 | 79,071 200,000 | 277,696 
538,555 23,139 | 100,000 | 415,416 
439,545 65,422 100,000 274,123 
22,704,163 8,805,000 2,000,000 11,899,009 
23,363,223 8,906,839 | 2,000,000 12" 456,384 
| 
2,519,981 | 69,878 | 1,196,900 | 1,253,203 
2,627,607 108,494 1,319,700 | 1,198,413 
| 
2,714,971 | 226, 186 750,000 | 1,738,785 
2,464,544 | 26,478 750,000 | 1,488,066 
52,238 | 700,000 352,238 
1,051,347 ; 700 , 000 351,347 





235 | 





5,594 498 ,541 1,615,000 | 3,480,603 
4,456,996 110,797 1,615,000 | 2,731,199 
| 
657,606 | 6,494 | 350,000 301,112 
670,382 | 30,382 | 350,000 290 ,000 
6,983,470 | 1,755,000 | 3,500,000 | 1,728,470 
7,216,212 1,710,000 3,500,000 | 2,006,212 
2,176,951 | 1,077,971 | 1,200,000 | 1160,249 
2,234,778 | 1,014'575 | 1,200,000 220,204 
9,566,616 | 2,392,719 | 3,600,000 | 3,573,897 
9,242,003 | 2,015,191 | 3,600,000 | 3,626,812 

















FEL 


Justifying Your 
Confidence— 


HEN a purchasing agent specifies American 
Felt Company’s felts for textile use, it is an 
expression of confidence in us. 

We are conscious of this faith and so we produce 
the finest felt that modern equipment and highly 
skilled craftsmen can create. 

All the resources and facilities of this organization 
are available to textile manufacturers through our 
branch offices. 


AMERICAN FELT COMPANY 
114 E. 13th St., New York City 
325 So. Market Street, Chicago 


211 Congress St., Boston 


NORTH and SOUTH 
Wherever You Go 


YOU FIND MASONS 


the right 
materials, they invariably make good. 


In cotton, woolen and silk mills both North 


Conscientiously constructed of 


Mason Mill and Machine Brushes 
are continually demonstrating their practical 
utility, satisfaction and durability. 


and South, 


You too should use them in your plant and 
avail yourself of their superior features. 


Give them a trial. 
We also refill brushes 
MASON BRUSH WORKS 


Chas. A. O’Neil, Agent & Mgr. 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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ESS Sas | 
Why It Pays to Specify « 





| 
SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES : 






Barber Drivi ‘ 
arber Driving Tapes 
Wy 
wy 
Barber Spinning and Twisting tapes are the strongest and 
the longest wearing on the market. here is a very 
appreciable difference in the length of life of each tape on 
each spindle. hen you consider the total number of 
spindles in your mill, you'll realize the real money the use 
of these tapes can save you in a short time. 


The Barber Mfg. Co. was the first to manufacture driving 
tapes and it still leads the field. Years before the first 
tape-driven cotton frames Barber tapes for worsted and 
jute drives were widely used and gave satisfaction. ‘ 


The popularity of these tapes for all drives today is best 
evidenced by the number and character of the mills using 
them exclusively. 


Barber Manufacturing Co. 
199 Perkins Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


K< da cccd dd (ELE LEME 


It isn’t the fault 
of the dyestuff 


—in many cz2ses where colors appear blurred and 
blemishes show up in the finished cloth. It’s very 
often the fault of the water used. 


Even a very little dirt in the water mars the fab- 
rics, and the presence of oil or grease in small 
quantities is bound to cloud the colors. 

Mills like the Pacific Mills Print Works and Arl- 
ington Mills in Lawrence, 2nd the Arnold Print 
Works in No. Adams, Mass., have found that it 
pays to install 


Norwood Filters 


and to be sure of the water used for dyeing. 


These “made-to-order” filters provide water so 
clean and pure that it cen be used for drinking 
water. (In fact, a Virginia mill community is 
using it for just that purpose today). 

Norwood engineers specialize in building filters 
for the needs of the individual mill, whether large 
or small. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 





‘ 
av 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


ashua Mfg. Co., com........ uae 76 
aumkeag, DEW......sccccess 180 195 
NCWMAFREE 22. ccccccscccccccs 140 135 
vo Ee ret eee SOl4 79 
‘~Iymouth Cordage........... liz, «69110% 
remont & Suffolk........... 10S7g = 10814 
._Tgpeen aR as areata 22 125% 


Miscellaneous Stocks 


(Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., 
0 State Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Bid Asked 
Yo a See 101 103 








ates Mfg. Co 185 195 
igelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 

WOE Coca vakeaknsahG oes vans ee 107 er 
BOGE - DENIER 6 6:0:0.55 c0.00 0.0% 145 155 
COUMMNUE BEE. COs i occ secs 140 150 
Doieht Bis. CO. isc.ssccceccs 60 63 
RA WeREG Beem. CO. .cecccccee 82 eee 
ee ee ee ee 113 alatae 
ae Ue Gs i 6.60% oes cee 170 176 
UU I cece sens cenenceks 125 pao 
Great Falls Mfg. Co.. 24 hiaiers 
FIGMACOM BEER, COics csnccicts 38 41 
Hamilton Woolen Co........ 8 88 
Laneaster Mills, com........ 113 117 
Lancaster Mills, pfd......... 96 98 
Lawrence Mfg. Co.......sc0e ones 
Lowell Bleachery............. 125 128 
Ludlow Mfg. Associates...... 142 bees 
DiPEGGR BENIB. vce ecesincncsacee 134 138 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills... 134 137 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., com.... 98 102 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., pfd.... 75 78 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 181 scne 
Nashua Mfg. Co., pfd........ 97 100 
Senter UN ha ane oa sue aes. 46 ereein'e $iien 100 
Pepperell Mfg. Co............ 108 112 
Plymouth Cordage Co........ 107 rack 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills..... anes 100 
Waltham Bleachery & Dye 

MONE, -.ccusedavecbaetieseks ote 75 
is) ae) ee 7 75 
West Point Mfg. Co........ 130 137 
Se re 2. sce be ess seus ae 100 ae 
New Bedford Quotations 
(Quotations furnished by Sanford & 

Kelly) 

Bid Asked 
eS ae re 115 sa 
Beacon Mfg. Co. pfd......... 9714 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., com......... 145 155 
Booth Bre. Co., DIB... 0c severe 112 i 
ES I Oe eee pein 185 
Se CE: NG ova ccecenerce 117% 125 
a oa 130 oa 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.... 128 133 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.... 85 921% 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd.......... aia 75 
Fairhaven Mills, com........ 65 75 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com...... 100) =«=:110 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd........ aa 921% 
oo a res 125 135 
mecngway Mtr. CO...ccsccee me see 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com....... — 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd........ Tee sss 
NS eS eee F Se 
NS Sa - 40 45 
Nashawena Mills............. 100) 102 
I, oes bee sendveee ens 210 nee 
Ae eS ee 105 ee 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd..... 97 . 
Nonquitt Spinning Co....... 50 ; 
yo Se oes 450 ‘s 
4 ae On ee 
Quissett Mills, com.......... 165 180 
Quissett Mills, pfd........... De xs 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com......... med 4 
Ly ee ee | eee 6 62 
RD UNE a esses) awit ewer Ks 150 =—-:160 
SEE MINES coin oex.evwenevawas *110 es 
We MOORES ~ DEUS. ois 6 iv cc vee a sia 9214 
WRMEAT WEENI Gs oon c ccccsecss “oe 150 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffaids 


& Co.) 

Bid Askel 
American Linen Co........+ 40 cach 
REUVERORE BOLIG. . occ cachecece nate 40 
Barmara Wie. Co... . si cccccse 90 ae 
order City Mie. Co.....0..  .. 200 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard... 110 =112 
ge ORS 8 re eee 30 oem 
DLT eg he So es ‘ 70 
i -. eee oe 1380 
LORMGEL: RAMs 94.0044 6K0.0:0 siaice’e nee 145 
PRUE MNNBcs os ccsesscadsawecd ‘ni 105 
EM Doce Ee ees cow ob 
avol Mills fractions........ ioe 30 





Dividend Notice 





BOOTT MILLS 


A quarterly dividend of one and _three- 
larters per cent. will be paid on June 2, 1924, 
Stockholders of record at close of business 
ay 17, 1924. 


FREDERICK A, FLATHER, Treasurer. 





WU SRE. Sec Roew kone « bes 125 
COPING BIE a oo 5 Kceoi0e. 5:6 052850 iw 

King Philip Mills ......... 145 
Laurel Lake Mills, com...... ‘ oe 
ASS Oe eee ree a 100 
Mechanics Mills .......... i S4 
Merchants Mfg. Co........... 130 
Narragansett Mills......... 100 
Re TIERS he vied are ede ais 70 
Parker MMS, COM: ... 662s -000 swe 35 
Parker Millis, pfd............ Ba 75 
Pilgrim Mills... = 7 175 200 
Pocasnet Mig. CO.cesccccccns ; 6 
Namamere BITS. COs. cccess 235 235 
Sea@onnet Mills......... ~~ 3 cas 
IN I os aa s so we, Sms aa eS ites 70 
MERRIE MNEs a 6 06060 hives euee cane 92 
Meeveme Mim. CO... .cscccsseces 105 ; 
Union Cottun Mfg. Co........ es 138 
Wampanoag Mills............ 8 


Weetamve Mills 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 


Bid Asked 


Acme Spinning Co.......... og 102 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co.. vo 100 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co., 

Bp Me eae k verses eedeeses SOR 2c5i 
Arlington Cotton Mills... ox 116 
OE BEIGE oo sic ceecvessce ; V5 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills....... 150 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, 7% 

eS ee ee ee 104 


Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10)... 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 





ES AS oer 18 21 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

EE aa ean a ita a g wamee eh ale 6 102 105 
China Grove Cotton Mills.... ww 101 
CR Ws CO oe civn eco 0b Feces 90 = =101 
Climax Spinning Co......... 149-156 
CE” ees oa dceweas SD ow 
Crescent Spinning Co...... ; 4 100 
DN BEISES ) cane eins se eeeinses 100-106 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd.... 10 44 
Durham Hosiery, “B”’....... 5 8 
Ee a) ee SO SD 
PO “DORs Tics sssc cess 4G 76 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co...... 144 : 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

BEE.. cinaew saree ates ecasax's 102 
ete i C0 6.000.500. 4:8 5 0 one 228 anes 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.). i) no 
Gray Mfg. Co.... cae s 110 115 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co... 7% 9 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7% 

DE Srp hs a hs SRN eee eiale 1 105 
Henrietta 7% pfd......csecee 10 = 102 
Imperial Yarn Mills.......... % 145 
Jennings Cotton Mills........ 20) 276 
LAME ORG -DOMIG x viacscicesese ‘3 Ww 6 
Locke Cotton Mills Co...... 16 .. 
BONS RE 0 os *“) 
Matenele MES, CO. 6scccccwnss. 10 
Mansfield Mills....... bak ane lo 176 
Mooresville Cotton Mills..... oo 106 
Bee Si ie baa ches 6sa<sanas 6 71 
National Yarn Mill........ = tes 131 
Parkdale Mills... ...<..ce. ns 99 110 
Perfection Spinning Co....... tM) 02 
Priscilla Spinning Co......... iS et) 
Se = oe: SPR eee 110116 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co....... S4 90 
Roanoke Mills, 744% 1st pfd. 102% .. 
Roanoke Mills, 8% pfd...... 97 100 
Rosemary, 74% pfd.......... 96 98 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co....... 96 101 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.... 9% 100 
Sterling Spinning Co........ 109 = 
Stowe Spinning Co........... 87 1 
Victory Yarn Mills Co....... 72 81 
Victory, 8% pfd...... scree O akan 99 101 
Winget Yarn Mills Co...... 65 75 
Wiscassett Mills Co.......... 180 


Reduced Export Tax 
WasSHINGTON, D. C.—Wool is one 
of the commodities in which changes 


have been made in the Argentine 


export schedule for the month of 
May. The duty on Entre Rios wool 
has been lowered from 43.90 to 42.65 
pesos per metric ton; Southern wool 
from 33.75 to 32.60; Cordoba wool 
from 27.05 to 26.25; and Western 
wool from 20.84 to 18.98, according 
to word from Commercial Attache 
Edward F. Feely. 


*DowNINGTOWN, Pa. Plans for reor 
ganizing the Downingtown Woolen Mills 
have been abandoned, according to John 
J. McCloskey, receiver, who states that 
the business will be liquidated. 





For even, thorough dyeing 


—install the Strickland paddle type machine. 


The dye liquor is rapidly circulated and goods are kept under 


water at all times. 


The drop bottom (shown above) prevents goods from stick- 


ing or hanging up on bottom. 


Write for prices and detailed description of: 


The Strickland Paddle type Dyeing Machine 
The Strickland Sample lot Dyeing Machine 
The Strickland Bleaching Tank 


STRICKLAND | 
PATTERN WORKS. | 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Scientific Mixing 
Means Perfect Mixing 


Wherever liquids are to 
be mixed, Lightnin Portable 
Mixers do the work thor- 
oughly, quickly and at, min- 
imum expense. 


Propellers exert a down- 
ward-and-diagonal thrust, giv- 
ing a complete turnover and 
rotation in TWO directions. 
The most perfect mixing of 
liquids possible—because the 
most scientific. 


Clamps to any type of mixing vessel; may be set 


at any angle by means of universal joint. 
scopic shaft adjusts to vessels of various depths. 
Deeply submerged propeller eliminates splashing. 
All working parts, including vertical motor, strongly 
Furnished im nine sizes to mix from | gal. 


housed. 
to 2000 gals. 


Write for Booklet No. 53 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
229-231 East 38th Street, New York City 


4. PORTABLE 


> - = 
x 


Tele- 


MIXERS ~~ 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 | 
| 


DEPENDABLE . 
COTTON YARNS | 


Schell, Longstreth e Co, 


230-2 Chestnut St. Product of i 
Philadelphia, Pa. Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Carded and Combed Many world-famed knitted and 


woven fabrics are made in whole 
or in part of Flint fine yarns. At 
this plant we spin combed 30s 
to 80s, single and ply, suitable 
for knitting, weaving, lace and 


COTTON YARNS 


iit | converting purposes. 
a Quotations and samples promptly 
Descriptions for submitted. 
7 . H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
Knitting and Weaving 225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Also exclusively representing 
Boston Cleveland New York | OPA ING TON COTTON MILLS ARROW MILLS. ING. 
Reading MYRTLE MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 

















KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
rf Range: 14/1-24/1 





Staple Good Middling, 1” to 1-1/16’"— 
this is the raw material from which 
King Yarnsemerge. But good cotton 
is merely one factor which assures 
their high quality. Modern process- 
ing—watchfulness—careful inspection 
—these all have a part. 


Johnston Standards ~ 


REGISTERED US Pat. “ornce. 





GOOD Cotton, the first essential for quality yarn, selected MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C, Sold Direct 
by proven methods and passed by an expert 
grader. 
y 
BETTER Machinery, the latest improved and thoroughly us 4 
modern maintained ata high standard of efficiency. 3P AIGE,. SCHOOLFIELD & CO.. Inc] ¥ 


BEST Workmanship, the indispensable human equation 
without which material and machinery, however 
good, could not properly function. 


 Carded— COTTON YARNS — Combed 


SSOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
MANDEVILLE MILLS, Carrollton, Ga.” 
"AUDREY SPINNING MILLS, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

WHITE HALL YARN MILLS, White Hall, Ga. 
CHATHAM MBG. CO., (Cotton Dept.) Elkin, N. C. 


—? 


SUPREME Finished yarns ot quality suited to the highest 
class of fabrics and backed by the service of a re- 
sponsible and established organization. 


JOHNSTON MILLS ‘SS COMPANY 


Direct to Consumer" 


Knitting and Weaving ~Mercerized and Natural 
COTTON YARNS 


Sole Selling Agents ~ SPINNERS PROCESSING C? SPENDALE, NC. 
YORK CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA BOSTON 


Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists— 
Cable Cords—Ratinés and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New ‘York City 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
LA SKKRKKRARANANANA MAK ANNANN NNN NN NNNANAS NN CNNSI IT 





Eero | 


iiciatinincsciaiaetimiaenirenee 





s 


[ — 
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\naffected by the 
Advance in Cotton 


Quotations Barely Hold, Despite 
Raw Material Strength— 
Market Continues Upset 

New Yorx.—So far as the yarn 

nsumer is concerned higher raw 
cotton has not had the slightest effect 
on the yarn market. Buyers are in 
the saddle, and they know it; instead 
of frightening them, the — steady 
advance of the raw material seems to 
have encouraged them, in some mys- 
terious way, to press for lower prices 
than those at which they could buy 
several weeks ago. And the fly in 
the ointment is that they claim to be 
able to pick up what quantities they 
need at prices which are actually 
lower. 

In other words, the market con- 
tinues disorganized, and prices are to 
all intents and purposes practically 
uninfluenced by raw material fluctua- 
tions. It remains as true as ever 
that each transaction is put through 
on strictly an individual basis. There 
can be no great strength in a market 
which is admittedly overproduced. 


Spinners Raise Prices 

Certain spinners, it is true, have 
put up their asking prices in wires to 
local dealers, instances being cited by 
the latter of mills which early in the 
week raised their figures an average 
of Ic a pound on a number of counts. 
These advances do not seem to have 
had any effect on the general market, 
however. 

It is possible to buy the limited 
quantities of yarns for which there 
are inquiries in the market at prices 
which are practically unchanged 
from those of the last few weeks. 
Dealers continue to insist that the 
amount of their stocks is negligible, 
yet they appear sufficiently large to 
take care of the business that is being 
done, 


Singles Higher than Plys 

\s has been the case for many 
months, the market as a whole re- 
mains bare of features. Small-lot 
uving continues the order of the 
day—perhaps “order of the year” 
would be better phraseology—and 
volume is most disappointing. The 
Wire trade, whose operations have 
been the backbone of the market all 

s year, has been sorely missed so 

this month, and its total buying 
is understood to have been negligible. 
\'| other consuming trades are re- 
ported unusually wary and skeptical 
‘urrent quotations. 
ne of the interesting points which 
been emphasized in recent weeks 
hat single carded yarns, because 
Ot their relative scarcity, continue 

(Continued on page 163) 
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COTTON 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business May 28) 
Carded—(Average Quality) 
Single Skeins and Tubes—Warp Twist 








ee ee eee —42 20s ; 45 46 
WN 3 outa whe ree + Gk eee — —43 RNs. oO eb wdaees a - —438 
BE i ono Sea nee ee are hu pas — —43 a Oi. cla acaba - —49 
145 eek 6s bb eee ee wes 6 eee — —44 30s seus e - dl 
eco Mths eS eared — —44 WOR 66 a 3is24 58 —d9 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

a Ssh awe staat went cs Sis — —42 BME) ai eo te oes ait eee ore — —48 
TIE a his. uaa taie ncidcaries wh Sr — —43 Rss sin ea ae a Wiese amas — —49 
BES pa aiswnemmeasiacaiars 43 —44 DE? Fiscwecranewdaes «on 52 
PN a iiania sotaaneaenes 44 —45 E> is. wed awake weeeww ess 58 —59 
I care i a Ci ols gar Naa igen inte 44144—45 SNE” in'¢ Wie ess le edsis MeN eS 59 —60 
ee ae 45 —46 go doaia & sfuceiaetue toms — —7l 

Single Warps 
DMR a srcle scares Sita ew atea i 43 —44 DE igo w ada cd Rie sik ome eaiete — —49 
SN dc sarah eg 4 Bad cates Roce Be CRE osc kes ciedarisneene — —850 
DO a ary at aera a wld — —45 Ba 5.5. cine debe wks aes re —52 
ere sniial aise asics ab SN PRI 55s ores ow c.s.arera sic ...60 —6l 
ee eee 46 —46% . 
Two-Ply Warps 

MS iii eta enh Gl sce eiane dw Qcbod 42 —43 ME 56 acs ee aia ec 6 ewe ere aces — —49 
IR ht is wiciw dts. ate ate «oot 43 —44 De Siinc? ears trea pre's welt — —850 
MN Aiea: 5:6 wabek sik 0 44 —45 30s-2 .....51 —652 
NE iiss dc app alse o0:5 ia — —4514 40s-2 ordinary ..........— -——58 
EE ae ng ci, ole. a ater. ar ke 4544—46 40s-2 high breakage......63 —64 
MR eso cineca. Sela eed 46 —47 DOE bn aes taee wees ...10 —72 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 36-37c.; white, 40-41 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 


oe satan eisinie eaueeles at EE ERIN 50 650 vs ceases ceeds 45 —45% 
PINS siacds Raita tier istnce ce is — —42 22s Jaeger and silver....46 —47 
MONE Wn. 26Soihs ess rigelisi arisen — —A42ZM B4e .... cc cece cece cen — —46 
ROU sais ahi dereserele-e ha ee oe 44 — —43 SOME i625, eee are time's! ar k!e orem — —4 
| RNC eae teeter — —43% 30s tying in........ ...47 —48 
BON e rials care Pate s 6 — —44 30s extra quality......... 50 —52 
Nh kis Nacioctarc desire anes —— =~ AGNG 406). ..0...0. pea va acs grt 58 —60 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 





BRIE 2a a tthe alone eee 58 —62 EEE ive orcad ho acd obese 75 —T77 
ees rr eee 2 —66 MNKs hc Aimee mse Wigs 80 —S82 
ein ck be Race weds sx 66 —68 708 ........-22202-2---.90 —95 
ES 5s phone eS eihed cata el as 68 —70 80s-2 .1 02—1 05 
Singles 
Maa Se gS grid a ead wee ik 51 —52 Bas Scie ae praia ane a 62 —63 
Rg Ser cd eerie ie Oar Sh 52 —53 368 Se Mae Gre aiile eng amatl 67 —69 
RU rn ae fhe SONG lag tr cna 53 —54 ON i 6d: we aoete cevecessed® =——Z 
MES ote oh eta aiaie oe aiavecensee ate 54 —55 BRI oa 55 a secae, Grace feanaial eres 75 —T7 
NR fei Mere s 6 Gitte, & seus 55 —56 ee ee re 80 —82 
Bade Gc aa. arace els anne +e 58 —59 OE io ass ie dae arated are ates 90 —95 
A en ee IR on ote ho Care a iwiecarein oanda 1 02—1 05 
Mercerized Cones (Combed, Ungassed) 
RN ies yee WRC SoM DOME. 5 occ i dkckbdewtur 87 —95 
ar a ced ventas Caray at 8 aw 76 —78 60s-2 More ie 9 —1 Ol 
NE etc ain eeteimiets eo Renae 79 —83 TEE 250 invade ears wie ~sek OO—] 36 
I eB Ss ry cE ih tos rang 82 —86 80s-2 / sataled .1 22—1 27 
| BEES eS Pee: 85 —90 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Comhed 
et oS ate 44 —45 51 —53 268 ........49 —B5l 60 —62 
BIR eadotets xoae 455 —46 53 —55 30s en .51 —53 62 —65 
en os. oh 45144,—46 54 —56 36s ..66 —b58 65 —70 
PR ids SN 46 —47 55 —57 40s .....60 —62 70 —75 
a ee ee 4614,—48 56 —58 50s ........— — 80 —8d 
24s 48 —50 58 —60 60s —_- 90 —95 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
ee er ee 62 —64 MUN sce gare ee 75 —80 
OS ae ae re ere 64 —66 508-2 80 —R85 
MI oa eas, Ka Sens in Kae 66 —68 60s-2 85 —95 
oe EEA er eke en 68 —70 BERD 2 UTE eb ae os 95 —l 05 
MD Snincein <. kw oe aegis mse 72 —T75 We: boc%w sre ; ...1 05—1 15 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 
2-, 3- and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 

Average Best 
No Sa a aati ew eae eee 2eaee .... 80 —85 ...95 —1 00 
es 4.8 50 bb Ga wt dae wee 75 —78 .... 85 —90 ...98 —1 03 
RN cite Oa alt Gioia ah hee eek 78 —82 .... 88 —92 ..1 00—1 05 
EE ak nwa ale Ray emmacbu ees 82 —85 .... 92 —O95 ...1 05—1 10 
NN ek aaa Se at RG pl och ap ahe 86 —90 ..-» 95 —] 00...1 10—1 15 
I a arg Selatim faniaca ates eaiai awn 90 —95 1 00—1 05...1 15—1 20 
Ne didhctantadeco eat arslacens jeuctnainace sien 95 —1 00 1 10—1 15...1 25—1 30 
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YARN MARKETS 





Firmness Noted in 
Yarn Quotations 





Sales Still Seattered and Limited 
Trade More Optimistic 
Knitting Yarns Slow 

PHILADELPHIA 
cotton quotations, with a definite up- 
ward trend apparent, particularly in 
spots, has caused a degree of steadi- 
ness in yarn quotations heretofore 
missing. While prices are generally 
unchanged from those current a week 
ago, there is little inclination noted 
for spinners to shade prices at this 
time, notwithstanding a _ continued 
lack of interest from manufacturers. 
Buyers who tormerly ordered in 


Firmness in raw 


30,000 Ib. lots are now ordering from 
five to ten cases at a time, which they 
specify must be in local warehouses 
so they may receive prompt delivery, 
indicating hand-to-mouth buying has 
caused their yarn stocks to become 
practically non-existant. 

Although sales are scattered and 
individually of unimportant size, 
spinners and dealers feel more op- 
timistic than for several weeks. They 
point to the strength shown by raw 
cotton and to the margin between 
spot cotton and the prices at which 
yarns are selling, as offering convinc- 
ing proof such a condition cannot 
long endure. They state either one 
of two things must eventually occur 
yarn prices must again move up to 
replacement costs at least or else the 
majority of spinners will finally be 
compelled to shut off production un- 
til lack of supplies makes this pos- 
sible, as the ordinary spinner cannot 
continue the production of knitting 
cones, for example, which sell at 
seven or eight cents over the cost of 
spot cotton, when the actual cost of 
spinning is nearer 12 to 14c. From 
this standpoint they believe the worst 
has been seen and they look for a 
rapid rise in yarn values upon the 
first indications of a buying move 
ment of even ordinary proportions. 


Knitting Yarns Limited 


Knitting yarns are selling on a 
basis of 42c for Ios, ordinary 
quality, while better grades are held 
at 43c. No large sales have been re- 
ported, the average order being for 
a few cases from dealers’ stocks. In 
these instances dealers state the ques- 
tion of price is as important as in 
large orders in former seasons, sev- 
eral of them losing small orders from 
old customers because of a difference 
of one-half cent in price. On the 
other hand salesmen covering the up- 
state territory say manufacturers’ 
ideas are slightly higher than a week 
ago. For example, a large buyer 
there has offered to buy a fair sized 
lot of 30s, high grade yarn, at 45c¢ 
for August delivery. Now he has 
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COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers—For All Purposes 










It’s all in the 
point of view 


Consider two weavers purchasing then 
varns from two different spinners. 















i | ie A, tama Correspondence with mills desiring direct 
ne claims his yarn is “ just right; 1« : es 
| representation solicited 


has used it for years; it has proved per 


fectly satisfactory and his firm has made 








OOK rd profits. 



















It’s a safe bet that the other weave1 thinks 
the same thing about /iis yarn \nd vet 



















there must ve a ditterence between — thi 
qualities of these two makes. . 
What’s the answer? Simply that) such 
terms as “quality and “ satisfaction ” are INCORPORATED 
WV l 1 hig l 
clative at is considered high quality 
he “ordinary” in the eyes of 52 Chauncy St., BOSTON, Mass. 





We know this is true for we frequently 
hear one of our customers who has recently 
beconn a (uissett boostet make such a 
emark as, * | always thought | was getting 





Now | know 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS AMERICAN SPINNING CO: 
APPLETON COMPANY 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ALEXANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
APONAUG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres 


Edward H. Cook, Treas 
lhomas F. Glennon, Agent 















COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SHARP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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CO. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


ised his offer and would pay 48c 
yr the particular spinning he has 
sed heretofore. 
Weaving Yarns Inactive 

Weaving qualities are generally in- 
ctive. Sales of standard counts such 
s 20s-2 warps have been noted at 
6c and 30s-2 at 50 to 51c, for spot 
sales of the 
itter being made at 51c, while one 
lealer reports two sales of 20s at 47¢, 
irdinary quality. Spinners will not 
ike 50c for 30s-2 warps at this time. 
Sales of this character are made from 
lealers’ stocks, being yarn in most in- 
tances, which has been purchased at 
igher levels. The dealer making the 
transaction is speculating on the pos- 
sibility of spinners reducing their 
isking price in the near future to at 
ast 50c when they will replenish 
heir stock to the extent of their sales 
it this figure. On the other hand 
should prices go higher such dealers 
would be compelled to accept a loss 
mm the 50c warps now being sold. 


its, the majority of 


Carpet Yarns Spotty 

Carpet yarns are quoted at 38c for 
tinged and 4oc for white stock, sev- 
eral quoting above these figures and 
slightly Sales to this 
trade are spotty as carpet mills are 
generally quiet. A gradual decrease 
n the amount of yarn taken by plush 
nanufacturers is reported by dealers 


thers less. 


making a speciality of supplying this 
trade, who state deliveries on several 
if their contracts with these mills are 
eing delayed until the mill can get 
heir goods customers to take larger 
deliveries. 


Combed Yarn Unchanged 

Combed yarns display no change, 
lemand continuing small and prices 
remaining practically nominal, as it 
is difficult to name a price which 
spinners would accept should a large 
tter be made to them. 
60s-2 are nominally 


For example 
quoted at 8oc, 
Ithough it is felt an offer would re- 
ilt in business at a lower figure, as 
Witnessed in a recent sale at 75¢ of a 
large amount. Mercerized yarns are 
nchanged. Dullness is noticeable in 
s0s-2, the count used by — full- 
tashioned mills which are reported to 


taking less yarn than heretofore. 
Single mercerized is quoted at g5c 
lor 30s, $1.02 for 40s, $1.20 for 60s, 
1.35 for 70S and $1.65 for 8os by 
several with better 
ghtly 


factors, grades 
higher. 


Spinners “Hold the Bag” 
They and Users Sole Arbiters of 


Market’s Future 


Boston.—In the opinion of vet- 
in cotton yarn dealers in this and 
er markets there has never been 
ime when less yarn was controlled 
dealers than at present. This is 
true of Southern as of Northern 
rns, and is a striking commentary 
mn the consensus of merchandising 
nion regarding the immediate fu- 
e of the market. It means that 


\ 


the immediate future of the market 
is regarded as too uncertain to war- 
rant speculative operations of any 
character. Not for 
so large a percentage of the current 


small volume of business been trans- 


many years has 


acted strictly upon a commission or 
brokerage basis. Speculative buying is 
“short 
selling.” The declaration of Southern 
yarn spinners against 
trading has had no _ influence’ in 
bringing about this situation, but no 
organized movement could have been 
more effective in eliminating specula- 
tion. 


just as invisible as speculative 


speculative 


Selling Pressure 


On Tuesday and Wednesday both 
the carded and combed yarn divisions 
of the market were subjected to con- 
siderable selling pressure originating 
at the convention in 


Atlantic City, 
where many of the 


Southern spin- 
ners present showed anxiety to clean 
up a part of their stock holdings, if 
concessions of approximately 5% 
from minimum market prices would 
do the trick. Such offers attracted 
few buyers among consumers, and it 
is understood that 
interested. The 
ported on good grades of carded 
yarns was 44c for 20s-2 warps and 
41c for 10s frame-spun cones. The 
most encouraging news from Atlantic 
City was that curtailment among 
Southern spinners is now rapidly in- 
creasing, thus coming closer to coun- 


few dealers were 


minimum basis re- 


ter-balancing the increasing curtail- 
ment by yarn users. 
Combed yarns have shown more 


price irregularity recently than have 
carded yarns, due to increasing ef- 
forts of spinners to get rid of ac 
cumulations. quoted during 
the last week or so on stock lots 


averaged 214 to 5% below recently 


Prices 


quoted prices, and in many instances 
are the lowest quotations that have 
been made 
started. 


since the present slump 
marked contrast 
to quotations on fine count imported 
yarns, which have advanced steadily 
during the last two months and are 
now at least 
\pril 1. High grade domestic fine 
count yarns are either quotably un- 
changed or subject to moderate con- 


This is in 


10% above prices of 


cessions. 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 
Continued from page 161) 


to be quoted at practically the same 
levels as the same counts in two-plys. 
In instances the usual relation has 
been entirely upset, and singles have 
sold at higher prices than have ply 
yarns. 

This has been true of 20s single 
skeins, which in several instances 
have sold for more than 20s-2 tubes. 
Still another example is that of 30s 
single tubes, which have been sold at 
5Ic (this representing approximately 
the bottom of the present market), 
whereas business has been taken 
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GROVES 


MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


Representatises: 
New York Office, 225 Fifth Avenue 


NORMAN C. NAGLE Co., Inc. 
80 Boylston Street Boston, Mass, 
















VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 





LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. 1.; 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 






For Knitting and Weaving Trade 











L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


Linn-Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills Company 
28s to 32s Cenes 10s to 20s 
Full Double Carded Single and Ply 











FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








CLARENCE L. MEYERS 
Tr YARNS 


ed 
L 
QJ  2dand Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA J 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
fo MERCERIZING 





AINA LARS) HINARI TR SS 


Selling Agents for = 
|| The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 
SINGLE MERCERIZED YARNS 






— 


ON RSS RA A Ce 






ll 













ComBep SAKEL 
and 


Compep Sea Istanp 


YARNS 
30/2 to 300/2 


In the Natural 







PAULSON, LINKROUMECo, 


INC. 














COTTON YARNS 


WeavinGc aNd AnitmnG 









Sole Agents 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Gassep AND Mercerizep 


On Cones or in Skeins 





Highest Quality Mule Spun Yaerne 
6s to 24s 





52 LEONARD ST., NEW-YORK 










PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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“LIGHT SOUR 
'_NO CHEMIC 


| YET A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.” 


TEXTILE 
Cotton Yarn Market—Cont. 


within the last two weeks at 50c for 
30s-2 tubes. 





















———_—— | 


Frame spun hosiery cones continue 
to be quoted on a nominal basis of 
for 






42¢ 10s. Business is admittedly 
Report of large Hl of almost invisible proportions. Im- 

| Eastern Mill after oe ae eggbaagmes 
investigation. provement in business on heavy- 


weight underwear, which is bound to 
come eventually, has not yet put in 
appearance. 

The opening of next year’s light- 
weight underwear lines promises to 
be considerably delayed, and there 
will undoubtedly be even more prob- 
ing of the yarn market than is usual 
before new prices are named. It will 
be remembered that last year business 
was understood to have been placed 
by balbriggan manufacturers at 4oc 
for 22s, although the nominal market 
price did not really sink below 42c; 
22s continue quoted today at approxi- 
mately 45c. 

Rumors of financial difficulties be- 
ing experienced number of 
sunderwear mills continue to filter in- 
to the yarn market, and are making 
dealers and spinners more careful 
every day of the accounts they will 
check. . Undoubtedly there has been 
exaggeration of the extent of this 
situation, vet there are a_ sufficient 
number of actual examples to make 
the wide-awake dealer 


You know the importance of these 
hanges for the better! They in- 
rease the sales value of your goods. 
And you may have them too by 
adjusting your Kier Boil formula 
to include 


SOL-ESCO 


An alkaline detergent, incorporating 
the remarkable properties of miner- 
als in the colloidal state. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS NOW 
WHILE YOU THINK OF IT 


Tiz GES DETERGENT [G. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





by a 


EUTRASOL 


V-75 


for Soaking Silk 


Perfect Emulsion 
No Soap 
No Mineral Oil 


Highest Production 
Free Winding 
Quick Stripping 


careful. 


More Interest in Yarns 
Stronger Raw Material Tone Stim- 
ulates Market 
Cuicaco.—The advance in cotton 
during the week has induced several 
ot the large manufacturers to come 
into the market 
Some are 


for cotton yarns. 


We personally prepare 
first bath under your ob- 
servation. 


NEUTRASOL PROBUCTS CORP. 
41 Park Row New York 


considering purchases 
through the end of the year, although 
a great many are waiting to see if 
cotton will continue to advance. Most 
of them need yarns, and as soon as 
business improves, the majority will 
have to come into the market 
will make prices stronger. 


. which 





In the meantime, there is not much 

hope of the market breaking much, 

* if any, unless cotton should decline 

The Macrodi materially. Offering of 8s-3 and 8s-4 
tubes tinged is made around 4oc., with 

FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL white from 42%c. to 43c.; I6s-! 
After 14 years of the carded cones are still around 44¢c., 


; ith 22s-1I at 46c. and Ios-I at 43c. 
hardest mill use has dem- ito nee ee ae 


onstrated that it is 








' Business a 


dase | 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre 
sponding increase in yardage 





Samuel T. Freeman & Co. New 








—an important feature of this Quarters 
spool. The new building being erected by 
Samuel T. Freeman & Company, auction- 
Prompt Deliveries eers, Philadelphia, 1808-10 Chestnut 
MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY Street, is almost completed, and arrange 
ments have heen made for their re- 
Weensecket, Rhede Island moval from their present quarters, 
1519-21 Chestnut Street, on july 1 lhe 


house of Samuel T. Freeman & Co. is 
well known throughout the textile indus- 
try in this territory, because of the fact 


Parks-Cramer Company 







_ Engineers & Contractors it has had charge of a large percentage 
h jal Piping and AirConditioning } 0 the public sales of these mills and 
Profit by their equipment for many years past. 





“HIGH D CLIMATE” a their — wv a = 
Rech Senses Chertowse | OTe widely extended when they took 
over the business of the old house of 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Confidence! — In business, 
is that invisible but invalu- 
able asset which 1s gained 
only by years of honorable 
dealing and the delivery 
of Quality merchandise, 
backed by a sincere and 
intelligent service — 


Cannon Mills enjoy this 
confidence to a high de- 
gree, and it will always be 
our aim to guard it asa 
sacred trust. 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA ‘ 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam 
Chattanooga 





NAO fe See 
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Pres. & Buyer Vice-Pres. & Supt. Sec. & Treas. 
A. WALKER C. HARRY McCANDLESS E. CRAWFORD 
Incorporated 


Ontario and D Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


i= - 
to the Knitter” 


ly “From the Cotton 





ea i. ai 
rt r 
a et 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 





<5 J 
a / 


Mercerizing Dyeing Bleaching 
General Office ° 
esas MEM. dk. | Skein Yarn and Warps | 
Hosiery and Sweater Yarns a Specialty 


° | Fine Yarns Cross Dye Fast Dyes Black 
Sp wminievTrs and FOR THE SILK TRADE 


QUILLING TUBING CONEING WINDING 
WARP and SKEIN COPPING 


Mercerizers aa 














SERVICE PUNCTUALITY DURABILITY 
High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 


Product of Our Own Mills MCCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 


Representatives: 


H. B. ROBIE 


346 Broadway, New York City 


Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns 
especially adapted for the making of laces. 
voile. fine hosiery, dress goods and insulat- 


ing wires. 


| Manchester, Eng. 








FORREST BROTHERS ree 


119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg... Philadelphia m 
Se James Austin & Son 


260 West F-roadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns | 


Insulating Yarns a Specialty 
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| DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


] 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
| WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Conant & Co., in New 
hic) had been a well-known 
ection. The house of 
& Co. is declared 
auction the 


England, 
factor in 
Samuel T. 
to be the 


house in country, 


javing been established in 1805 by the 


reat grandfather of the present mem- 


ers of the firm. It therefore was 


jor las one of the centenary firms in 
‘hiladelphia by the Chamber of Com- 





samuel T. Freeman & Co.’s New Building 


erce in that city in their annual cele- 
t will also be recalled that this firm 
| charge of the carpet wool auctions 
Philadelphia held by the U. S. 
nment following the war, while George 
Freeman, of the firm, also acted as 


Gov- 


iuctioneer in many of the Boston 
lhe new building which has been 
ted to meet the demands of their 
ng business is 50x230 ft.; six 
torles in height, and represents the 
It of a careful study of the facilities 
red by other well-known auction 


ses throughout the country in regard 


hting, ventilation facilities for 
ng property of all kinds, ete. In 
to a tastefully decorated first 
nd a well proportioned, luxuri 
ppointed art gallery, a special 
m has been equipped for the 
of trade sales This will 
the Industrial Plant Sales Di- 
hich is devoted to the liquida- 
ndustrial plants, better oppor- 
for preparing and = comp'ling 


iivertising matter, etc., with a 
library, available for the use 
mers 
) ‘ . 
Kemoves Chicago Office 
ntury Electric Co. has removed 


» office from 56 West Randolt 
Rooms 1931-3, 160 N. La Salle 


— ’ 
‘Ngersoll-Rand Co. Changes 
\lbin, formerly General 
g of the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
N York, has been 


Broadway, New 
e-president in charge of Euro- 


Sales 


Wastes Lag Behind 


Strength in Cotton Insufficient to 
Maintain Prices , 

Boston.—There is a 

market 


very 
for cotton wastes. 


narrow 
Buying is 
on a decreasing scale as to volume. 
There are no set prices for wastes 
at this time; dealers sell at whatever 
price mills are willing to pay. Spin- 
nable materials available below 
the market; they can be bought at a 
lower figure than what it | 
house taking them in from the 
Such 


are 


costs 


mil 
selling cannot be 
long is probable that 
the in and 


strips taken in on lower levels off 


operations 
continued. It 
enhancement combers 


sets the apparent loss brought about 


by selling such materials out of 
stock. In stuffing materials the de 
cline in the automobile industry is 


likely to have a marked bear 
ish influence. Immense quantities of 
linter picker and similar materials 


are used by the automobile industry. 


very 


Diminishing supplies ought to have 
a very strong tendency to prevent 
prices from going any lower. Quota 
tions classifications are al 
ready stiffening, but in the case of 
the high-priced spinnable materials 
merchandising at a profit is at a mini 
mum. 


for most 


Not much consuming activity 
is anticipated the next 
weeks, but the opinion is very gener- 


for several 


ally held that the immense curtail- 
ment now in evidence is sure to re- 
sult later in much better business in 
which cotton waste will, of course, 
share. 

The waste market, as a whole, has 
not met the expectations of those, 
who, at the beginning of the year, 


were inveigled into contracting at a 
high level by the great strength then 
being shown by cotton. A market at 
least as strong that which pre 
vailed at the beginning of the vear 
will be necessary in selling at rea 
sonable profit wastes coming in on 
contracts, whether spinning mater- 
ials or otherwise. 


as 


Current Quotations 


Pecler COMMEP <ciiccnscwiiices 264%—27Thee 
PO MEE cvasncsvcccreses 25 —2 Ma 
UN OE 5 a sss ete iad 0 eens 25 —25 ec 
Rs: RN hha 0.010 bem Reb bese 24 24loc 
Choice willowed fly . os . 18%—14e 
Choice willowed picker........  10%—Il1le 
Lamters Gail TMA)... 0a 6 Blac 
Snocler (xiVwie) .sscccscvoces 17 lis 
Fine white cop .. ; 21 21 Moe 
pean sales of that company. D. C. Keete, 


formerly assistant general sales manager, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Albin 
manager. 


as general sales 


New Auction Firm 


The firm of W. E. Guyette & | 
who for the past 18 years ive | 
conducting a general real estate busines 
in Lowell, Mass., have now entered th 
field of textile auctioneering Walter 
Guvette, the head of the concern na 


Warr 


with | 


with him Charles L 
and Walter Philips, formerly 
Conant & Co., 
tion with the sale of mill properties 


associated 


well known in 


connec 
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of, do] am1eson OMPANY | 
(orron Ys NS 

| 

| 


77 Summer St. 


Mass. 


| Boston, 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


- ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 








Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Kereta Cotton Yarns 


and Combed 
New York 


88 Leonard Street All Descriptions 


coro HAROLD W.DL 


COMPANY 











YARNS 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


320 Broadway New York 








JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


















WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS Situieuste 
MERCER) 


Silk-like lustre 
NOVELTY YARN Spirals in Cotton 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
On Beams, Jacks, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


COTTON WARPS Spools and Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





ED 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 











Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
ens 












The Halliwell Comp 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 


Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 
The Halliwell Company 
RHODE ISLAND 











DUNN-WETZELL CO., Inc. 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 151 Fifth Ave., New York 


COTTON YARNS 


| 

| 

| For Weaving and Knitting Mixtures and Stock Dyed Yarns 
| DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES FOR 

| 

| 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, N. C. 

Mercerized 40/1 to 100/1 

Also Two Ply 100/s to 140/s. 


BUFFALO MILLS, INC. 
Gastonia, N. C. 

18/1 to 30 1 Double Carded 
Knitting and Weaving. 


D. H. Maunsy, Pres. Puit S. STEEL, Vice-Pres. F. W. FELSBURG, Second Vice-Pres. 
J. S. P. CagpentTer, Treasurer D, A. RUDISILL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 

237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


ALL KINDS 


ALL COUNTS 
ONE QUALITY 


INCORPORATED 


3rv.& CHESTNUT ST,PHILA,PA, 
16 S. 47H. St, READING, Pa. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS } ™,"Siesnuty | ‘DIRECT 


a Specialty 







COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
eee GREY OR PROCESSED 


e! don Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
nine y= eine, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


me scene 51 eee St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Cotton 

Wool 
Worsted 
Merino 

Silk Mixtures 


Heather Mixture YARNS 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO,, Inc. 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS| 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing — Skeins and Warps 
Winding on Cones, Cops and Tubes 


Vat Colors a Specialty 


Now under management of James Austin & Son 





Mills New York Office | 
Pawtucket, R. I. 260 West Broadway | 


Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4np Nuss 


AND NUMBERS 





J. J. KENYON MEG. CO. six rivSiv73PEStna BRAID 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. | 












RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


YARNS 24-30 South Clinton Street | 


All Descriptions Chicago H 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO 


PAWTUCKET, R,. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps | 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS | 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Uphelster) 
Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, Gas and ar a Braids an‘ 
Novelties. Better work, prompter, better service t et -elsewher* 





T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St. “ete Philadelphis, Pa. Pa 
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Cotton Market Higher 
On Poor Crop Report 





Buying Tapers off Around 27e 
evel of October—Expect 
End-May Condition 66-69 
etween the emphasis placed on 
bullish statistical position by the 

closing strength of the May delivery 
growing anxiety over the new 

crop start, the cotton market has 
made a generally steady to firm show- 
ing during the week. There were 
evidences of a broadening commis- 
sion house demand as well as further 
trade buying and covering by sellers 
of last month on the advances which 
extended to 30.02c for July and 
27.22c for October contracts on last 
Monday morning. These figures rep- 
resented recoveries of 2 to 3% from 
the low levels of last month, and it 
appeared that the technical position 
had eased during the progress of the 
advance. Possibly there was a feel- 
ing that the prospect for low end- 

May crop condition figures had been 

pretty well discounted in view of the 

fact that the end-May condition bears 
little relation to ultimate yields in 
some seasons, and the market hesi- 
tated later in the week. Except for 
realizing, little selling pressure de- 
veloped and moderate offerings were 
absorbed on comparatively moderate 
reactions with the price movement in 
the direction of narrower differences 
between old and new crop positions. 

So far as available, at present, 
there have been nine of the regular 
private end-May crop reports pub- 
lished. The condition figures have 
ranged from 66.1 to 609.6; the acre- 
age forecasts from an increase of 

3 to an increase of 5.7%; and indi- 

cated crop figures from 11,107,000 

up to 12,500,000 bales. The Govern- 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
Fluctuations of Futures 
Closed For week Closed 
Option May 14 High Low May 21 Change 
MAY .nccess Chee aee Sle 















(ee 30.00 29.70 29.02 29.50 — .50 
Ne 29.37 30.02 28.90 29.65 + .28 
August ..... 27.75 28.10 27.50.27.8 + .06 
September . 26.65 27.70 26.40 27.25 + .60 
Oc‘ober .... 25.98 27.22 25.77 26.63 + .65 
November .. 25.45 26.34 24.44 26.09 + .64 
December .. 25.26 26.38 25.08 25.90 + .64 
January 24.97 26.25 24.79 25.74 + .77 
Febr vary 25.05 26.06 25.12 25.80 + .75 
March ..... 23.10 26.37 24.98 25.87 + .77 
April no quotations 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

N. Y. N. Orleans L’pool 
Friday, May 28.... 32.35c. 30.70c. 17.46d. 
Saturday, May 24.. Oc. 30.93c. 17.67d. 
Monday, May 26... 31.10e. 17.994. 
Tuesday, May 27.. ; 30.75¢. 17.964. 
Wednesday, May 28. 32.55¢. 30.75¢e. 17.94d. 

Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 

Spot This Last 
4 prices week year 
G BNR Sis a 31.25 70,350 69,400 
N Orleans 30.75 125,360 98,118 
M ee 30.00 3.568 1,531 
Savannah ...... 30.56 37,582 24,309 
MRT ceca sae 13,471 33,656 
Wilmington ...  ..... 13,316 11.407 
N OE ip ccwncs 30.63 34.682 42,722 
Ba Me oko bate 31.23 1.527 2.139 
A pe ae 80.63 19,081 21,653 
M his 31.50 48,450 70,144 
St “eg 31.50 6,681 12,473 
Houston ....... 31.10 79,623 47,502 
Lit Rock..... 90.7% 7,362 20,217 


‘COTTON MARKETS 
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ment report giving the condition as_ 
of May 25, is scheduled for publica- 
tion at II a. m. Eastern time, on 
Monday, June 2. In addition to con- 
dition this report gives revised figures 
on the area under cultivation at the 
end of June last year and on the acre- 
age actually picked last season; also 
revised figures on last vear’s yield 
of lint cotton per acre. The private 
crop indications published during the 
last week were based on acreage fig- 
ures averaging around 
acres. 

How little the end-May condition 
figure may count for in the ultimate 
outturn of the crop may be gathered 
from the fact that the May 25 con- 
dition in 1920 was only 62.4, while 
the yield per acre, owing to an ex- 
ceptionally fine growing season, was 
178.4 Ibs., while in 1921 with an end- 
May condition of 66 and a poor grow- 
ing season the average yield was only 
124.5. The difference that a good | 
growing season may make from the 
end-May figures is illustrated by the 
two seasons given above which if 
applied to an acreage of 39,000,000 
would amount to about 3,900,000 | 
bales in the ultimate outturn. The | 
chief criticism of weather conditions 
so far has been of the low night tem- | 
peratures which has delayed the start 
of the crop, but has not been as un- 
favorable in its bearing upon final 
outturn they would have been 
if combined with excessive rainfall. 


39,000,000 


as 


Quotations in the leading spot mar- 
kets of the country follow, with the 
usual comparisons: 





May May Last | 
Market 14 21 Change year Sales | 
Galveston ... 31.10 31.25 + 15 28.30 7,731 | 
New Orleans. 31.45 30.75 — 70 28.50 1,822 
Mobile ...... 30.50 30.00 — 50 27.75 47 | 
Savannah .... 30.50 30.56 + 628.13 280) 
Norfolk ..... 30.75 30.68 — 12 27.63 740 
New York.... 32.50 32.45 + 15 28.60 .... 
Augusta ..... 30.68 30.68 .... 28.68 1,414 
Memphis .... 31.00 31.50 + 50 28.00 1,950 | 
St. Louis..... 30.50 31.50 +100 28.00 .... 
Houston .... 30.90 31.10 + 20 28.20 3.008 
ae 30.40 30.40 .... 27.50 1,717) 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled | 
from the reports received by the New | 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton | 
grades marked ** are not delivered | 
on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- 
Dallas phis gom’y gusta 





Vy abate naa 1.75¢ 2.254 1.62+ 1.62+ 1.90+ 

- 1.507 1.75F 1.37¢ 1.377 1.55¢ 

- LB Ty 1. 1. 3et 1. 2r 

ee re 1.00¢ .75t .75¢ .75¢ .80t 
Beis weet 1.00° .75° .75° 1.00%  .94° 

Mc aan<eues 2.00% 2.50% 2.00* 2.00% 2.25* 
Pe 8.50* 4.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.60* 

aie ein wy 4.50* 5.00* 4.00* 4.00* 4.85* 

YELLOW TINGED 
ie Sp eS 20° .50* .25* Pven .27* 
are 15° .75* .63°% 1.00% .74* 
Ps 2s ath ee owe 1.75% 1.25% 1.50* 2.00* 1.73* 
**S. L. M..... 2.50% 2.25° 2.75% 3.00* 2.90° 
on a | 3.25% 4.25% 4.00* 4.00* 4.12* 
YELLOW STAINED 
hse su denws .T5* 1.25% 1.25° 1.50* 1.40* | 
S89, M......0. 1.00% 2.00% 1.%* 2.00* 1.98° | 
Wes cencdvens 2.25* 2.25° 2.50* 2.50* 2.75* 
BLUE STAINED 

OOa Bhs occu 1.25° 1.50* 1.13° 1.25° 1.28° 
RP, Bh 46-0:0 0h 1.73* 2.00° 1.63* 1.75° 1.74° 
US sca ia ae 2.50* 2.75* 2.38* 2.50° 2.61° 





*Off middling. +tMiddling. 
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Stock Dyed 


Every experienced textile man knows that 
stock-dyed yarns are uniformly dyed. If there 
were a better method of dyeing yarns Newnan 
would use it. 


As the country’s leading manufacturers of 
Novelty, Specialty and Fancy cotton yarns 
this organization insists that its dyed yarns 
be uniform and fast. 












y 


NOVELTIES 7 FANCIES 7 SPECIALTIES 


Ratines, Nubs, Flakes, Heathers, Solids, 
Mixtures, Blends, Cotton, Cotton and Silk. 


Double Carded and Combed; Stock- 
Dyed—Sulphur and Vat Colors. 


NEWNAN COTTON MILLS 
(55,000 Spindles) Newnan, Georgia 


565 Bourse Building, Philadelphia 35@ N. Clarke Street, Chicage 


215 4th Ave., N. Y.- R.M. BRANNON, Sales Mgr. 
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Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


operating 


Dixie Spinning Mills 


Modern, Electrically-Driven 
Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 817 OLD COLONY LIFE INS. BLDG 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia 
Cameron & Pfingst, Inc. 


Reading, Pa. 
Cameron & Pfingst, Inc. 


Canada 
Slater & Ce., Toronto. 
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“Sonoco” 

Parallel Tubes 

are True-Round 

and Uniform, 

assuring handsome 
packages that | 
deliver handsomely: | 


SONOCO CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


Send for chart of colors of Cones and Tubes. We can 
imprint these with Brand or name of Mill, if required 


“Sonoco Yarnsaver” 
or Round Polished- 
Nose Cone delivers 
every inch of varn, 
without a hitch: 


SONOCO)PRODUCTS CO., Manufacturer, Hartsville, S. C. 


| 
Eastern Office: 410 Olympia Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. | 
| 











To Cut the Cost of Mercerizing— WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


Install Zaremba 66 9 
Soda Recovery Apparatus The BODDEN Flyer 
Caustic recovered from washwater at low cost. FOR QUALITY OF FINISH 


No lime—no causticizing required. FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
For use with gray goods as well as white goods. HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 








Our equipment is giving excellent results in large and 
small plants where it has been thoroughly tested by years Sole Agents for U.S. A. 


of use. Thomas Mayor 2 Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


Write for details 


ZAREMBA COMPANY 


506 Crosby Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York City Office: 95-97 Liberty St. 
















KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Manufacturers of 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 





Telephone Connection. 


















WEIMAR BROTHERS | 


Manufacturers 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


N SY 
“Oe 












United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Pa:erson New Bedford mange ai 





MILLS: WAYNE JUNGTIO WW?) 
Post Office. AAC SN 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Off Spot Demand 


“dge 





Commercial Appeal Puts Condi- 
tion at 68.1%; 70.9 Last Year 
MempuHis, TENN., May 26.—The 
ding of the May contract seems to 
ve taken the edge off demand for 
ot cotton. Early in the week some 
ther stiff premiums were paid by 
orts seeking cotton to make good 
ir commitments. Recently there 
ve been some offerings of mill- 
yvned cotton in this market, and 
hile these offerings have not been 
large, they upset confidence in values. 
There is no distinct pressure to sell, 
it merchants are complaining of dull 
business, and are inclined to criticise 
heir customers for refusing to sell 
even at concessions. It seems evi- 

it, however, that there will be little 

cotton here by Aug. 1. The total 
stock is now only a little more than 
50,000 bales, including about 4,000 
bales of linters, and of the total stock 
mly 25,000 bales remain unsold. 
Four years ago at the corresponding 
date the unsold stock was nearly ten 
times what it is today. The meager- 
ness of the stock no doubt explains 
not only the lack of pressure but the 
dullness of which merchants com- 
plain. 


Character of Demand 

The character of the demand re- 
nains about what it has been for sev- 
eral weeks. Inch to 1 1/16 cotton in 
grades of middling and above is what 
is wanted. Tinges and stains and all 
grades of white below the grade of 
strict low middling are neglected. No 
new business, except a little filling-in 
is noted. Staples are quite as dull as 
ever, although premiums are pretty 
well maintained where staples are 
wanted. 
heavy that investment or speculative 
buying is out of the  quest‘on. 
Round lots are a thing of the past. 


Discounts ahead are so 


Pessimism as to the new crop has 
been considerably increased by recent 
heavy rains which were followed by 
very low temperatures. Vegetation 

f every kind is show'ng the effect of 
subnormal temperatures. Stands are 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 
Saturday, Saturday, 
May 24 May 17 
1) markets average..... 30 S5e. 29 ..98e . 
EE aise cere ccas 31.25¢c. 30.25c. 
Premium Staples 


First sales Factors’ Table Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling. Prices Nominal 





SG Ais o's ol! danas sos 6b ah aose-e $1144—382\, 
MMSE ark es gts Wei hia hives ea wots 2 82h, 
DM. ccd Gs sk eve es sbaee wee —s4e, 
SEES Bids bas Oa RE CRE ise bien —sbe. 
Saeed Sales 

For Week Week 

Week Previous Before 

Memphis, total....... 3,500 6.475 4,100 

neluding f.o.b....... 2,250 4.350 3,500 

0 markets, total..... 19,086 28,250 23,396 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 

Week Year Before 

‘ross receipts...... 7,207 7.200 14,510 
ee 9,302 8.141 23,787 

‘et receipts........ 1,626 D9 402.176 


otal since Aug. 
1, net $22 562 





otal stock...... 116,053 
ecrease for week. f 9.277 
nsold stock....... 25,000 24.000 42,000 
fecrease for week. 1,000 2 Oo 9 000 


becoming badly broken, which would 
mitigate against the recovery of the 
crop when the weather turns more 
favorable. The Commercial Appeal 
on Monday placed the condition of the 
crop at 68.1% of a normal against its 
estimate of 70.9 last year, when the 
government estimate was 71.0; it 
places the acreage at 4 to 5% in- 
crease over last year, dependent it 
says upon the success or failure of 
efforts to replant, indicating a crop 
around 12,500,000 bales. The low 
condition is attributed to low tempera- 
tures over all sections, too much rain- 
fall during the month of May over 
most sections and dry weather over 
portions of Alabama, South Carolina 
and Arkansas preventing germination. 


Staple Cottons Nominal 


Egyptian Prices Continue Decline 
with Uppers Leading 

Boston, May 27.—The going out 
of the May option in the futures mar- 
ket had no influence whatever upon 
trading in premium cottons and actual 
prices of the latter are nominally un- 
changed upon the basis of July 
futures. The chief occupation of the 
big speculative houses is devoted to 
an attempt to bring the July and 
October options to a more normal 
price parity so that their hedges may 
be transferred into the fall month. 
This has no immediate interest for 
users of staple cottons, as the price 
of most of their small holdings was 
fixed long ago and few of them 
believe that the time is ripe to operate 
for fall delivery. Some are willing t 
admit that basis for October and later 
delivery on premium staples looks at- 
tractive, but if there is any such basis 
buying it is kept quiet, and there will 
certainly be no fixing of prices on 
such contracts until all hope of a sub 
stantial decline in new crop futures 
is eliminated. Middling 1 1/16-in. hard 
western cotton can be bought for 
October sailing at about 200 points 
on that month, whereas September 
sailings are 100 points higher, and 
August sailings about 150 points 
higher, making the latter practically 
prohibitive. Much of the very small 
business passing in extra staples and 
other premium cottons is confined t 


spot lots and to re-sales by spinners 
Egyptian Declines Continue 
There has been a further decline 
of 170 points in June Egyptian Uppers 
indicating that the speculative corner 
in that option has been practically 
eliminated. Both the old crop ¢ ptions 
and shipment Uppers and Sak. are 
approaching a normal parity and are 
also nearing a normal parity with 
domestic extra staples. Domestic spin- 
ners are giving no support to either 
class of cottons, and a further price 
decline seems inevitable unless sup- 
port results from some serious threat 
Although old 
crop Egyptian has declined during 
the week new crop months show a 
substantial advance; October Uppers 
(Continued on page 177) 
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to the growing crop. 


High Grade Carded Yarn 


from the 


MOORE COTTON MILL CO. 


The quality of a cone of yarn or even a large ship 
ment is not a fair test of the mill’s product. It is the 


standard of quality maintained for a long period 
regardless of variations in raw material, changes in 
personnel or any other factor. 


At the Moore Mill quality has become a habit on its 


high grade carded 36s to 40s. 


Lenoir Cotton Mills Moore Cotton Mill Co. 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. Caldwell Cotton Mill Co. 


20s to 50s Carded 408 to 60s Combed 


Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 
J. L. Nelson J. L. Nelson, Jr. 


Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 





Carded or Combed 


YARNS 


of Every Description 


Plain, Gassed, Mercerized 
Natural Bleached or Dyed 


438 Broadway, New York 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED Co. 
*" SALAMANCA, N. Y. _ Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. | 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) | 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 














Compound Mixtures in Worsted Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | 
Passaic, N. J. 


Yarn for Men’s Wear 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO, INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. ) 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 





F. A. STRAUS & COQ., Inc. | 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 
SPINNERS OF 


for Weavi 
W orsted Yarns ana Knitting 
Trevon, N. J, Thrown and Artificial Silks | 











Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 













THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 





MERINO 
YARNS 












G. F. Landman & Co. 

308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted—Mohair—Merino— Woolen 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





a a 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sosrox7"™ 


% CHICAGO 
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| 


JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. | 
Crepe Yarns for the Silk Trade 
Special Worsted Warps for Wool Filled Fabrics 
Woolen, Mohair and Alpaca Yarns 
10 High St. Boston, Mass. 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. | 
Maarufacturers of WORSTED YARNS | 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
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Wide Range in 
Yarn Quotations 


~mall Demand from Buyers 
Causes Prices to Vary—Yarn 
Stocks Decreasing 


It is generally admitted by manu- 
cturers and dealers that volume of 
worsted yarns changing hands at 
present is insufficient to make a table 
if quotations to cover all the sales 
There is a wide difference be- 
tween prices asked by one spinner 
ind figures at which others will read- 
ly accept orders. due to the small 
unount of business at this time placed 
by mills. This makes it necessary 
for spinners having a stock of yarns 
on hand to name lower prices than 
their competitors who may have little 
or no stock. This condition is caus- 
ing a gradual softening in several 
standard numbers, such as 2-50s. On 
other hand it should be noted 
spinners specializing in fancy mixes 
continue firm in their asking prices. 
lhe wide difference between spin- 


made. 


1 
the 


ners’ asking prices is particularly 
noticeable in 2-36s_ three-eighths, 


which is an extremely dull count at 
present. Several spinners are refus- 
ing to name a lower price than $1.90, 
while instances are reported 
$1.95 is the lowest at which 
will be taken by certain mills. Sales, 
however, have been made to manu- 
facturers of spot lots, with cash at 
time of delivery specified, at $1.70 
or slightly less. Between this figure 
and $1.90, a range of 20 to 25c, cur- 
rent sales are made, with the ma- 
jority averaging $1.70. The total of 
such sales, is of such small propor- 
tions it would be unfair to say this 
represents the market value, as the 
larger number of spinners would not 
take business at this level for a large 
quantity. 


where 
orders 


Spotty Men’s Wear Sales 

Men’s wear mills display little in- 
terest in white yarns, although a fair 
request is reported by spinners and 
dealers handling mixes, which are 
moving in fair volume to a limited 
imber of mills, who are in posses- 
sion of goods orders. Spinners quote 
$2.70 to $2.80 for 2-40s, half blood 
while manufacturers desire to 
y at $2.60, which has resulted in 
number of sales at this figure. Spin- 
‘rs supplying these quotations are 
position to secure prices from buy- 
Ss nearer replacement costs than are 
inners of white yarns, who are con- 
mted with a larger number of com- 


muxes, 


titors forced to sell stock yarns at 
actically what buyers care to pay. 
mixes and vigoreaux yarns, stocks 
not exist to this degree as they 
e usually made according to speci- 
‘ations and this, therefore, allows 


to ask relatively higher 


prices on which a profit can be made. 


spinners 


Spinners’ Margin Small 

The average size of sales has de- 
creased considerably during the past 
few weeks. At present buyers dec 
not hesitate to place orders for quan- 
tities which in normal seasons would 
have been considered sample orders. 
As the yarn taken by manufacturers 
decreases, quotations have become less 
steady, several numbers 
from previous low prices of a 
month ago. How far this movement 
will extend is a point of debate as 
a majority of factors in the market, 
including mill buyers, do not believe 
the margin on which spinners are 
now forced to work can be continued 
over a long period of time. This 
leads them to feel the low prices at 
which stress lots are changing hands 
will prove of short duration, unless 
wool prices become decidedly lower, 
as they say spinners cannot survive 
at the level which yarns now change 
hands. 


declining 


Dress Goods Quiet 


Dress goods varns are in limited 
demand, with indications that counts 
used by these trades are accumulating 
in spinners’ hands. In other words, 
production of such counts as 2-50s, 
although greatly curtailed, is_ still 
larger than current demand from buy- 
ers. Bradford spun 2-50s are reported 
sold low as $2.25 for spot lots 
while spinners will take business at 
$2.30 to $2.40. 


as 


French system, 2-50s 
can be obtained at $2.50 from one of 
the largest spinners, which is five 
cents lower than others will consider, 
several of whom ask $2.65. A fair 
amount of business has been booked 
during recent weeks by a_ spinner 
quoting this number at $2.50 for a 
good quality French spun yarn. 
Knitting Yarns Unchanged 
Knitting yarns continue withow 
new development. Small lots sold at 
prices slightly lower than spinners’ 
quotations, were moved, 2-20s quarter 


blood selling at $1.40 in several in 
stances, and 2-30s at $1.50. , Hosiery 
yarns are selling in slightly larger 
volume, although trading is consider- 
ably below normal. Underwear mills 
display no interest as yet for yarns 
to cover their fall 
Dealers state inquiries for 
small quantities are being received 
from all trades, with no one line dis- 


goods 


require- 
ments. 


playing more interest than others, 
filling-in orders being fairly well 
scattered among all classes of knit- 


ters. 


Flat Yarn Market 


No Evidence of Any Substantial 
Recovery 

Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
is flat, stale and unprofitable. There 
is not sufficient business in any of its 
sections to establish firm quotations. 
It is a buyer’s market in a very aggra- 
vated form. Were there any buying 
in volume a change would come 
quickly, no doubt; but so long as it 
is possible to pick up quantities of 
most counts of yarns considerably 
below cost of production the need of 
some new and 
towards sounder 
plainly apparent. 


power ful 
conditions 


impulse 
becomes 


The sale of a substantial parcel of 
2-50s Bradford-spun at $2.00 seems 
definitely established. Transactions of 
this character are bewildering. It 
would seem as though spinners figur- 
ing in such operations must be in the 
quandary of a certain British spinner 
who stated that he was losing 800 Ibs 
per week by selling at cut prices, but 
if he were to close his mill down he 
would lose 1,000 lbs. per week. Cur- 
tailment in worsted yarns is proceed- 
ing, according to general opinion. The 
cheerful side of this distressing situa- 
tion is that something of a vacuum in 
worsted goods is being formed and 
that the forthcoming season will quite 
probably mark a turn for the better. 


Wool and tops are holding firm. 





(uotations 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-16s, low com 


2-20s to 2-24s, 


15—1 20 
20—1 30 
4) 
™ 


low \4.... 
26s, 1% blood 
\% blood.. 


32s, % blood, S. A 





° 
2-268 to 2-30s, 
» 


blood, domestic. 


2-20s, % blood 





beh pumped pd 
ee OR 


2 % blood 65 7D 
2 . ® blood 70 R0 
2-368, % blood. T> SD 
2-32s, 1% blood........ . 2 05—2 10 
2-368, 1% blood.................2 10—2 
2-40s, % blood cle weleweiacre 2 15—2 20 
2-50s. high, \% blood....... 2 30—2 40 
SG BOR. 6s occ rdiswocccvcccces 2 40—2 45 
2-G0e, Tine... .. 2.2240. cosesecssce OO—o BO 





French System 


20s 


quarter....... ; .1 50O—1 6 
20s. high quarter , ....1 60—1 TO 
20s, % blood.... 1 75—1 S80 
30s, % blood...... 1 S—1 90 
30s, 15 blood..... 2 15-—-2 20 
40s 14 blood..... 2 30—2 3S 
RSA ‘ 2 H0O—2 55 
60s . scien 2 95 





2-20s, low % blood ; 1 15—1 2 
2-18s to 2-20s, 4 blood. 1 45—1 3 
2-246s, 14 blood .1 M1 60 
2-308, 44 blood 1 1 65 
2-20s, % blood... .-.1 6&—1 75 
2-208, te bleod..... eee 
French Spun Merino, White 
ie Msn 0.66 arin seeeeW ee's ..1 70—1 80 
30s, 60-40.... LeweCred wowace 1 80—1 90 
ERA 5 oot. o wana amen 1 9#0—2 00 
20s, 80-20 2 00—2 10 


The easiness in price is more apparent 
than real. Cutting of prices in these 
commodities would not help the worst- 
ed industry much at the present time 
except perhaps in the knitting sec- 
tion. The lethargy in worsteds is due 
to some more fundamental cause. 
“hat the forthcoming light-weight 
season will open on a reasonably low 
level in order to stimulate business is 
generally believed but sharp 
wool and top prices is 
The idea of the goods 
market that by bearing wool prices 
it will restore worsteds to normal is 
somewhat of a delusion according to 
men in close touch with raw materials. 
Quotations throughout the list 
nominal. 


any 
decline in 
improbable. 


are 


Tops More Confident 


Softness in Wool Apparent Only 


—Noils Remain Inactive 


30stoN.—The top market  con- 
tinues very quiet but the impression 
is gaining ground that the worst is 
over. The market is not more 
timistic but less pessimistic. Less is 
heard about tops at extremely low 
prices. If anything, the trend is 
slightly upward in fine tops. Limits 
on the low side for reputable top 
makers seem to be around $1.55 for 
half blood and $1.65 for fine; at these 
prices it is understood that no very 
large amount of business would be 
accepted even if offered. 

The 
have 


op- 


shading of 
come to 


prices seems to 


an end for the time 


being at least. It is said that a 
totally wrong impression is being 


conveyed to the trade by reports of 
wools being purchased in the West on 
a basis of $1.25; that wools purchased 
on such a basis contain too large a 
percentage of clothing wool for top 
makers; that topmaking wools would 
cost $1.30-35 and strictly staple wools 
approximately $1.35. In the Brad- 
ford market 7os and 64s alone among 
tops show a decline for the month of 
\pril and it is said that fine wools 
could not be purchased at the recent 
London sales to make these quali- 
ties at prevailing prices. 

The situation in noils is unchanged. 
Trading is still very spotty and prices 
without distinct trend. The better 
vrades of noils sell quite close to high 
prices but low grade noils of inferior 
quality show © slightly downward 
Production is still de- 
clining and any hope of larger out- 
put will to be deferred until 
worsted manufacturing takes on more 
life which by the way is becoming 


are 


movement. 


have 


confidently expected as the light- 
weight season approaches. Prices 


generally are a little wider apart than 








DOMINION COMBING MILLS, LIMITED 


Trenton, Ont., Canada 


Top Makers and 
Commission 
Combers 
Wools held in 
bond, combed on 


commission and 
returned into 


bond. 


Write for Combing Charges We Guarantee Prompt Deliveries 











OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


LHOETUDRELUTTELACTEQ GATE 


CHICAGO 


ASLAN PUTANLMTNTA ETN TMNT TH ET aN ATTN NENT T TTT Munn SuyenngeeeneeeaeaarenenenennnraeyeeeeneereecneeemaenaeneeneeeeeTTUAA TAs 
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HADONLVRVUAENGUOUARATOTN LUTEUS RASA HT 


The best is always the cheapest! 


CARD - CLOTHING 


Peter Wolters Make and be convinced. 
may now be ordered through Prices and Particulars Gladly Given. 


L. CLARENBACH, 159 Hamilton Ave., Passaic, N. J. 


Sole U.S. Representative 





APPERLY FEEDER &nb ‘rinister CARDS 


PERFECT MECHANISM 





EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





J. J. REUTLINGER 


100 FIFTH AVE. 
Wire Heddles Mill sastiin 
FALSE REED WIRES 


Hard Paper Spools and Quills 














AND When ordering new machines, insist on 

having Wolters Wire. The Patented, 

NAPPER-CLOTHING specially treated clothing with re-hardened 
points will last over three times as long 

of the World Renown as other products. Give it a fair trial 
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MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


COTTON AND WOOL 
| 
| 


|| THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. | 
P.O. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


ee 
evesoeceva THOMAS H. BALL 


PROAOVIDEN a 
BOSTON SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 


iene Ei WORSTED AND MERINO 
WP rneners SPO a 





“HARDY” BRUSHES 


Instead of ordering “so many mill brushes” hereafter specify 
“Hardy Mill Brushes” and you will get all the satisfaction and 
service that mill brushes CAN give. 


For more than 25 years we have been furnishing the leading mills 
with brushes noted for their quality, durability and service. 


We will gladly submit samples free 
of cost. Write for Booklet. 


FRANK H. HARDY, Andover, Mass 









FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Engineers Founders Machinists 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Mockinsey. 
French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding M 
chines, Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top 
Baling Presses, Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, 
Harris-Corliss Steam Engines, Geo. H. ‘Corliss Engines. 


| Worm Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 













KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 





_ WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS | 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


0. J. CARON | 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


us which helps the street trader. 
Stocks are below normal. Fine ma- 
terials Shows a tendency to firm up. 
It ts are completely negligible. 


Current Quotations 
Tops 
Fine (erritory...........$1.65-1.70 


Noils 


92-95c. 


PEGE -DIOOd. §6ca cds cacaves 1.52-1.55 88-92¢ 
High % blood.......... 1.40-1.42 S3-SiTc 
Aver. % blood.......... 1.37-1.40 81-82c¢ 
eee eS 1.20-1.25 78-80c. 
Hiek % dbleod.......s. 1,.12-1.15 tS-70e 
GBR cccccpecseccoeccecece 1.00-1.02 62-65 

ORE a n0cndanene Rh donee we 95- 96 5Y-6lc. 
GOB ccc cicsesecdéscceses 90- 91 5o-5Se . 
Es cd veuweannsewaesees 87- 88 53-55¢ 








Artificial Silk 


Sales Increase 


Demand Picks Up—Industry Con- 
sidered in Strong Position— 
Prices Unchanged 
There was a tendency toward in- 
reased activity in artificial silk dur- 
ing the week with users showing 
er willingness to contract ahead. 
ter appreciation of the strong 
sition of the fibre is causing many 
) relax somewhat in their heretofore 


extremely cautious buying. 


\ be 


In a num- 
ber of quarters demand was stated to 
be better. The same steady inquiry 
ior immediate which has 

feature of the market during 
\pril and May, apparent last 
week. At the same time, as noted be- 


deliveries 
was 


fore, in a number of instances manu- 
facturers are covering their needs for 
a month or so ahead. 


Knitwear Demand 
The knitwear demand is the bright- 
est feature at the moment. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the head of 
largest factor in the industry, con- 
ption of artificial silk during 
\pril by the knitwear trade increased 
700,c00 Ibs. in March to 1,250,- 
) ibs. in the following month. In 
is expected that this latter 
will be equalled or exceeded. 
umption by the hosierv trade also 
increased decidedly in April and has 
up well during the current 
nonth. Demand from the broadsilk 
is showing a slight falling off 
itn active fall season could change 
tuation radically. 
With demand only 5 per cent below 
‘ord total of 1923 when every- 
vas booming, less is being heard 
rther reductions in prices. If 
demand is running ahead of 
tion and the industry dipping 
irplus stocks which were held at 
ginning of the year, then the 
0 of additional cuts has been 
finitely laid to rest. 
that the retailers through the 
of the Board of Directors of 
tional Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
has finally approved the 
of the producers committee 
Rayon,” it is expected that the 
acturers will co-operate. It is 
that the Silk Association will 
take similar steps and that 


thin te action by all concerned to 


SILK YARNS 


popularize the new name will soo1 
begin to show results. 


Prices are unchanged as follows 


A Quality 
unbl’ched 


B Quality 


C Quality 
unbl ched 





60 Denier.... $38.40 i 
70 Denier.... “ae 5 
80 Denier.... 3.10 2.90 
90 Denier.... 3.00 2.40 
100 Denier.... 2.90 2.40-2.50 $2.21 
120 Denier.... 2.45 2.235 1. 
130 Denier.... 2.23 2.00-2.05 1.75 
150 Denier.... 2.00 1.80 1.50 
300 Denier.... 1.75 1.00 1.45 


Combination yarns are as follows: 


SO Denier cellulose 


L CRG SE/E6. TOW BE. cee ccs saes <a $5.90 

2 ORG TB/R BAW Gis oc ane cccceccees ti 

36 end 13/15 raw silk..... a » SU 
150 Denier cellulose 

E Cui Tsar TOW Gil vcie dk ccicaccccs . $3.15 

2 end 13/15 raw siikK.....sccsee. ‘ >. 45 

$ end 13/15 raw silk.......s... S5 


Spun Silk Easier 
Usual Filling in Demand Noted, 
but Prices a Bit Softer 
Activity in the spun silk market 
maintained about the same pace as in 
previous weeks. The usual filling in 
demand was noted and such business 
as 1s being taken is all for spot ship- 
ment. In few instances are 
manufacturers willing to buy more 
than a week or two ahead. Prices 
were a bit easier with producers 

more willing to make concessions. 
The spinners however, are finding 
it difficult to quote low prices at pres- 
ent because of the relatively high 
prices for waste silk which is holding 
at unwarrantedly high prices. Do- 
mestic grades of spinners’ waste for 


very 


instance are still quoted above $1.00 


a pound as against 50 to 60 cents a 





pound in 1922 when things wert 
much. brisker. 

Prices are as follows: 
HO? $5.65 20-2 sr 
mM-2 >. ihe 20-2 » 
bv : n.4D 0-1 1.0 


J. LeRoy Schwever Becomes 
Part Owner of D. E. Adams 
Co.. Ine. 


J. Le Rov Schwever has severed 
his long connection with James Lees 
& Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
the firm of D. FE. 
225 Fifth Ave. 

His association with James Lees, | 
makers of Minerva yarns, has ex-| 
tended over a period of Io years, and, 
as general manager of the 
knitting yarn department, his work | 
has embraced the supervision of pro- | 
duction, advertising and sales. 

Upon leaving, Mr. 


, to enter 
Adams Co., Inc., 


Schweyer re-| 


hand- | ¥ 


, 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Witts Ghornton, R. J. 








| Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yams 


|| WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
|| AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


NMHC URRRADEEDENSEAN DONS CTH UAT EN ANAS vty Uhunn Uy dane NM GANNON ET ESNLSMNORASEREC ENED EGO PO OCAEE eT NOTE EN REET TCR CPT eH 


Hosey Worsted Co. | 





for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 


ogy 4 \\ tne penn aA NAL NURS NUNIT RUSTED UOT NANA TAM IMB 


SiNSU 00 )ONUERTENSHELD ERSSEOEUEENE9 EARNED ES PSDREEED ELON EAD ORT EES 


Sey AU USUI AS SEEMUUULNGSUA CURE NAMEN SU UU SULA GUAR ST SA AUT EGS 
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87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 


means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection in the 


production of Woolen Yams for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 









FOUNDED 1836 








{I 


TESTERS 


TC Oe 
_ PROVIDENCE, R.!. 


Granite State Needle Co. 





| 


i 


Used by every U. S. Gov- 
ernment Department and 
standard equipment with 
practically every foreign gov- 
ernment. 

For both routine and ex- 
perimental purposes they meet 
the requirements of the textile 
and rubber industry all over 
the world. Proven by years 
of continuous service to be 
Accurate, Simple and Easy to 
operate and Reliable under 
all conditions. 

Catalogs are ready for maitl- 
ing. Have you got yours? 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 


First Quality Latch Needles 


LACONIA, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


For All Standard Makes of Machines 


“‘We Make The Best’’ 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
Scott & Williams Latch Needles 








Refer to Dept. A when ord-ering 





Sweater and Toque 


° 
Machinery 

We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit piain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 


rating course. 
Toque machines automatically 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
SYRACUSE - - N.Y. 
Established 1846 


stripe 
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ESTABLISHED 1838 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 
























Knitted and Woven Fabrics 








THE MERROW MACHINE Co. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 
BECKERT 


NEEDLES CONTINENTAL 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
Telephone—Barclay 2965 71 Murray Street, New York 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement enter- 
ing the Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. ist St., Charlotte, N.C. 





Grrier Engineering Grpqgatian 


750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. sonar 2 
NEWARK, N. J. HUMIDIFI 

BOSTON NEW YORK Burrato | WINTER HEATING SUMMER CCOLING 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Bulletins uper Request 


Air Conditioning 










PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


Work Aso, 
ann “YY Smoor, 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Phiiadelphia, Pa. 









Royersford Needle Works, 


the largest manufacturers of 
“ pring-Beard Needles, §- 
Sinkers, Dividers, etc. | 
for \ 
Knitting Machinery 
Our Needles are guaranteed 
the Best. 


730 Walnut Street Royersford, Pa. | 


Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 
















V. E. MERTZ yf Are 
HUMIDIFYING 


Ventilating—Summer Cooling—Winter 
eating—Automatic Control 







L. T. IVES CO. || 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of al! kinds o! | HE ' 
| 


Spring Knitting | 


Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 
One of the oldest Humidifying firms. 

Founded 1870 in Switzerland. 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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a DOCK”! Silk Yarns—Continued | 
THE MUR & | ceived a farewell ovation and a gold 
: watch from the firm, in appreciation | WOLF, STRAUSS & Ca. INC. 
Be iaf hic « os ‘aces | 
= |of his services. The employes, too, 
= | ; . a ; 
E | showed their deep reg: rd for their 65,Madison Ave., New York 
— | old associate in a presentation speech . : 
and gift. Distributors of the Celebrated 
E " ' 
= Mr. Schweyer has acquired an in- | 
E/terest in the firm of D. E. Adams 
— | Co., Inc., makers of pure silk threads 
2|and rayon threads, with mills at 
= | Athol, Mass. 
} a tel SS acaal | While he will interest himself in all 
oo wan the . z | branches of the firm’s activities, he (The Ideal Y arn) 
Murdock Bobbin Holders E | will focus chiefly upon the sales and 
in the perfection of your goods E promotion work of the company 











peers = - ddetead FRANKLIN & 


AUOTENTOUU ELLE 


Looks Like Silk 
Feels Like Silk 
Wears Like Silk 





Thrown Silk Rules 
The Thrown Silk Rules which were 

| officially approved by the Board of 
Managers of the Silk Association of 
America on March Ig, are ready for 
distribution, it is announced at the} 
offices of the Silk Association of | 
America. This is the first edition of | — 
standard rules to govern transactions | 
in thrown silks. In addition to the| 
rules a form of contract is provided 


consisting of a memorandum of pur- 
chase. 


Installing Stock Room 
Steinberger Bros., Inc., New York, 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO converters of artificial silk and job- 


| bers of worsted yarns, are installing a 
381 Fourth Ave. New York stock room in their Los Angeles 


Cor. 27th Street (Cal.) office to facilitate immediate 
deliveries to customers on the coast. 


Thrown Silk Yarns | Max Steinberger, of the company,!1!/ “TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 


t idgepor t, Conn. 
(Cont ed fre e 
Cotton and Knitting Mills ntinued from page 171) 


Novelty Yarns 
are up 56 points to $33.90 and Novem- 


ber Sak. 92 points to $40.37. As this | of Every Description 
week’s cables from Alexandria report 


————_—— gg oe ‘ion ite| {| SELLING BOSTON NEW YORK 
star Worsted Company |}|ssssc'srercus sschiy ave |] acess N.B. KNEASS BROOKS .-c"rrittoeirn 
to the strong technical position of the | 

YARNS 


market. The stock in Alexandria on | 
May 24 was estimated at about 120 000 | 
FITCHBURG MASS. 


bales with about 10,000 bales in the | 
interior. The free stock in Alexandria 
lon that date included about 40,000 


Rockwell Woolen Co. bales of Sak. and 10,000 bales ot | 


Leominster, Mass. |Uppers. Shipments for the 
Manufacturers of 


veeks ended May 24 aggregated 45,- 
TOOL « Y RNS an ended May 24 aggregated 4 
and MERINO A 1000 bales. 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING ie se 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yarg, The Price Range 


ladwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 
THROWN SILK, Tram, Y 
Artificial Silk “A 


ported, Plain, 
Gassed a ‘Me r- 
cerized, Polished 


and Turkey Red 


Cotton. N 


eee Tinsel Thread 








” Quality Harness Twine 





| Silk Throwing Mills 
CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y. 













For Silk, Woolen Worsted — Cottons Nominal 











Woolen and Merino Yarns 
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WEAVING KNITTING 











Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


\verage prices for middling and 
strict middling hard western cotton 
(full lengths) for May-June ship 
ments are as follows: 

R726. ABs. . 


z 





I a Mall ch & es eats: yt ART SILK 
Egyptian cotton for prompt shij A : TOPS and NOILS 


ic. i. f. Boston, as follows: Med 
Sakelarides 44c., off 5/16c., from ; , 
Mey Sx: Moeliom Unners, aac, off Recognized as the standard by spinners of Quality 


13gc. They report closing prices 


phone Main 3593 Established 1854 


ROSBY & GREGORY 
\RD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS | May 27 on the Alexandria exchange S. FEATHER CO. 


as follows: July (Sak.) $43.35, off 


; eed 110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
50 points from May 21; June (Up-| 
pers) $40.80, off 170 points. 


1 South Building Boston 
ts and Patent Cases TradeMarks : Copyrights 
al Attention to xetvtTealleiia on 

















For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 


18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago Arc, Qua i io 

WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia *Motet tight I altho: 

lock 

19th and Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlas ions 
English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, Roller Covering, Roller Leather SHIRLEY MILLS Electric tor 











SHIRLEY, MASS. 
Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 















a. 
a Devices Co. 





363 W. Superior 


: a Chicago, Ill. 

° Also Custom Carbonizing and Picking. 

Birch Brothers Sales OMice ; Reston, Stese. NEW Yor! 
F. Schlayer 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVEN- 
TOR OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS 
CRABBING, CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. 
PIECE END SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


This is the fan that dries 
the cloth in the leading Textile Mills 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 








252 Summer Street 


(Chelsea Station) 





roreIGN WOO L vomestic 
BOSTON 









25 Howa 





LONDON 





I 


The FADE.OM 










ETE 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing ‘ o, 
Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R- Semerset and Trenton Ave., | le Py . 
r Sul 
L FRANCIS WILLEY &CO., vcd’), 
WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADE >H],\ 4 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 7 
JAY EM BEE SPOO] x | ARE GUARA “TEED 
© _ For All Shipping and Packing Purposes a 
Print Goods J. MORRIS BROWN 
406 Leverington Ave. 1ILA. 
prevents foaming in the color box g 
BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 5 
17 Battery Place, New York me 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA a aie 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. rm ee a ceric 
High noon’ “e 
- ° ent 
aoe at midnight! |; 
| For the dye tester’s purpose, @ diffict 
B Ss. ROY && SON CO the Fade-Ometer is just as ind 
- = effective at midnight as the @ level 
EST. 1868 blazing sun of midday. It wart 
> is always “high noon” with @ nomi 
Grinders Sn ee this modern device. ‘over 
FOR Philadelphia — The Fade-Ometer facilitates “ght! 
oro ; the handling of dyed ma@ #¢ ' 
Woolen and Cotton Cards Chicago terials. It eliminates the[ pice 
Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calender Rolls constantly recurring neces Svll 
Write for prices om your needs sity of delay which the sun thers 
WORCESTER, - - - =MASS. method entails. 
. s WW The rays of the Fade-Ometer§ “' 
a Chicago ool are unvarying. Their in-@ ‘“‘ 
tensity is the same in Janu-@ | 
R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. Company ary as in June, “ay 
Established 1885 npeptatencenaif “Colors Fast ioe . ois 
Manufacturers of SCOURED WOOL story. of "stendardized. sun ives 
cian light.” Write for it. furt] 
COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS | c....0sc . boas Dae 


| Maple Flooring IS THE BEST| 
Factory Flooring 


Write us today for full information as 
to sizes and grades, also delivered prices 
in any quantity, anywhere. 
|} E BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD COMPANY 


4050 Princeton Avenue, Chicago 





Use one—it pays 
A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 
28 Binford St. Boston, Mass. 






brics 


The Standard for ali Narrow 
FuretTcHeR Wor «s 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlin: «r 
Philadelphia 


| 
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a. Py 





Summer Street ~~ Pe ee ee 7 Values Recede Further 
TEXAS WOOLS AT TOP PRICE 


VC. Acquires New Wools 























The highest grease prices of the year are being paid this week Wools 65 in Territory and 
: : ‘leece S s 
<< in Texas ton choice wools. The Lone Star State is the most ae- cece otate 
HIA Geil Slishtly in B ’ P Practice 
! » r rer s . ° . TT ctics | 
Market Sul Slightly in Buyers tive spot for wools in the country at the present time. The 
bavor—Clothing Wools Easy limit on 12-months wools last week was 47e and on 8-months : rg - 
. . . . . ‘ - 1 t S r \ K 
Boston wools 43c; this week extra choice clips of 12-months brought 50¢c, . 
3 Bosto Jos ol dealers ar 5 a 
— on.— Boston wool put nen and low shrinkage well grown 8-months wools as high as 45e. 

RED mplacent as pees under the This advance in the grease may mislead unless the actual shrink- Te one 
ue ict but *y are not a ahs : as ‘ ( Ss 1e¢ ¢ V 
ued ini eee § a uy ate no age is known. Last year at this time similar 8-months wools — 

up with materials d ar ot -;/ ‘ ~- State \n ¢ 
en See and oe oe were bought around 50¢ and 12-months wools around 55c. ; 
some hope that prior to the §| noticed im the local market 

11LA. of the heavy-weight season veek when er of flee 
may be good sized orders of 4 ‘ ; . ; hipped three 
re ead S a primary markets in the West are Receipts and Shipments ant 
to piece out. here is noth- 4 ule a 7 : vool t ( 

; tie regarded as rather misleading as to = ; 1 ; 
g any particular significance on ; ; ee eipts of ( i] x 4 oO secure al { rom rs 
i. ; the real status of combing wools ; eo omar ; 
rizon at the present time. ‘ ‘ ee a ; 3 eek up t \Vednesdav follow ere, with eres e Woe 
; - Much has been made of the fact the Pee ; a 
sales are over and the Jericho ee > ; 4 nsok Sa I ots, genet 
i aa 3 ae new clip wooils Nave deen DOULgHt on a le rr) ‘ 
have been sold, the Texas clip .. ._ ; ; nae Ta ice S ( ¢ 
~ $1.25 clean basis Boston; but thes: ; ‘ 
een appraised and probably 30% : ing 1 ver 
5 a, wools contain a considerable percen | 41,000 ‘ . , ; 
bought outright. : ean Ohio fine ce é 
Ra ; tage of clothing wool. Strictly co: 5 a : 
There is no definite event upon the . ; ; DS ister i xe aes Hes ee, lan, tO 52¢ or $1.25 $1.30 scour 
5 - Ing wool « ught not to be quoted it i : ; yo 1 - 1 3 
orizon until July 1 when the fourth . ; . : peor | ou. are-ax followe ; sale of 20,000 lbs ng reporte 
; ae , is said less than $1.30 with $1.35 for *» *9<+ 4 IS TOLLOW are oe ng Sea 
eries of London sales will be held. ee 1924 the lower figure. Quarter bloods art 
” eo ; ; choice staple. D ‘ 688, 000 » a Spee 
n The market as a whole continues a ; ' ; ont a cy torpne, quoted at 46c, costing approximate 
; 3 Che turnover of wool in the Boston 03 : x ; 
sightly in the consumer’s favor. d a Soc clean, while ree-eighths re 
ht! ; market is very limited, lower prices 129,991,000 Bae ot an ' 
Fine clothing wools have been quite Se ; , : : held at 48 ay lanufacturers 
a : seeming to have little attraction f 14 ; 
pose, lificult to sell for several weeks past : i at Shinments of wool $ ; aL Play littl er the reducec 
tat: M q manufacturers. In the meanwhile the we wee! mu 
as ind quotations are now down to a ; ; ee eae Ci ae : 51... prices d expe buv ; owe! 
—— o trade is enlarging its small stocks by SUNS ana i ing May 28 follow: | a 
s th evel on a par with three-eighths and a ‘ ar ics ss evels, one expressing the opinion 
c - ] Boston & M ‘ 82.0) 
acquisition ot wools in Texas and in ee es tS, UUU 11 ' 11 +i o9 
It iarter blood clothing. As a rather g Misti uarter bloods will be available at 4oc 
; the territory states proper. Long con- By sea O12 ' acd 
with @ nominal quotation for clothing wool |. a Boston & Albany vow before he will place orders. Others 
i tinued curtailment in worsted manu- ; 1 1 
veringe fine, half blood, three .- ; : ; ayes —;., believe these wools will prove a bar 
ripe facturing sooner or later will be fol um md O22 oe toa 1 ei 
itates ighths blood, and quarter blood 43- ; 5 gain before this figure is reached and 
itat ; ’ lowed by larger demand for worsted Shijimen‘s during prev. week.. 2 384,022 . ‘ ; 
ma- 4gc is given. As to carpet wools a . Shipments thus far for 1924 =6.972.000 at prices are now approaching bot 
—_ a ‘ JOOIS, - 2 
the Mf prices are nominal; dealers stocks are tom, as they feel a buying movement 
reces-@ small but mills hold a fair supply. vill start before this level is reached 
e sun There is not enough business at the Quotations which will cause values to rise from 
recent t] ake <- ot: ar- ; ; ‘urre ric S. 
“a to os a i _ m . ‘iia hi Cian oh iteaen ateenien current low pric¢ 
ket. ashed Aleppo has b sol een 
meter ished ee ee Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Nevada Territory Unchanged 
r in recently at 31-33¢ which is considered Wine CIOTHIDE 64-0000. 6 co ss.0 se 0 44 (Scoured Basis.) p 1 fi : le ] 1 
Alie . : som aoe . e del: Va ern erie oe a 52 Fine 5 9 1.95 erritory ine Staple 1S nchanged, 
lenis \ low price for this type of wool. a : : : = = ae iceasaecer hs tgeeer ent er 1.38 rritory | 7 if e u | Inge 

. as ‘ e e : . Dearanreae ls pT aan earns ¢ - —— ae ee . - remal go alriv stead at 1.25 Tf 

\leppo is suitable for certain cloth- Bh DOOD os. 5ic0:0 0 see's cincieaeine 48—50 : ene Fat Cay BS. wares ee 
ge Fg ge a Rar Sr Sa er iinG « Pahunet causes 46—48 Mohair $1.30, small sales being made on this 

an = ee ae an a o_* errs Michigan and New York 2 le le oS Domestic w= an basis. Ouarter blood wools bring 83 

th bout 15% and the duty 18% this Winnc Mele” cauicccesocccss ss st 50—51 2 OMDING «.-- sees sees eee f—8 ~ ee : 

= es a” al Sy . 6 . Fine clothing .....-..-eseeeees 43—44 Best carding ....... nmol 65—70 to 8sc when a buver is found. De- 

sun- gives a clean price of 60c. Any ES ae cialc ny sccn sabre eed 49—50 Foreign (In Bond) sical Geek Shite Neale saeainill 
ni : : ? ss T a or ese ols s scatterer 
further decline would be of particular % to % blood............-..- 45—49 a Serr ccceece eres oeeenes so t0 Ce ea ee 

je-Omtl Grterect + ; ? 3 Indiana, Missouri and Similar PO were secre eereeeseees -385—4 among all grades, with filling-in lots 
nterest to woolen manufacturers. 49—50 F Clothi oe 

ae 7 _ : My dlOOd ....- 2. eee e eee e ee eee 9 oreign Clothing and Combing representing the average sale 

Me Prices both East and West con- Be bIOOd «1... eee eee eres ras > (In Bond.) Slichtly | ‘o} 2 i. . 

art . ’ 1 ee ee ee ee ee a . 0 ’ . ‘ y , oO "ices C: > ¢ > 
ofa «tinue somewhat in the buyer’s favor et Sesh: * "38-39 Seoured Basis—Cape : Slightly higher prices can be obtainec 
om oe ee Nn # Ome eae oe se ae Combing, choice......... 1.21—1.23 for territory quarters than for fleece 

Li I ough anv movement in large California } COMBINE, MO0G... i cciwve 1.14—1.16 liti : 

ria x , ca (Scoured Basis. Cc ing, choice ‘ 95—1.00 qualitie 
ocks of wools tends to lift quota- iti -. .1.25—1.30 ee eNO seas 9 4 Ser-32> — 

as ; : P Northern, 12mo .......-- 1:15—1.20 ET, ae ote PS a wiase ae eee .90— .95 ; 

5 ions. There seems to be a jockeying Sp’g middle counties........ ‘og—1.12 Australian : Pulled Wools Lower 

tric ; : as Southern, 12mo0.......scseoe- 1.08—1.12 70s 1.25—1.380 

or vood price position on the part Wall GeOG... 6 ccc ccc ecwseess 1.00—1.05 cll il Ns dl aa ‘oo —— Pulled ols are two to three cents 
Fall defects .95—1.00 nena es a wae SRO 1.22—1.25 l WOOIS al wo to three cent 
te has ake 2 oe ' a all defect8.....-...seee8- A 56.588 ro 

s Co. f all interests; a purposeful, rather aaa .......... 1,051.12 ne ge eee e rece eens -+ .95—1.05 lower, B wools being held at 94 to 

thay Eee ae ¢ . a irease Basis: ss 

soriet i forced meeting of the thin i Texas ease Basis: o6e with inferior lots available at coc. 

o, Ill lim: inant il lies : eA ee courec § : ae a m5 , 

>, d market made by purchasers in ines LEWD) aco de Se cnainy sis d 25 1.30 56-588 ..... EES SS C supers are quoted at 72 to 75¢. Car- 

“pt ene 1 : °or z - " . - ead omer eS BB oo OR 00S ose ¢ ee nit © ae ee ve “ed . J : = 

\ Be e ane It 1S difficult to Say whether 4 a cane EN pe ee tS 1.05 1.10 ous .. ceca «es . aa .45—46 pet we ols are sotter because of de- 

nea the recession in wool manufacturing Pulled—Eastern buenos Aires: — reases in values in foreign markets, 

ONDOS S | proceeding but it can be said Lek (Scoured Basis.) IE Bei tre puck ws co ka, en Fast Indi wools havine declined 

ng‘ | ere are few if any indication A Super .. ‘ a 1 = Foreign Carpet ut 10°. Carpet mills are no ik 

S I istinct change for the better. A - Ps eens . a nA (Grease Basis—In Bond.) 1 ‘ditional wools which makes it 

TEI ger l survey of the world wool situ- COhee MNS 6. k hs oo eae 1.20 25 Aleppo: Washed 2—34 ifficult to determine quotations 
; ’ 1 ; ; Medi ee 97—1.90 Angora 19—20 m uotat 
e suggests that the inaction in ae nt 80 gs Awa Washes 993] thonoh: several dealers tures reduced 
. id wool manufacturing whicl Montana, Idaho and Wyoming maradi: Wasned a ~ac ' 
alae ‘ oa -ked ‘ feature £ (Secoured Basis.) t o4 
een so marked a feature of nite tne ey 1. 25—~1,80 Wid. il g 
n textile life now seems to i 1.1 1.18 i a 
evidenc 11 foreign centers ei O8 1.0 ‘ : : 
: + . R90 Q Khor W , a : 
is no energetic buying an\ ‘ . . : 2d cl { ! 1 3 
¥, ee es Utah - ) e , 
Che recent London sales wer Fine 1.291.927 p 1 4 ; 
brics ° ¢ 7 1 49 i 1 ‘ 
{ ric as pared with April sales Fine medium . se | ne : Bl ‘ ‘ 2a » +t weet ctarte’ tabtma ™ 

“Ss } 24 iat a “eee 7 Colorado and New Mexico Sy t kin v > 26 . . 

nsiderable withdrawals of wools Fine 1.15—1.20 Fast K —31 par resut erat n Jur 
» blood 1.1 1 i ; ; 
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Continuous Slack Loop 
Bleaching System 


Washers and Reel Machines 
with “J” Boxes give positive 
results with gentle handling. 


NO STRETCH OR STRAIN 


Goods finish with “So/t Feel” 
and “Gentle Handle” 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


ROONEY 


CARBONISING 
PLANTS 


Carbonising plant for 
continuous working with 
acidifying, squeezing and 
sucking arrangement for 
broad led pieces attached 


to if. 


Representative: PAUL EDLICH M. E. 
Delawanna N. J. 





66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 









- COTTON FLOCKS 


FOR FLOCK DoT FABRICS 
Guaranteed free of fillers or foreign matter-Write for sample 


CLAREMONT WastEMFG,Co, deer, CLAREMONT NV H 





SOAP MFG. co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
TE, SfOR SAME ROME, N. Y. 





, STEEL 


Fcoxomy 
BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR iva sh char 
LARGEST LINE BU aia 
rae) (elves Uns eee Me eee | Peay’ ita USA 





Spinning and Twisting Tapes | 
and Double Loop Bands | 


"AMERICAN. “TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 










Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 95 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





/SILK MILL SUPPLIES “uit: 


Alse Power Transmission Supplies fer General Mill Use 


| I. A. HALL & CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 







WOOLEN RAGS Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—Illinois 


Gumbinsky Bros. Co. GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
Reliable Graders of HAZARDVILLE, CONN 
| 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process (r 








ih Le 





The W. L. Loeser Co. a 
| Buffalo, N. - — H &R. Dye Sti Stick Works 
Careful Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS sturice 28 DRYING 





‘DELAINES.--LINSEYS 


of all kinds 











ee 
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Reworked Materials 
\leet Small Demand 


fibres and Rags Becoming Less 
Active—Mill Wastes Semi- 
Stagnant 

Reworked wool manufacturers are 
beginning to view with apprehension 
sions of curtailment in woolen manu- 
fracturing. It is said in some quarters 
that the production of overcoatings 
has been carried to excess, that the 
manufacture of standard woolen 
fabrics has gone far enough to meer 
probable consumptive demand, that 
the only lively spot in woolen manu- 
facturing at the present is to be 
found among those mills that are 
producing a cheap grade of fabric 

here cotton and wool wastes play 
an important part. In the manufac- 
this latter fabrics 
there will always be call for re- 
worked material and it is understood 
that business has received 
recently from some manufacturers of 
this line. 

While the reworked wool industry 
is hetter situated than other branches 
of manufacturing it is quite possible 
that a change in fashion will give the 
lead to worsteds within the course of 
the next two or three months. One 
manufacturer reviewing the situation 


ture of class of 


been 


states that he looks for lower prices 
kinds of wool 
reworked wools on 


1 woolen wools and all 
wastes as well a 


TEXTILE WORLD 





able for worsted manufacturing will 
conversely advance in value. li this 
switch in manufacturing interest 


should 
worsted 


occur, larger production of 
wastes, coincident with de- 
consumption of them by 
woolen mills, would lead to a lower 
level being established for mill wastes 
with a quieter and sinking market in 
reworked materials. 

Activity in rags from the mill con- 
suming standpoint shows no improve- 
ment. Although consumers can ob 
tain most graded stocks at conces- 
sions they show no disposition to buy 
other than to meet their immediate 
need. If this continues much longe1 
lower prices recorded for 
eraded rags as well as for 
softs. 

Re-Offerings of Wastes 

The market for 
very lethargic. 
Mills 


wastes 


creased 


may be 
mixed 


wool wastes is 
Mill buying is slow 
occasionally are 
which they 
orders they expected to receive. 
is not 
dustry. 
ceiving 


re-offering 
purchased for 
This 
a very good sign for the in 
While woolen mills are re- 
some 
said are submitting to cancellations 
and the two about offset each other 
There is a moderately good demand 
for the choicer grades of fine 
waste specially drawing lap 


others it 1s 


reorders 


white 
Mohair 
demand 
exception 0 


in moderate 
Colored wastes with thi 

fine colored threads ar 
inactive. Woolen 
best white threads are a drug on the 


wastes are 
completely 


wastes except the 














the near approach of the light- market. Imports of all classes are 
weight season, but that wools suit- negligible. 
(Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
Wool Waste Men’s Wear Clips 
Lap i 1 on e1 ax Worsted 
Hine Whi a . $1.30 $1.39 Dark ; ces ; L5—} 
pene Colored... . ia ae naan 21—29 
Medium Colored 65 70 Brown ....... " 5g 99 
Ring Blue ais 2 i 
Fine Australian.. 1.30 1.32 iS Serer : 25—28 
Fine Dome s‘i 1.25 1.28 Flannels 
Thread White Worsted + 
OO Rr ; ; 92 % Blue ..ccceesscceeeenes In 16 
% Blood so— .86 Black L5—li 
% Blood tiie Ras es 2— 1 Breen 16—1 
% Blood . : 60 65 Ligh 19 7 
EO swine 10) 45 Pan vo 22—24 
Thread Colored Worst Scarlet ..... - 2 { 
ee 38 4 Women’s Wear Clips 
: +5 40 Serges— 
veh bo White : es 53—56 
1 oe Blue . 28—29 
-> 30 eS eee cg 27—28 
19 21 (—32 
3s0—31 
Fine White . a m0 a) 25—26 
Medium White .... oo 40 2 
Fine Colored ; 18 20 
} Medium Colored Os 10 tenia 
Coarse ich Ss 
Fine ligt 1 
j Cents ( res a 
| per Ib. Fine dark 
2425 
og ay oerges 
gq 0) Light 
495 Drow! 
1__9 Blue . f 7 
ne hae Black 
Rec 1 
=O =o Green 1 1 
—ifi Knit 
9—10 W hits 6 
Liaeck 1 15 
Merinos— Red ) 
Fine light ; 37—38 Brown 
Fine dark . : ‘ 20—21 Light piles 2 
oar oe oe oe Skirted Cloths 
Worsted Skirted Skirte Worst - 
UN gra o ae , ~-- 23—24 Ligh 
Blue ; ; ikewah tine ae Black t 61% 
ME a.ayach a : : 15—16 ius 
TN ie dois pie tar kona 21—22 Dark } 


a 
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DOBBINS 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 





HARD FIBRE PLAIN FIPRE 
MILL and 
RECEPTACLES STEEL CLAD 

CARS—BOXES 
—— BARRELS 
“NO WASTE” Saas se 
Seamless 
ROVING CANS COMBINATION 


DOFFING TRUCKS 





Elliptical 
Square and Oval TRAYS 
Cans GILL BOXES 


Steel Clad Filling Box 
Note Steel Clad Bottom 


| STANDARD FIBRE CO., Somerville, Mass. 














Special attention is called 
to this improved Warp 
Dyeing Machine. This 
machine is built in the 
most substantial manner, being 
strongly geared with good, heavy 
squeeze rolls, and having Seven 


4\4-in. Diameter Brass Rolis. 


This machine, with our improved 

Plater-down has met with marvelous 

success, and parties desiring machin- 

ery of this class can make no mistake 
on ours. For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila 








For Information write Roll Department 


RODNEY HUNT 
66 Maple Street 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Orange, Mass. 
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Yystese fine textiles are colored; 

where uniformity of product is 
required; where the utmost in lab- 
oratory and practical dyeing service 
is appreciated; the textile dyer 


prefers. 


NATIONAL Dyes 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


May 31, 192 
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():tiet Continues in 
‘‘hemicals and Dyes 


Broken Only by Spotty Reports 
of Better Inquiry—Steady 
Price Level Anticipated 

igh from certain quarters 
improved re- 
the 
revailing opinion seems to be 


inquiry was 


in industrial chemicals, 
market is worrying along in 
manner as 
cterized it for several W eeks. 


the same routine 


seems to be a growing belief 
ummer dullness has settled upon 
le, although somewhat 
ind that there 


ct marked changes in this mar- 


in ad- 
is little reason 


til the fall. Opposed to this 
is the feeling by many that 


ns in the textile industry have 
slight indications of improve- 


during the last week and that 
continuation of this movement 
be reflected in chemicals con- 
med in textile manufacture. At 
ny rate, most students of the in- 


are convinced that the fall will 
ee a general impetus to business and 
ire confident that this felt 
in the chemical market. 

Meanwhile prices are holding monot- 


nously steady with just a few frac- 


lustry 


will be 


tional declines noted. It is apparent 


it most quotations are based closely 


production costs and as_ these 

not decreased any there is reason 
believe that the only breaks in prices 
I] a sacrifice in order to get 
Looking forward over the 
and into the fall, most trade 
rs anticipate a 


re at 
usiness. 
summer 
rather steady 
situation, broken only by such 
tional declines, with probabilities 

f renewed strength in the early fall. 
he situation in dyes is rather simi- 


to that in chemicals and on the 
he market cannot be said to 
in any noteworthy features. 


Nitrite 
On May 6. 
Coolidge issued a 
the rate 

Some 


Sodium 


Duty on 
\\ ta & 


\SHINGTON, 
resident 
of 


mation increasing 


n sodium nitrite cor- 


have 
sodium 
te and statements have been pub- 


and 
sodium 


lents 


newspapers 
ised nitrite with 
the etfect that this executive 
vould the cost of fer- 
rs tor the farmer. Sodium nitrite 
rs completely from sodium _ ni- 
th chemically and in the pur- 
r which it ‘is Sodium 
te is a chemical emploved almost 
the 

dves and 1S 
zer. The 


sodium 


Increase 


used. 
manufacture of 
used as a 
in the rate of 
have no 


ly in 
not 
increns 
nitrite can 
tf fertilizers. The 

article, sodium 
It is on 


eft. ct upon the cost 


ther different 


e is used as a fertilizer. 
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e ree list and therefore undutiable. 


DOE so 3an¥s us 0040s 
Alumina-Sulp. com..... 
DN os coo aw eu are 
Alum. Ammonia Lump. 
Potash, Lump. 
Ammoniac, Sal. white gr 
Bleach powder, per 100 
ib. works, drums, car 
ESE RE ee 
BUG BEODS occ ccccs 
Culcium Arsenate...... 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 
BIE Gack teed ennes 
CODDOTES, COM s.6.sc0000 
Cream of Tart 
Epsom Salts, 
lb. cee 
Formaldehyde Spot... 
Glauber Salts, 100 ib... 





Tech. 


Glycerine (C. P.) bbls., 

GRR. BER cccckcccer 

RT (nae as o's aia 4a 
Yellow Crude.... 


Hydrosulphite Cone.... 
Lead—Brown acetate... 
White (crystals)..... 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 
Potassium—Bichromate 
Chlorate crystals..... 
Permangan., tech.... 
Sodium acetate......... 


Cy 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 
ee ee 
Phosphate (Commer 


SE Rététaceueee 
Prussiate, yellow 
Sulphide, 60% fused.. 
30% crystals......... 

Tartar, emetic, tech 

Tin—Crystals wanes 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 
oe See 

ree 


Acids 


Acetic, 28% per 100 lb.. 





CHET ES CPI MORIES 6 oko oc vee 
Formic, 8%....... 
EROTIC, BEF so 00isvceccs 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib., in t’k cars.... 
Nitric, 836@42 deg. per 
SE Ae ee 
GW acc haeiwcew ene 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton, in tank cars..... 
TPUNTE 4 bcd dsekewses ce 


Alkalies 


Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg. 
Oo! eS ere 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
SN ataie Sa a oda nore 
Caustic, 88-92%...... 
Soda Ash, 58% light.... 
Contract, 100 lb... 
Spot, 100 lb. bags.... 
Bicarbonate, per 100 Ib. 


Caustic, 76%, per 100 lb. 

spot nieces ances ee 
Contract, 100 Ib 

OE, Se Pa siv cactkansnne 


Natural Dyes and 
Iustic: Crystals... 
Liquid, 51 deg... 
Gambier, liquid.. 
Hematine, crystals . 
Hypernie Pxt 51 deg., 
FOG shade. ....2000% 
Indigo—Madras 
Logwood chips 
Extract, liq., 51 
Crystals 
Osage Orange, 
51 degs ta carate ‘ 
Osage Orange, Crystals 
Quercitron, Extract, 51 





deg. 


Extract, 


degs : a 5 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
51 degs Ses nee h se 
Extract, stainless 


Tannie Acid, tech.. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Dyestuffs Intermediates 


Alpha Naphthol, 
Crude ee ere 
Alpha Naph'ylamine.... 
ra | 
Salt ; a 
feta Napthol, sublimed 
Technical ... 
Dimethylaniline 


fet... 


VMocnanphenvlene Disainine 
Poaranitraniline 
Castor Oil, Now 5 
Olive Oil denatured 
gal 
Foots 


Red Oil, 1b 


Wb — 18 
i 
s1.— 
314— 3% 
3 — 4 
b1y— s 
190 — 214 
4tg— 5 
12 13 
d1g— 71g 
4e— . ; 
16 00 23 00 
21 — 22 
110 —1 75 
10 101 
100 — 1 40 
Sos 
18% 19 
16 161% 
24 — 26 
14 — 14% 
55 — 15% 
3 00 
ol, 
Thy 9 
14 — 15 
5 6 
7% 8 
144 
9%4— 
314 4 
10 114 
2% 2% 
26 — . 
35 — 3514 
14 — 
oo — 57 
gs— 9 
312 — 3 37 
48 — 49 
14 — ; 
5144— 614 
909 — 100 
450 — 600 
10%4.— 11 
15 00 16 00 
238 — 30 
6%— 7 
514— 6he 
514— 614 
— 8 
125 —1& 
200 — 2 20 
200 — 2 25 
37 — 3 90 
2 10 
115 —1 25 
Tannins 
20 — 24 
10 12 
11 2 
14 _ 20 
9 ~ 10 
oO 1 0O 
2144— 31% 
7: as 
14 — 16 
14 | 
614 7% 
ott... 7 
9 Ss 10 
490 + 15 
65 - oO 
60 —_ St) 
35 37 
16 — 17 
55 60) 
24 — 26 
36 38 
mw a 
68 - %2 
is 16 
1 30 1 
10 
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Stearic Acid, 


pressed ‘ . - 
Purkey Red Oil, 50% 


double 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumin, blood domes 


CIC ceoeveccccccos 
Egg, technical 
Dextrine—Potato 
Corns, carioad 
bags, 100 lb 
Do., bbls., 100 lb 
Gum, British, carload 
lots, bags, 100 Ib 
Do., bblis., 100 Ib 
Sago, flour 
Starch, corn, bags, car 
load 100 Ib 
Do., bbls : 
Corn, thin boilir 
bags, 100 Ib 
O.. Wels eens 
Potato 
Rice 
W heat Sin @ as 
Tapioca flour.. 


lots, 


12 
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Coal Tar Dyes 


Direct Colors 
Black (H-acid) 
Black Columbia 
Blue, 2 B.. 


FF.. 


Blue, sky ordinary.. 
Ll 2 SS : ee 
Blue, 4 GL 

Blue, sky, FF 

Blue, Fast, RL 
Blue Solamine 


Benzo Azurine 
Brown, C 
Brown, M eae 
Brown, Congo G... 
Brown, Congo R 
CARE Bek o's koa ae da 
Green, G 

Orange, Congo 
Orange, Fast S.. 


Red, Fast F 

Red, Congo... : 

Red, Benzo, Pur 
purine 4 B...... 

Red, Benzo, Pur 


purine 10 B 
Scarlet, 4 BA 
Searlet, 4 BS 
Searlet, 8 BS ss 
Searlet, Diamine B... 
Ve. ee 
Yellow, Chryso- 

phenine em are 
Yellow, Stilbene 

Developing Colors 
Black, B. H : 
Black, Zambesi....... 
Orange, developed... 
Primuline we 
Searlet, Dev 

Sulphur Colors— 


BOO, ud Sek ak o's 6 Ke 9 8% 

Blue cadet 

Blue, navy.. 

I Eh win lara: 6:0: 6 beware 

Green - 

Green, olive.... 

WOH, shane dscacens 
Basie Colors 


Auramine - 
Bismarck Brown.... 
Chrysoidine 

Fusehine crystals 
Malachite green...... 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet ‘ 
Rhodamine B, excone 
Rhodamine 6 G 
Safranine ' 
Victoria Blue B 


Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 
Naphthlamine black 


iB ; 
Alizarine saphirol 
Alkali blue 
Indigotine 
Induline 
soluble) owes 
Soluble Blue 
Sulphocyanine 
Sulphon Blue R 
Patent Blue A 
Resorecin brown 
(;uinea green 
Wool green S 
Orange II 
Orange GG crys 
Acid fuchsine 
Azo eosine G 
Crocein scarlet 
Fast red A 
Azo yellow.... 
Fast Light 
2G 
Fast Li 
WD MRstiw ase bet oe-e 
Naphthol, yellow.. 


Trl 


Yellow 
low 


ght "Yel 


Synthetie 
Contracts 
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tome ron 
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Dye Duty \lethods 
Argued in Court 


Group of Cases Involving Bases 
, Heard 
Appeal Court 


Assessment 
Customs 


of by 


WASHINGTON, TD. ( Legality of 
the method used in assessment on im 
ported competitive dves of duties based 
m th \merican selling price 
similar competitive products manut 

ed in the United States was argued 
vefore the U. S. Court of Customs 
\ppeals Mav 21 22 3 na rou 

f cases brought up from the Boar 
t General Appraisers on appeal taken 

kK rotf, Pickhardt & C 
) ers Che law provides that any 
coal-tar pre duct shall be considered 
similar to or competitive with any 


mported coal-tar product which ac- 
complishes results equal to those ac- 


the 


substantially 


complished by domestic 


when used in 
manner 

The Government's contention is, 1 
brief, that if a domestic dye can be 


used for a similar purpose it is com- 


petitive with the imported dye and 
therefore the duty on the latter shall 
be assessed on the American selling 
price of the former. When a cer 


tain domestic dye is declared competi- 


e with an imported dye, the Gov 


ernment holds that the burden of 
proof rests upen the importer to show 
that it is not competitive. The im 
porters argue that the intent of the 
law is that similarity in commercial 
use and not similarity of results 
in a laboratory test shall determine 


whether a domestic dye is competitive 
with a foreign product. They insist 


at it devolves upon the Government 


to show that the domestic dve, the 
\merican selling price of which is 
the dutv on the 


taken to determine 


imported ave, 


1S competitive 


The question of the relative cor 


centration of strength of domestic and 
nported dves also enters into the 
problem, the Government taking the 
position that if the tinctorial power 


f an imported dye is, for example 


) 


three times that of what it declares 
to be 1 similar competitive domestic 
e, the dutv on the former shall be 
issessed on three times the amount 
ot the \merican selling price of the 
es dve I] importers argue 
that the mere fact a dve is three 
t s the streneth of another carries 


the presumption th it the ire not used 


“1 


na similar manner, even if it is con- 
eded that the results ‘omplished 
re similar, and there’ re are not 
competitive. Does not the mere fact 


that three times as much of one dve 


must be used as the other render the 
dyes non-competitive ?, the court was 
asked by Frank M. Halstead, attorney 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. A dye 
















FANCO 
ART SILK OIL 


FOR 
Conditioning Artificial Silk 


After repeated test and experiments the largest pro- 
ducers of artificial silk in America advise the use of this 
oil for conditioning artificial silk prior to winding. 


This is the best oil for art silk we have ever used, are 
the reports we are receiving from mills using FANCO 


ART SILK OIL. 
W. F. FANCOURT & CO., 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Inc. 


Philadelphia 


HYDROSULPHITES 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE 


You can make pure concentrated solutions of Soda, Zinc or 
Lime Hydrosulphites much cheaper than you can buy dry 
Hydrosulphite powder. If you use Hydrosulphite let us 
make you a proposition. 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE 


As an Antichlor has many advantages 


Virginia Smelting Co. 
West Norfolk, Va. 
F. A. Eustis, Secretary 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 


2 Rector St. 
New York City 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. . 

Warren Soap Manutacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 











Aniline Sales Corporation 
Identification and Matching 


150 West Broadway. New York City 
Prompt and Reliable Color 

A \ SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 

Bright Chrome colors fast to scouring. et Specialize 


in practical substitutes 


tor pre-war colors not now available 


Our Chemical Department can quote to advantace 
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DIRECT FAST COTTON COLORS 
DEVELOPED DYES 















PEERLESS COLOR CO., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 








5S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 








INCORPORATED 
252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 








CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc: 


Formerly C. BISCHOFF & CoO., Inc. 
Aniline Colors, 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


135 Oliver Street BRANCHES 48 South Second Street 
BOSTON, MASS. —E PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., Basle, Switzerland 
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| ATLANTIC DYESTUFF COMPANY 


88 Ames Building, Boston 


DYES and INTERMEDIATES 


Plant at Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York Charlotte Providence Philadelphia 
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INCORPORATED 1904 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


SIZINGS 


Experimental and Research Laboratories 
Office and Works 
3722-28 N. Randolph St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dyes and Chemicals — Continued 


hat may be three times as strong as 
nother may not be three times its 
alue, declared Mr. Halstead. 


Government's Position 


It is common sense to assume that 

dye triple the strength of another 
is three times its value, counsel for 
the .Government headed by William 
H. Hoppin, argued. If Congress had 
‘onsidered that the appraiser should 
take similar dyes and adjust for 
strength in assessing the advalorem 
luty it could have said so easily, com- 
mented Judge James F. Smith. There 
is not the same difference in strength 
between two dyes when used on differ- 
ent materials, Mr. Halstead asserted, 
and furthermore, he said, evaluating 
a dye in proportion to its strength 
as compared to another is speculative 
because the two dyes may not be used 
for the same purpose. The law does 
not provide for assessment of duties 
on speculative values, he stated. 


John G. Lerch, of counsel for the 
Government, conceded that the lan- 
euage of the statute may be obscure 
but he said that it is not so bad that 
the question of its legality is raised. 
Concentration must be considered in 
making appraisements and assessing 
duties, he urged, or it simply becomes 
a battle between foreign and domestic 
manufacturers to see who can make 
his dyes of higher concentration. The 
appraiser must determine whether 
there is an American product similar 
to the imported dye, and if both ac- 
complish the same result they are 
competitive, which means that the 
imported dye can displace the Ameri- 
can dye, said Mr. Lerch. The only 
possible way of appraising a dye is 
on its tinctorial strength, he con- 
tended. 

The cases upon which the issues 
raised were argued concern appraise- 
ment of azoflavine, crystal violet extra, 
indanthrene blue RSP triple powder, 
and benzo red 12B. The Government 
did not disclose what domestic dye it 
found to be competitive with azo- 
flavine. Crystal violet 6B, a product 
of the Butterworth-Judson Company, 
was declared to be competitive with 
the imported crystal violet extra. A 
paste of domestic manufacture was 
declared competitive with indanthrene 
blue RSP triple powder, and ponta- 
mine fast pink G with benzo red 12B. 


George H. Rhodes, who resigned 
from the Color Laboratory of Cheney 
Brothers April 7th has entered the 
mploy of the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
He will do organic research work on 
dyestuffs at the 
‘ompany’s plant just outside of Eliz- 


eth, N. J. 


intermediates and 


Wuitt Haven, Pa. The Luzerne 
Textile Mills, Inc., underwear manufac- 
turers, started operation of a few 
machines on May 26 and hope to run at 
ull capacity in a week or so. Six new 
table machines have been installed and 
more will be added. 





OBITUARY 
Arthur K. Marsden 


Arthur K. Marsden, one of the old 
members of the Philadelphia worsted 
yarn trade, died suddenly on May 22 
at his home. He was 63 years of 
age. Mr. Marsden was born in Eng- 
land and came to this country when 
20 years old, when he became em- 
ployed in a textile manufacturing 
plant in this city. His experience dur- 
ing his early life in this country was 
along manufacturing lines and by this 
means acquired a practical knowledge 
of technical problems which later 
made it possible for him to render 
valuable service to worsted manufac- 
turers. In 1900 he became associated 
with a worsted yarn concern in this 
city and several years later entered 
this business on his own account. He 
was well known in textile centers 
throughout New England as well as 
in the Philadelphia market, where 
he had acquired an extensive friend- 
ship through his long service as 
yarn salesman. He is survived by his 
widow. ' 


John J. Ryan 

John J. Ryan, president of the 
American Cotton Waste Exchange, 
died at his home in Troy, N. Y., 
on Monday. He was taken ill with 
ptomaine poisoning 10 days ago from 
which he did not rally. Until four 
years ago he was prominent in Demo- 
cratic politics, and was in partnership 
with Joseph J. Murphy, Democratic 
leader of Rensselaer county, in a cot- 
ton waste business. Mr. Ryan was for 
four years treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic Rensselaer county committee. 
He was 52 years old and maintained 
offices in Troy and in Boston. 


Frank W. Sweeney 

Frank W. Sweeney, one of Can- 
ada’s outstanding textile men, died in 
Toronto recently in his forty-seventh 
year. Mr. Sweeney was organizer 
of the Reliance Knitting Co., Ltd. 
In 1919 he formed a merger with 
the Zimmerman Mfg. Co., Ltd., and 
he was appointed president of the 
combined companies. Mr. Sweenev 
was also a director of the Canadian 
Woolens, Ltd., of Peterborough, Oni. 


Orin D. Davis 
Orin D. Davis, president of the 
Davis and Wiley Bank, Salisbury, N. 
C., secretary and treasurer of the 
Salisbury Cotton Mills, director of 
the Kesler Cotton Mills, and associ 
ated with various other enterprises, 
died at his home Sunday afternoon at 
the age of 73. 
FE. Sternberger 
E. Sternberger, president of the 
Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C., died on Tuesday of this week, 
May 27, from cancer of the stomach. 
He was 64 years old, and had long 
been an active figure in the cotton 
goods industry of the South. 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 
Glauber Salts 
Tannic Acid 
Sodium Sulphide 


Potato Starch 
Textile Oils 
Caustic Potash 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
Peroxide Hydrogen 


Carbonate of Potash Nitrite of Soda 


Sal Ammoniac Bichromate of Soda 
Prussiate of Soda Lead Acetate 


Epsom Salts Peroxide Sodium 


EUGENE SUTER & CO., INc. 


160 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


BASLE 
HAMBURG 


CABLE ADDRESS 
SENESUTER 


@ EUGENE SUTER & COM @ 





For Clean, Sweeter, Brighter Goods 


-PAROXAN 


IN THE SOAP BATH 
Is Economic and Reliable 


Removes Oil and Grease Spots 


Cleans clean 

Brightens colors 
Prevents smelly goods 
Saves time and money 


Write for 
“ SUCCESSFUL 
SCOURING” 


= 
EMEROL—Eliminates most fulling troubles in 
worsted, heavy woolens and jersey 


cloth 
EBCO-MULSION—Enhances the quality of 
woolens, worsteds and cotton goods. 
Write for ‘The Art of Fulling” and facts about 
practical results tin mills who successfully save | 


production costs by using Paroxan, Emerol and 


Ebco-Mulsion 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 


135 Hudson Street 
New York 
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| as 
| Now is a good time to Renew 
| your Dye Tubs and other Tank 


Equipment 
You are not busy 
We are not busy 


Our deliveries are better 
Our prices are better 


Because 


eel eeenned eee 


An inquiry will convince you 
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Every Tank Trademarked Wesrsas 
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G. Woolford Wood Tank’ Mfg. Co. 


Lincoln Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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entering and Drying 
Machines 








for 


All Classes of 


Woolens and Worsieds 


Also 
Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
| Washers and Crabbing Machines 


| D. R. KENYON & SON 
Raritan, N. J. 































450 pages, 163 
forms, flexible 
leather, $10 per 
copy, postpaid. 


Sent on $8 
days’ ap- 


proval to Tex- 
tile World 
subscribers. 





Written for all types of textile mills by an acknowl- 
edged authority. it is the first complete work ever 
to be published on the important subject of textile 
cost control and accounting. 

The Bulletin of The National Assi 


ants says: 


ciation of Cost Account- 
“Unquestionably the author has presented in 
this volume more matter pertaining to textile costs than 
has ever appeared before in book form.” 

The Daily News Record says: “‘To a textile man who 
wanted either to know the arguments for cost eontrol or 
to look up details concerning it, the boek would be almost 
priceless.” 

The Bulletin of Haskins & Sells, Accountants, says: “It is 
a relief t nd a book which gets down to brass tacks.” 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Publishers 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Object to More Looms 





‘all River Workers Refuse In- 


crease from 6 to 8 


“ALL River, Mass.—The 300 opera- 
ves employed in the various depart 
ents of the No. 2, Flint mills, were 
illed out on strike 

the Textile Council when the man- 
vement of the mill insisted that the 
10 Weavers who 


Puesday evening 


were engaged on 
KMS Weaving Marquisettes increase 
he number of 


eaver from six to eight, and con- 


1 


looms run by each 


nue on the same wage scale. The 
eavers claimed that taking on two 
Iditional would mean a 
reduction of wages of between 20 to 
25% and that though times are 
lepressing and work scarce they 
could not accept such a reduction. 
The Weavers’ Union tried to bring 
ibout an adjustment of the difficulty 
through 


looms 


Treasure 
Edward Barker, of the mill, and fail 
ing put the matter up to the Textile 
Council who called out all of the 
operatives in the mill. 

The No. 1 Flint 
eutirely closed since late last summer 
and it is predicted now that the 
entire plant will be shut down for an 
indefinite period. 

Two other local mills are known to 
have put it up to the operatives some 
time ago that in order to continue 
operations on three day a 
week schedule it would be necessary 
to cut wage 10%, but the operators 
declined to work under the reduction 
and the mills have been shut down 
since that time. 


conterences with 


mills has been 


even a 


High Point Hosiery Production 


Hicu Point, N. C.—Seven million, 
nine hundred and twenty thousand 
dozen pairs of hosiery are manutac- 
tured annually by the 14 hosiery milis 
located in High Point, according to 

statistical report made by the Hizh 
Point Chamber of Commerce. This 
is a total of more than 95,000,000 pairs 


f hose, or almost one pair for every 
erson in the country. 





Business News 


Connecticut Belting Co.  Or- 


canized 
rhe Connecticut Belting Co. has been 
anized at Norwich, Conn., for the 
nufacture of oak tanned leather belt- 


It is incorporated with an author- 


d capital of $40,000. The officers and 
tors are: Ernest L. Baldwin, pres 
and general manager; Francis H 


ger, vice president ; Stanley M. Kings 
ry, secretary and_ treasurer. Mr. 
iuldwin has been vice-president and 
es manager of the Ulmer Leather ( 

years, while Mr 
tager has been superintendent of the 


rrwich, for three 


me company. Mr. Kingsbury was for- 
rly connected with Graton & Knight 
fg. Co., Worcester, Mass., and more 
ently has been identified with leather 
inufacture near Worcester. 

The company has leased part of the 
ers Building at 95 Chestnut Street 
here it has installed machinery. 
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Lowell Textile Alumni Meet 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Reunion and Banquet—Considering 
Awarding of Degrees to Older Graduates 


—s twenty-fifth annual meeting the best thing that can be said about 
aid reunion of the Lowell Tex his ball was that it provided 


gam 





tile School Alumni Association was both players and spectators with an 
held on Saturday, May 24, at the 
school Mass 


forme 


Lowell, 
\bout one hundred and’ fifty 
students and guests were present at thi 


buildings in 


banquet in the evening, representing 
nearly all sections of the textile in 
dustry. A 
made by the committee to bring back 


special effort had been 
members of the older classes and it 
was noticed that more of these olde 
men than usual were present. The 
program included outdoor sports on 
the campus, movies and an athletic 
entertainment in the gymnasium, al 
leading up to the annual banquet, an 
there was not a dull moment 


from 
the time that the business meeting 
was called to order by President 
Philip H. Warren at 10:30 A. M 
until the last speaker at the banquet 
had finished. 





1 : ; Photo by Bachrach 

Business Meeting : : mn 
Bag y : a _ Chas. H. Eames, President Lowell Tex- 
The chief business at the annzaal sila -Sehacl 
-eting as he ; opti1o f revised : 
MestINg ™ oo = I — = | ; ! appetit tor the buttet lunch which 
constitution providing tor two Classes was served in the 


12.20 


>} ly ] 11 ¢ 
° ‘ assembpty lall a 
of membership, active and honorary, 
making eligible for active membet ie eee cial 


1: ee ; Lunch was 
ship any graduate of the school ot Ss Sr et 


toons of many of those in attendance, 


entertainment which 


anyone who had attended the school 
as a student for at least one full year. 
This should strengthen the Alumni 
Association and enable it to render attend. the reunion. to 
Lowell Textile \here “Jim” Dewey got his clothes 
School. \ ‘ Sod 

The new officers elected were Wil 
liam Walker, Jr., of the Walker 
Woolen Co., Ashuelot, N. H., presi- 
dent; H. W. Cheney, New York 
City, vice president; and Arthur 
A. Stewart, secretary-treasurer. An 


and showed about everything from 


how George “Andy” Boyd got per 
mission to 


ereater service to 


real baseball gam¢ between the 
Lowell Textile School varsity nine 
and the University of New 
shire had been arranged to give the 
graduates an idea of the 
calibre of 


Hamp 


present 
Condi 
tions were not ideal, as a hurricane 


school athletics. 


veaaihets “CO ittee consisting of 
executive committee consisting Of cwept across the campus, but a clean, 
fifteen members and the alumni 


fast game was played, New Hamp 
shire being the victors by a score of 
Q to 4. 

The usual athletic entertainment in 
the gymnasium 


trustees of the Lowell Textile School 
were elected to have general oversight 
of the affairs of the association. 

A pleasant feature of the annual 
meeting was the election of Profes 
sors Edgar H. Barker and Louis A 


Olney to honorary membership in the 


followed, and con 
sisted of wrestling matches, the final 
being a Butler 


match between 


: ee : Ee Goodell, of the Lowell Waste Co., 
\lumni Association in recognition of le matin, ia | della cad teats 
their services to the school during the School athl te of some years ago, and 
kan ase. ~— eee Che advisa the welterwe ht ch impion of the 
bility ol providing for the awardin 26th Division Thete were “mat 
of degrees to the older graduates was send entia taken te vonttentd 
discussed and the executive commit- jive of the Alumni v nquished the 
tee was directed to consider thi 


matter and recommend to the Massa 
chusetts Commissioner of [-ducatior 
that some way be provided for the 


school to award degre es to men wh« 


~ 189 


1 t 1e 
: | ‘ ‘ 
S ll ret the \ 
\ssi on, was the nual quet 
whi took p é ! he main schoo 
1 \n est! pilaved f ok 
] } 
scho song's re inder the ficient 


Milton Washburn, of 


the ational Aniline & Chemieal ¢ 


t Snip oft 


everyone joined in the singin he 
inimitable ‘“ Phil’? Warren was toast 
master and the speakers were Presi 
dent Charles H. Eames and Edward 
| Whiting, editor « Whiting’s 
Column in the “Boston Herald 


President Eames’ remarks at the 


] forward 
\lumni 
Ot report ot the 
condition and progress of the Lowell 
Fextile School With this in mind, 


11¢ spoke ot the increase in attend 


manquet are alwavs looked 


to by the members of the 


\ssociation as a sort 


ance, new equipment 


added, improve 


ments in curriculum, scholarships, 


prizes and awards offered, including 


in increase in the award of Edward 


\ Bigelow, Manager ot The Hope 
ville Manufacturing Co., Worcester, 
cooperation of the industry, and 


service of the school to the mills Hle 
stated that the industry is more and 
more putting its problems up to thé 


school and pointed out the oppor 


tunities for research work bent hitting 
textile manufacturing as a whole 

In closing, President 
tioned the 


Eames men 
having a 
department which will devote all of 


advisability of 


its energies to the problems of mills, 
and said that he looked forward to 
the time when the Textil 
School can have research men on its 


Lowell 


staff who will specialize on this work. 
He cited the 
being done in the 


research work that is 
chemical and 
electrical industries and expressed the 
hope that men, equipment and funds 
can some day be provided for the 
school to branch out 

Plans for the 
charge of the 


along this line 

meeting were in 
entertainment com 
mittee composed of A. ] 
chairman, J. 


Hennigan, 


B. Thaxter, C. W. Peck, 


Russell H. Fisher, and J. M. Wash 
burn, Jr As usual, the general 
arrangements were in charge of 
Arthur A. Stewart, chief of the 
department of finishing of — the 
Lowell Textile School and tl effi 
ent et re re the 
\lumnt Association 


Bradford Durfee Graduation 





had completed their courses befor: 


the school awarded decrees to vradu. Large Attendance at Exercises——Diplomas and Prizes Presented 
me scene < aTrae -Tces »>L2TAGU 
ates. to Graduating Class 

Athletics and Movies FALL RIver, MAss. President James Sinclair presided 


Following the business meeting HE 
there was a baseball game for th 
old timers which provided consider- 
able entertainment, if it did not 
produce championship baseball, and 
at the end of the ‘eight innings the 
contest was called a draw. Perhaps 


annual graduation exer 
cises of the Bradford Durfee 
Textile School were held in_ the 
auditorium of the building 
on Thursday evening with a record 
breaking attendance though the 
graduating class was of normal size. 


school 


as chairman and extended a cordial 
welcome to the guests. The speaker 
of the evening was Rey. Charles A. 
Donovan, of St. Vincent’s Orphan’s 
Home who -substituted at the last 


moment for Col. Charles R. Gow who 








” istee I t 
est 1 1 Ol tne 
\ \ ittor oO ( t 
Ma ( iret € il Na DV 
Ce » | ly \ ppropriate 
remarks were made in connection wi 
the presentatio1 t the prizes 
lhe diplomas and several certifi 
: : 
cates were presented by Principal 
Her W Nichols. \ delightful 
n il program was rendered in thi 
course ) the evening Dy Prot \llin 
ol rchestra and during the social 
with which the evenings program 
1 
ame to a close 
Diplomas were awarded to 18 day 
tudent graduates and to 27 evening 
graduates whilk certificates were 


awarded to seven dav students in the 


carding department, three in design 


ing and weaving department, six in 


engineering department and one in 
freehand drawing and painting. 


Certificates were awarded to even 
Picking and 
and 

and twist- 


ing graduates as follows 


carding, nine; drawing roving 


frames, 12; ring spinning 
ing, nine; cotton grading and stapling, 
11: combing, three; plain loom fix 


2 fancy 


ing, 12 Draper loom fixing, 10; 


fixing, seven: spooling, warping and 


slashing, six; plain and fancy weay 
ing, two each; drawing-in, nine; 
dobby designing, 19; cloth analysis, 
five: mill calculations, 12; slide rule, 
eight: mill arithmetic, five; machine 
shop, 29; mechanical drawing, 26; 
electricity, 16; steam engineering, 
nine: general chemistry, nine; quali 
tative analysis, three; dveing, three; 
freehand drawing, 38: and fashion 


and costume illustration, 10 


Work of Color Card Assn. 


Particularly noticeable in the sum 


mer millinerv season is the uniform 
12 special 


allied 


associations 


adoption of the summer 


| 


colors promoted D\ the whok 


sale and retail millinery 


These colors were chosen as a result 
of a conference of representatives of 
and the 


\ssociation 


the millinery isoclalions 


Textile Color Card 


W hile 


] 
with 


all of them have been received 


favor, the predominance ot 


brown tones for general costume 


wear assures t 


he popularity of Ter 


rapin, of the same color harmony as 


Titian Sand, and Sombrero, a light 


Among the other colors are 
Narcissus 


and cool vellow tones; the 


beige 
noted and Citrine, cleat 
brilliant 
Rubv Red: 


\phrodite ; 


oe oe 
(sladolus : 


the sparkling jade vreen, 


the cl blue Daphne; Tarragon 
gree! ot the almond category ; 
Cameo Pink Shrimp Pink il 
Or« Sistin selv allied wi 
Powde Blue he Vextile Colo 
Card Asso i has issued its fall 
1924 color card showing 16 woolen 
colors, & shoe 1 leather colors at 
s6 colors for gene St 
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Garment Men Discuss Problems 





Work Clothing Division Elects Officers--Informal Discussion 


Closes 


T Y HE closing session of the Inter 
national Garment Manufacturers’ 


Hotel La 


e, Chicago, on Thursday of last 


\ssociation convention, at 


Sall 
week, opened with a meeting of the 
Work Clothing Division. I. Cohen, of 
I. Cohen Mfg. Co., Detroit, president 
of the division, had the chair. Harry 
Simons, of the Clothing Trade Jour 
nal, speaking on drafting an overall 
called attention to the 


necessity for pe rfection of 


pattern, 
pattern, 
cutting and sewing, involving the pro- 
portions necessary for comfort, to in 
manufacturing. He 
vave an interesting demonstration on 
a blackboard of drafting a bib over- 
all pattern, discussing each point with 
the members present. He maintains 
that if an analysis of those clothing 
concerns which remain at the top 
made it would be found that 
their pattern was the greatest single 
factor 

i] 


Poughkee psie, 


sure successful 


were 


in their success. 

Sweetser, Dutchess Mfg. Co., 
N. Y., director of the 
Division of the Associa- 
\rthur Schwab, 
and consultant, 
of the Bureau of Factory Practice of 


1 chnic al 
Lion, assisted by 
Management cnginect 


the association, conducted a_ discus- 
sion in which pay of beginners, wage 
scales, shading of goods, oil spots and 
other — production 


problems were 


taken up. 
W ork Officers Elected 

lhe following officers were unan- 
pilot the Work 
Clothing Division through the ensu- 
ing vear: President, C. M. Miller, Jr., 
Kly & Walker, St. Louis, Mo.; 
president, A. W. 


Clothing 


imously elected to 


vice- 
Hershey, Hershey 


Rice 


Mig. Co., Columbus, O.: treas- 
urer, D. Levy, Big Three Overall 
Co., Cineinnati, O., and for member 
of the board of directors to serve 
three vears, I. Cohen, I. Cohen Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


he International Association voted 


the appointment of a subcommittee 
to work with the Prison Labor Com- 
mittee to secure publicity in the vari- 
ous publications and to arrange for 
speakers to address business men’s 
organizations throughout the country 
on the subject. 


Informal Discussion 


President-elect James FE. Richards 
chairman of the 


h took the 


was afternoon. ses- 


sion whie form of an in- 
discussion ot 


\rthur 


engineer. lhe piece 


formal problems, con- 


ducted by Schwab, manage- 
work 
method of paying cutters has proven 
highly successful, 
Schwab The 


lue-printing of overal 


ment 


according to Mr 
and 
lays was dis 
method char 
and cheaper. Eff 
‘nt systems of inspection were gone 


photographing 


cussed and the latter 
acterized as bettet 
ver. The use of white stainless oil 
is a complete preventive of oil spot 
troubles was recommended by manu- 
it. For remov- 
mixture of gasoline 


tacturers 
} 


Ing OU spots a 


now using 


Session 
and carbon tetrachloride was rec- 
ommended by some, while others 


favored Fuller's earth and _ soap. 


The lack of a standard scale for 


average proportions of the human 
hody was deplored and it was_ be- 
lieved that this lack costs garment 


manufacturers vast sums yearly. Sec- 
retary Allison stated that he has dis- 
with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the matter of securing a chart 
of the sort and that he believes the 
Bureau would work with the garment 
manufacturers in compiling it. Ideas 
were interchanged on factory budget 
systems and proper seating for op- 
cratives., 


Cuss¢ d, 


The experience of members who 
have tried individual motors on their 
sewing machines was very successful 
in effecting economies, stopping noise 
and doing with belts. It was 
that the Bureau of Fac- 
tory practice will complete in about 


away 
announced 





NTERESTING reminiscences of 
I the silk industry were given re- 
cently in an address by George A. 
Post, vice-president of the Silk As- 
sociation of America, at the “history 
dinner” of the Silk Dyers’ Mutual 
Protective Association of America. 
Mr. Post’s talk follows in part: 
silk 


In 1838 the business was 
started in Paterson on the fourth 
floor of what was then the Colt 


Suilding, in which the Colt family 
were making their newly invented 
Colt revolver. In the Colt Building 
of today are the offices of the Na- 
tional Silk Dyeing Co. This should 
be, therefore, a constant reminder of 
the early beginnings of the Paterson 
silk industry. 

“The next historical development of 
the silk industry was right after the 
Civil War when, due to a protective 
tariff, the industry started to boom. 
he developments in the dyeing in- 
dustry at that time, I find, began in 
1860 with the formation of a dye 
Mr. O'Neil. In 1865 
silk dyeing was started in Philadelphia 
and in 1866 C. Greppo organized his 
plant in Paterson, making such a suc- 
cess of it, apparently, that in 1876 he 
took in Jacob Weidman as a partner. 

“Among the other dyeing establish- 
ments that I personally remember, 
were those of George Morlot, Thon- 
Paterson Dyeing Association, 
Montalent, See & Sheehan, F. 
Koupscher & 


house by a 


ereau, 
Peter 
Geering, Kearns Bros., 


Mans. 


“T recall, also, when a dveing and 
cleaning establishment was started on 
West Street by Robert Gaede; and, | 
remember Auger and Simon 
used to dye with “Putoz” water. 

“At that time [had not started in as 
a silk manufacturer. 


when 


I was a banker, 


Reminiscenses of Silk Industry 


were flan 
Jacob Weidman’s growing expans 
a month, an investigation of the 

ciency comparative with cost of 


and can recall when we 


three types of sewing machine mot 
now on the market. Terms of 
of merchandise were also discus 

An attendance of over 350 was 
timated by association officials. 
exhibits of the textile, machinery 
supply manufacturers held in con: 
tion with the convention were w 
attended and, although no. gt 
amount of buying was reported, 
timism for future 
to prevail. 


Code of Ethics 
The Code of Ethics adopted by 1 
association is divided into seven s 
tions providing rules of conduct gi 
erning the relation of members w 
their employes; relations with th 
from whom manufacturers make pu 


business seen 


chases: relations with fellow mai 
facturers; relations with custome: 
relations with the public and 


Government; principles governing 
making and execution of contract 
and a statement defining the obligati 


to the observance of the code. 

needs on Paterson Street. Other cus 
tomers of the bank at that time, I re- 
member, were Benjamin Eastwood on 
Straight Street and Fred Dale, the 
“dandy,” with long flowing hair. The 
girls would enjoy him today. Per- 
haps he was the original Sheik. 

“Weighting at that time, to my 
recollection, was done with sugar, 
sumac, and gall. 1 ased to buy real 
logwood chips and gambier from Mr. 
Androvette who is still as full of pep 
and young as ever. Mr. Blackburn 
from Geigy Aniline Works, and Mr. 
Marmon from Philip Kaicher were 
also leading figures at that time. 

Modern Development 

“The first big development toward 
the modern dyeing industry was the 
formation of the National Silk Dye- 
ing Co. as composed of Auger & 
Simon, Lotte, Geering, Gaede, Kearns, 
Koupscher & Mans, Dundee Lake. To 
show you how I believed in the future 
success of the Paterson Dyeing in 
dustry, I will tell you that I soon got 
aboard that consolidation. 

“Our future prospects are unlimited 
You know they say that the first 50, 
or perhaps in our case, the first 52 
hardest. This pros- 
perity, moreover, will be very much 
accelerated if we cooperate with one 
another on the foundations of the 
fundamentals of our great industr 
But most of all, we must coordinat 
our ideas for the general good at 


years are the 


that is where vour trade associat! 
comes in.” 


Emaus, Pa. The local silk mills ha 
been working an hour extra three e\ 
nings a week for several weeks past 
order to allow employes a holiday fro! 
Thursday, May 29, until June 2, with 
loss of time. 


highbs 


Whol 
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annu 
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boll-weevil and are therefore 
‘ing appropriation of $2,000, and 
e you soon accomplish the task 


have undertaken.” 


Our association is getting too 
highbrow for me,” remarked one of 


he members; “what's this ‘thematic 


jiscussion’ scheduled for Tuesday 


rnoon ?” 


. G. Sirrine, president of the 
stile Hall Corp., who spoke briefly 
ut the Southern Textile Exposi- 
n next fall, remarked during a 
‘onversation that arrangements would 
be made to take care of all applica- 

ns, even if the additional building, 
just completed, proves inadequate, 
ind it becomes necessary to erect ad- 
litional temporary quarters. 


Norman H. Johnson, secretary of 
the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
\ssociation, who spoke at the open- 

session of the convention, stated 
in the lobby of the hotel, that, what- 
ever else may be said about his ad- 
iress, it certainly was original, be- 
cause he was unable to find any exist- 
ing bibliography which would aid 
him in discussing “The Southern 
Wholesaler and His Problems.” 


President Beattie interrupted his 
imnual address to express his gratifi- 
cation that the 1890 census had been 
made the basis of the new immigra- 
tion law, news of the signing of which 
had just been made public that morn- 
ng. In this same connection, he re- 
marked that, whereas 42,000 has been 
the Italian quota, he is informed that 
600,000 persons in that country have 
registered as applicants for immigra- 
ion to America. In other words 
this would take the entire quota for 
is years. Mr. Beattie cited this as 
in illustration of the prevailing 
eagerness on the part of Europeans 
to share in the advantages of Ameri- 
n citizenship. 


Those few members who left the 
convention hall before Dr. Payne 
started to speak missed a real address. 
The speaker has had a remarkable 
career. He was consulting engineer 
to the late czar of Russia when a 
survey was being made of resources 
in that country; also to the emperor 

China. For many years he rep- 

sented the Bureau of Mines in 

rious European countries and _ is 
now engared in making a survev of 
he United States, particularly the 
south. 


ine of the humorous stories told 
the convention was related by Dr. 
ne as follows: It was once told 
tvpical of certain portions of the 
th that a man was seated on his 
‘+h, his chair up—tilted with his 
k to the street and his feet on 
window sill. His wife remarked 
ineral passing. ‘““That’s the funeral 
1’ man Williams,” he remarked; 
reckon it’s the biggest seen in these 
s for a while, ain’t it Car’line?” 
good sized one, Bud,” his 
replied. “I sure would like to 


purty 


see it,’ said Bud; “what a pity I 


ain’t facin’ that way!” 


Dr. Payne hastened to add: “Those 
days have passed.” 


It is significant that at the conven 
tions of both the National and Ameri- 
can Associations, reference was made 
to the use of the public highways 
by motor truck companies. Dr. 
Payne stated that on the Lincoln 
Highway between Philadelphia and 
New York there are 26 fleets operat- 
ing; and that we are letting trucks 
travel free on roads we maintain for 
ourselves, while railroads have to pay 
for their right of way. He added 
that 1,400,000,000 tons of commodi- 
ties were carried by 1,500,000 motor 
trucks in 1923—and that the former 
figure represented seven-fifteenths— 
or nearly one-half of the total haul- 
age by railroads in the same year. 


However the difficult feature of 
this problem, as viewed by many in- 
dividuals in attendance at the con 
vention, is that the motor truck, 
particularly on short hauls, has been 
offering promptness and sureness of 
service which railroads could not af- 
ford—and that its use will continue 
as long as this differential exists, 
irrespective of the economic fallacy 
of giving trucks free right-of-way. 
It is admitted, however, that, from 
the standpoint of the maintenance of 
of our rail system, it would be only 
just to devise a system by which 
trucking companies could be made 
to contribute liberally to the support 
of highways. 


It was evident that Mr. Cramer’s 
deprecation of any reduction in 
wages struck a responsive chord in 
the minds of members to judge from 
the applause which greeted his state- 
ment on this subject. 


To reduce wages was bad enough 
in the speaker’s opinion, but that any 
saving thus made might be given 
away in reduced prices for goods was 
unthinkable, according to Mr. 
Cramer. No one could doubt the 
earnestness with which this opinion 
was stated nor was there any mistak- 
ing the agreement of the majority at 
least of the members with his views. 


It was a very practical thought that 
not only on the tariff but on other 
matters concerning which resolutions 
are passed by the association, more 
practical benefit will accrue from in- 
dividuals expressing their opinions to 
their senators and_ representatives 
than though the formal resolutions 
were sent to these same individuals 
by the secretary as is the usual cus- 
tom. Congressmen are listening for 
the opinions of their constituents and 
they carry more weight than a host 
of formal resolutions. 


Further argument as to ways and 
means for developing women’s de- 


mand for cotton 


goods might have 


been developed if such argument had 


been necessary. “In the final analy- 


sis,’ said an attendant 


upon the 


1s 


luesday afternoon meeting, “style 


the determining factor which decides 


the woman for or against any com- 
modity, irrespective of price or util- 
itv. Silk is worn today as the com- 
ponent material of every garment a 
woman wears, because it is the style 
or fashion. If by a f 


publicity 


campaign of 
made the 
stvle women will wear them, whether 
they cost more than silk.” 


cottons can be 


This subject was indirectly hinted 
at by Norman Johnson, secretary of 
the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, that the 
volume of tobacco and ot 
soft drinks had been made larger in 
this country than the business in cot- 
ton by advertising to the public. The 
inference was not hard to get. The 
popularizing of cotton goods can be 
done, according to this and other au- 
thorities, through a species of co-op- 


who declared 


sales of 


eration between the manufacturer and 
the distributor. 


NYONE interested in historical 
phases of the 
will find much of 
Oldknow and _ the 
(seorge 
Arthur 


textile industry 
value in “Samuel 

Arkwrights” by 
with 
Hulm and 


Unwin, chapters by 


George Tavlor 
(Longmans, Green & Co.). 

Two facts lend particular import- 
ance to this contribution: It treats 
of the period of the so-called “indus- 
trial revolution” when the factory 
system was first appearing in the 
English cotton industry; and it is 
based on actual records. Permission 
to explore an undestroyed portion of 
Samuel Oldknow’s cotton mill at 
Mellor yielded a great number of 
letters, account books and 
other records upon which 
this story has been constructed. 

The rise of Oldknow to the posi- 
tion of the leading muslin manu fac- 
turer of England; his subsequent 
failure, traceable to over-expansion 
into the spinning end; his relations 
with Richard Arkwright, inventor of 
the spinning frame; and, in spite of 
his financial reverses, his lasting 
position as one of the earliest cap- 
tains of industry - 


papers, 
business 


form parts of a 
romance, unique as it is absorbing. 

In first 
muslin 
1780, 


achieving eminence in 

manufacture, shortly after 
Samuel Oldknow profited by 
the mechanical changes which were 
taking place in the spinning industry 
in that day. The chief handicap 
prior to that time had been the lack 
supply of fine yarn. Ark- 
wright’s inventions and the publica- 
tion of Crompton’s patent on a spin- 
ning mule, however, opened the way 
for an expansion of the fine cotton 
goods industry. For a number of 
vears Oldknow manufactured muslins 


of a 


(3697) 19] 


Theme Plant to Start Soon 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Operations are 


expected to start within 30 days at 


he recently completed, five-story 


plant of the Theme Hosiery Co. lo 


cated on San Fernando road. Chey 


received the first shipment this week 


of their full-fashioned knitting ma 
chines and other manufacturing 
equipment. Twenty of the machines 


are now installed which will soon be 
increased to 60. It is expected that 
the capacity of the plant will soon be 
500 dozen pair of hose. 

Che factory is of 
struction throughout. 
pounds of silk and cotton will be 
consumed daily. Between 250 and 
300 people will be employed with an 
annual payroll of $300,000. Fifty 
tamilies have been brought here from 
Fort Wayne, Ind., work- 
ing force. 


fireproof con- 
One thousand 


as a basic 


lhe officers of the company are: 
T. F. Theme, president; Charles H. 
Pidgeon, vice-president; Fred H. 
Ranke, secretary and general mana- 
ger; J. J. Cavalier, treasurer, and H. 
C. Pfleger, general superintendent. 





through the home weaving system 
then in vogue, supplying the weavers 
with warp and filling, large 


quan- 
tities of which he purchased trom 
the Arkwrights. Eventually, how- 


ever, the 
mills in 


appearance of centralized 
various sections of Great 
Britian led him to the establishment 
of an ambitous organization. Begin- 
ning about 1790 he erected a spinning 
plant at Stockport and 
Mellor, with bleaching, finishing and 
printing plants located in 
Oldknow’s aesthetic 
however, was greater than his busi- 
ness judgment and eventually he 
faced bankruptcy. He saved 
from this by the Arkwrights, who 
entered into a financial arrangement 
with him and who eventually secured 
the controlling interest in his plant. 
expansion Oldknow 
built an industrial community and it 
seems that this phase of his endeavor 
was very near to his heart. At any 
rate it remained as a lasting monu- 
ment to his brief career as one of ' 
outstanding manufacturers in the 
so-called “golden age” of weaving in 
England. 


another at 


nearby 


centers. sense, 


was 


During his 


There are many side-lights to the 
story which are of particular interest. 
These include his particularly inti- 
mate relations with his selling agents; 
the account of the agitation against 
imports of foreign goods, particularly 
from India, and the effect of the 
factory system upon the lives of the 
spinners and the weavers. 

Containing as it does a large 
number of actual letters between Old 
know and his various business con- 
nections, the book gives an authentic 
picture of the British cotton industry 
at that interesting period. 































¢, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 


Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


wisting, 





Telephone 
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